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IV AUTHOR S PREFACE. 

general connexion, opinions which the author 
has not personally formed, and incidents to 
which he has not been a witness. 

The attentive reader will readily distinguish 
such details by the style of the narrative; and 
an unqualified respect for truth will amply 
repay him for the faults he may observe in 
the form of the work or any other imperfec- 
tion. 

My distance from the press did not allow 
me to correct many errors, which had crept 
into the first edition ; I believe the present is 
amended as much as possible, without the 
entire alteration of the book. May the work, 
in its present state, deserve the favour of the 
German Public, who, to my surprise and 
satisfaction, have already given it so good a 
reception, I flatter myself to see a little 
book welcomed, which I oflfer without any 
pretensions, and in which will be found col- 
lected the events of one of the most produc- 
tive years in important results, which has 
arrested the attention of the present gene- 
ration. 

VON ODELEBEN. 
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CHAPTER I. 

Probable Motives for the Invasion of the Russian 
Dominions m 1 8 1 2 . — Re-organization of the Wreck 
of the French Army^ in the following Year. — Open- 
ing of the Campaign. — BiUtle of Lutzen.'-^The 
French enter Dresddt. — Battle of Bautzen.-^ 
Death of Duroc. — Conclusion of the Armistice. 

Ml range, after the disasters of the Campaign 
undertaken against Russia, in 1812, had acknow- 
ledged the appeal of her chief. She had collected 
fix>m the remains of a numerous and flourishing 
youth an army which could hardly have been ex* 
pected to assemble in so short a space of time. 
Every effi>rt. was exhausted in order to renew an 
obstinate contest, with a determination to sustain 
it to the last extremity ; the awful confls^ration, 
lighted up from one end of Europe to the other, 
seemed from its commencement, to the impartial 
spectator, the work of infuriated madness. If 

VOL. I. B 
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wretched France had not exhausted the flower of 
her youth, during some preceding years, in the 
Peninsular wJtr; If she iiad not entertained the fal- 
lacious hope of seeing a n^ion replete with energy 
succumb to a foreign domination, and, wearied 
at length with war, bend to the yoke of her op- 
pressor; reinforcpd bjy the i^rpiy occupied in 
Spain, which might have served as a nucleus foA 
l^er farces, France, under the copduct of an aible 
gea^rftL npdght have qqatended in th^ wrth with 
more SBOurity. Some chasms in a chabi ^ ope- 
rations might hav€ been filled up, whose extended 
line resembled a tottering pyramid, rather than 
tl^ fqundattoii of a aoM struoture ; especially aftw 
the conduaiQn d( peaioe between ftusaia and the 
Po^rte. in 1 812* In the. meaii iima thq most aloittH 
ing vengeance was brooding in the heart& of Iks 
Spaniards: England made a jiist return to th^ 
elevated sentiments of that peoplie } Ae waa wel) 
aware what assiatance liiight foe expected from the 
pjpideaiid mll^oon&Gteiice of the Spanish nation 
jbawords the dxecnxtion qf her sohemini.; she em* 
ployed every qiean to foister, aa w UBctpd Hmo^ 
the dread dP Frenek 'domiMBW, while llie leader of 
Ifae Frenok, impelled by a rooted dosign, the a|b- 
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tithilattQii of English comnieroe, feared not td 

PJiewitf with ftuswiL was »t the Mitte time di- 
reeled ^yon^ deterpiJAed vi^w; to thi^^ m «om& 
degree/i^ay be attribut(ed thpge cApiltal faults iote^ 
which Napo)^^ aU^wed himself afterwayrde Id be 
drawn. A differ etit opmicm rtaji perhaps, be «i* 
IttrteiAedi oiiaiiy (of.K^af je^otemporaries treat the 
project of iQiradiog the Ea«it ladies, bis altogether 
ificrediMe and ridiii^im', lm% from the iitforma- 
tiost I r«eei¥ed at the Freoeh head-quairters^ I am 
eoitAdent auqh a» iateutiott was real The.pro^ 
vinces pf the Bussi^a^ jBmp^re, sp little faKroUned 
by nature, oqidd ,noj;, surely, tempt the ayidity of 
Napoiepa; bM^t their/ amicahle coDguaoiipn m^ 
¥fm9^, was tp Wm ^of great importaiHse. Nei^r 
tib^ eoiy}ue^, thei^ of these provinces, nor the de*^ 
sire of yaoqui^hiog the Russian wmy^ whose coot 
amd iM^A^akea valour the FreQoh had already expe*; 
rienced, determined the victorious chief to under- 
take this campaign. No — ^he considered the road to 
^Q»9QiW but 93 the third part of his march to India, 

If, te consequence of that Arm coni&dencc in 
himsdf, of th?Lt ability m his euterprises he had so 
Offteni exhibited^ he should suo<^eed in ineliningtbe 

B 9 
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Russian cabinet to peace, after the capture of 
Moscow, that treaty would become the first in- 
strument of his expedition into Asia* The success 
of the undertaking would afford him, in the course 
of two campaigns, an opening to the very centre 
of the British settlements ; three years would be 
sufficient for these three gigantic strides. 

The fiery* genius of Napoleon might well have 
indulged in this scheme of mad temerity, in its 
dreams and waking might endeavour to effect its 
acoon^lishment, accustomed as he was to succesi^ 
in the most extraordinary plans. The appalling 
number of difficulties which must, during the ex- 
pedition, like a tempest, burst upon his rear ; the 
diminution of his troops in an interval of six years, 
were esteemed as nothing ; all he considered was 
the prosecution of his favourite plan ; the stride to* 
Moscow once accomplished, Russia consenting to 
conclude a peace with him for several yearsf, 

* M. de Narbonne has aptly compared the mind of Napoleoa 
to a volcano. 

■ t It «s well known that Napoleon was accustomed to fix a thne, 
or designate the year he had appointed for the accomplishment of 
such or such a scheme. I consider it useless to recite any m» 
stance ; his predictions were founded on the geographical chart, 
and there alone he sometimes played the hero ; his obstinacy. 
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and to second his mardi by menacing the states 
which his army would have on it9 flanks or its 
rear, he flattered himself to be able« in the in^ 
terval, to accompligh a scheme which promised 
him nu>re immortal gl9ry than all his preceding 
exploits^ and France would be elevated to a height^ 
whence she might, in future, defy the pride of the 
^itish nation. 

Let this project be placed in combination with 
that of a descent on England, before conceived, 
but which had. fallen to the ground ; a project th^t 
would not, certainly, have been prepared at such 
an expense, if it had not been intended as a mask 
for another. Let it be compared with the vow 
afterwards expressed by Napoleon, to live long 
enough to execute his great design, and it will be 
acknowledged that my opinion is not to be de. 
spised. The erection of the triumphal arch begun 
in 1811 or 1812, at the farther end of the Champs 
Elysdes, over ia Grille de Chaillot, and opposite 
the palace of the Tuileries*, which was to be com- 
pleted in six or eight years, will be recollected ; 

also, in many instances^ was prejudicial to his prescient art, as 
one passion is frequently seen to defeat the object of another. 

* The author mistakes. The triumphal arch had been begun 
in the year 1806, to celebrate the victories of 1 805. 
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the idea oftlm monufnent might harei been sug- 
gested by the pFOjedted expedition, the execation 
ot which wa» to elevate its author abeire all thfe 
heroes of former aged. M^aterbr the diversity of 
opinion 0n this point, I Hm eonfirmed m mine, by 
4n assertion which escaped from one of the most 
confidential sieivants of Napoleon. In a conver- 
sation which turned on the disasters of the Rusi^ian 
campaign, the person in questiim asserted that 
Napoleon would have aceoiAplished one of the 
greatest and n^ost i^Ienctid designs for the glory 
of France, and rtiin of England, but for the unfor- 
tunate events at Mosiiow. Tbese expressions 
Vrere not studied ; they were indicative rather of 
that deep regret which is sbstained in a boj^eless 
situation, than of the pride of a Frenchman greedy 
of conquest. I do not recollect the sequel of what 
passed, word for word ; I only know &at it im- 
pressed on my mind the possibihty of the gy- 
gantic plan I have mentioned. Napoleon, such as 
we know him to be, doubtl^shad sufficient vigour 
of mind tt> conceive the project, and follow up its 
execiitiou as £sur as practicability could extend. 

To return to the year 1813; In the month of 
March the greater part of tlve* uqw cooscripta in 
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Fmm^ tt«Ls ettvtjdted, aiid dtoiributod Bmmg tte 
dilfefeui c^orpi^. The feeble rtanbins of the French 
army which Napoleon had sakirift(»d in Russia,, 
had £iilk& back oti Magdebourg^ uhdir the cibin 
l&dAd of Piiiide Blig^ne, Vkeroy of Italy. The 
Ma of the BlbecoQld i^ longer be snaiiLtaiBed ; 
&A, awarsi of thb inBufl^eiicy 6f Hie meeoEka of 
ft^fc^icey Marshal Dovoust had eiecuted hisi reacfw 
t«etk>D of deatroyfaig sie veril bridges otev thatrirei^.^ 
The bridge of Meissen was burned on the 12th Of 
March ; on the I9tk two anrdies and a pier of the 
fine bridge of Dwisden were blown up4 Davoust- 
immedlately retreated upon Hambturg, and that 
diiyv with the fiinrtress of Mogdebourg^ becatsre th^ 
vky points d'^ifpui fot the wreck of the Freneh 
Army. Some tboosands oi Sa^ion recruits^ whicb 
had assembled at Torgau, as w'^ as the remainid 
of the natioi^l ^rmy retumi^^ig frdm VoUiynia) a 
body tMt exceeding five tiionditi^ men fit for ser^ 
vide, had fetir^^ into Hiat d«y. The wreck of the 
Saxom eor^is, if^ch^ united with the imdiseipliiked 
bands collected in the isles of Rh^, Belle-isle, and 
Walc^eren, formed the 7th> ikyrf» ^i&mitf ilnder 
tl» Orders of the General of division Hegnier, and 
the extremity of Uie right wing of the grand French 
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army was quite exhausted by disease, by losses 
in contending with its enemy, and above all by the 
last battle near Calisch*. 

Regnier had there exposed himself too much 
to superior force; and all the troops he had 
been able to bring off had been consigned to the 
hospital. The Bavarians, and other allies of the 
French, were still engaged in raising the masses of 
reinforcement prescribed by the dictatorial will of 
Napoleon. 

Except Davoust's corps, that of the Viceroy of 
Italy, and the inconsiderable remams of Regnier's 
division, which was prosecuting its march in a 
miserable condition across Saxony, no troops fit 
for service remained, but those ^ which hiaid been 
called from the interior of France by a decree of 
Napoleon, forestalling the levies which were to 
take place the following year. The flower of the 
French youth which composed them, the hope of 
the country, was soon to perish, withered in its 
bud ; for these young persons wete taken from 

• The greater part of the Saxon cavalry fit for service, was se- 
parated from the main body of the army after the battle of 
Galischy and obliged to withdraw into Austrian Oallicia. In the 
month of May, General Gablentz, an officer of great zeal and ac- 
tivity, brought it back through Bohemia into Saxony. 
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their homes to perform marches beyond their 
strength, as if they had been veteran troops. 
Nevertheless, the enthusiasm of some supported 
the courage of others, and led them to hope they 
should find in Saxony the same resources as that 
kingdom, when unexhausted by war, had offered 
to those who had preceded them : but excessive 
fatigue, and the bad food which they received, 
even in their own country, soon subdued ' their 
vigour. The greater part of the commissaries 
and contractors had escaped destruction in 
Russia, by the care which they took to reserve 
every thing for themselves, and^ through the pro* 
tracted patience of Heaven. They had also es- 
o^ed punishment in France, favoured by the re- 
laxation of penal laws, and by indemnities. These 
inhuman beings were, perhaps, spared, because 
it was thought they might again be necessary. 
Nevertheless it was proved, in this instance, at 
the outset, and in tlieir own country, that they 
might be dispensed with. The conscripts of the 
new levies were directed towards Mayence, or 
crossed the Rhine in various places. Mayence 
was, however, the principal point for assembling 
the forces, partly on account of the facility of the 
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route, and of the roads which lead beyofad it; 
partly because from that position gigsoitic massea 
iki^^t be dia{dayed to the worlds about to pour 
into G«niiaay to restore the repode of the cou- 
tiDient. There 9 at the eod of March aad beginning 
of April, was aMembled an unfortunate crowd of 
8oldier8f as many of thieai diseased aa in health. 
Those who oame from France were not in better 
pCNadition than those who had marched from the 
North. Both wAre equally dedtititte of food, and 
debilitated* That coirforniity of Calannities m\ 
frequent in at mies^ but above which thii soldier 
sometimes rises 8iu{>eriof ,. was soon observed at bl 
sinister presage. The lidnse of hof^mr, however, 
awakening in the young conscripts, overcame their 
hardships ; their Energy was aroused at the appeal 
of their leaders, they hastened their mardk towordS' 
those scenes of action which had witnessed at 
once the triumphs of their brothers and their ftiends'. 
They iupported hunger and fatigue,^ to provB them^ 
selves worthy of the name of FrenchmeOi 

But neither vanity, nov theloveof hon»ur,.couU:- 
inAoence the poor quadrupeds winch wen^ puM 
cured and sent onward to battiia vntfa equal rav 
pddityk The sheletens of those regiments which 
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had disapfteftfed^ soon obtained a CMsidemble 
comber of hor^d takto frotb variouti^ depdCa^ aiid 
collected from etwy part of Ff atice ; but preci- 
pitate marches, and the weight of their fdmiture, 
to wbicth they were not yet acottdtooied^ reduced 
the»e unfortunate atiimalB to ati alibodt tmeleM 
xMtodition. A Hew detachnKJnt of cavalry might 
be riecogaieed at a hundred paces distant^ by th6 
sme}) proceeding fVom the eorea of the horireiy, 
eren before their dorry appearance w^b witnedBed 

The French had already obtained the cibaradtet 
of bad cavafary soldiers in the Russian eampaign, 
and although their own preservation thade it i, 
duty to takebettet care of tbeir horses^ ignoranee 
in their managementv or barbarous treatii>0nt of 
them, grew into an kiveterate habit. 

At the period in question, tbe r^dity Mecesmry 
for the march did not allow much care to be b<a^ 
stewed on them; for^ib the present instance^ a wish 
te edDceed possibility^ appeared to pi^vail . This was 
also a case in whik^h mdney^ however om^ipc^iit^ 
became useless. Wboevei is aoq«idltMed with 
davalry service^ nust know there is an essential 
difiiwtfiice between a man who causes himself to 
he carried by his home, and otie who is aequaitkted 
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with its management on the march : experienced 
officers, of all ranks^ were wanting, capable of ini- 
tiating a presumptuous multitude in the duty of 
the cavalry soldier. 

The small number of officers in the army, added 
to the junior officers taken from the depots, were 
incapable of properly organizing a body of ca- 
valry; but the pressure of circumstances, and the 
urgent necessity of contending with an enemy su- 
perior in number and experience, rendered the 
expedient indispensable. 

In the course of the campaign, the army had also 
to suffer the consequences of an infinite number of 
faults and gross omissions in the various details of 
service, especially with respect to the cavalry, 
rendering the ignorance of its officers but too pal- 
pable. As long as the French had to contend with 
great masses, or under the direction of an expe- 
rienced general, success might be obtained by su-r 
p^riority of force, or an able attack; but these 
advantages failing, they had the worst of it in 
engagements of cavalry and every rencounter. 

Yet the cavalry arm had not been neglected with 
regard to its essential necessaries, or exterior 
splendour. The men were well clothed, the fur-. 
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nitnre of the hones in good condition, but it hiad 
been hastily prepared, and was unseasoned ; by 
Uiese causes many horses were disubled. 

During the following months the guards of ho^ 
pour, scattered through all the departments, were 
organized ; forming, indeed, many regiments, 
but presenting a small number of men. Pleasure 
horses in the capital were taken to supply them,' 
as a liberal sacrifice made on the altar of the en* 
daiigered state. Large sums were employed to 
re-establish the trains which had been abandoned 
QU account of the frost, or accidents. Numerous 
columns of carriages had been prepared in haste; 
and it mUst be allowed that much had been done, 
and great efforts wiere still making, for the branch 
of service to which they belonged : at the head of 
the renovated train of the French anny, the- 
equipage belonging to the guard was seen, deftl* 
ing in state and exact order. The sad conse* 
quences had been experienced in Russia, of se* 
parating on the march, and of the slow progression 
of columns in the rear. This disorder caused 
every thing to fallin to the hands of the Cossacks • 
consequently, when the brigades, or soldiers be- 
longing to the train, were now observed lagging on 
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the tultrdi, the cry wafe heard *' Set^ez f Serrejs /" 
LocH up ! Look up! and the distance but of two 
paces being lost, perhaps a htti^drsd carriages in 
the rear were obliged to advance a« a ttot ; these 
perpetual and sodden closings to the frcmt^ 
said ^ompt obedienoe to the qommand, wearied 
the draught horses to an incredible degree/ It 
was, nevertheless^ eteentially nepessary exd.ctly 
to observe the order of march, and doiibdess it 
WM proper that each commandant should take 
Oani that his column preserved itself in as. 
oiose order as possible ; but, at the same time, 
such an extreme anidety and promptitude in 
qhisiog up, umiedessartly exhausted the horses of 
tkfi train: this excessive particularity tw^as p^ro^ 
bably the effisct of strict oiiders founded upon 
preceding events* The front of the column of 
mamh was too often doubled or treUed whep^' 
ever the ground would permit ; nay, it ivtoiildi 
have been formed ten columns deep if ihere ha/^ 
been room ; cavalry, in&intry, artillery, staff, 
train, ail the corps, and often idl togethery mine* 
Qossarily committed this &uilt. 

The resuk was a confusion, a of e^KiHng together 
of t)ie ftcflttmoa, which tndiiced the mosl dis^ 
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9L3troiif resiilts. So \m% 9» th^ wmy wafe ad<» 
YWQ^g, 1^11 these ni^s09 were ^bk io deploy 
i^itbpyt great iapony<9iiiette9s bui into what dkk 
ox^ef roust aa sirmy so acpqstaioed to maroh 
hay^ fallen in it« retreat; tbfl 9»d Q0odequeiiMa 
pf4t were more tbun woe experienced, A great 
l^pdy pf the French infentry wa$ Qomposed of 
conseripts, Vut» to r^ipair the great losses 
ejsiperienced by the " oW gward," WWch had 
madp BO splendid A figure in it$ inai^ch to-r 
Wfgrds Russia, » new porps bad bef» formed 
under the name of the ^* ymv^g guard-" Asftr 
a^ I have been able fco apcert^n^ a plan had 
bppn fprmed for fourteen r^^mmto, oompneheiid^ 
ing the voUigenri^and flaq)s;erSf It is not known 
whether this corps ws^s oempkted, but it 
was necessary that Jfapoleoa (who. npited it 
with the old gHf^rd, to hare it under hie com'^ 
fK3ff^, And make H act impediatdy under his or« 
^rs) nb0vAd render it suffieiently strong to mdte 
u^e of it, either whcilly or in part, in order H 
strike a df ^isive blow, im wfaateve? point might 
pfOf eat itself* Whe best disipiplined consbripts, 
of whose conduct the most satisfactory ex- 
perience M been obtakied, and who afforded the 
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best hopes, \rere placed in this corps. Picked 
men were also enlisted in it, selected from the 
skeletons of old regiments, and the officers 
were partly chosen from the old guard. All the 
kMSses which the latter corps sustained, were 
supplied by the young guard, which thus became 
a nursery for the old. Its numbers would have 
exceeded all reasonable bounds, if the scythe of 
death had not increased its vacancies. Com- 
bined with the most determined courage it shewed 
the greatest devotion for Napoleon, and even 
after the most fatiguing marches, and bloody sa- 
crifices of men, it saluted him with redoubled 
cries and the accustomed vivats : but man will 
be man. The strength of spirit cannot stifle his 
physical wants ; the stomach claimed its rights. 
Although all possible ^care was taken of these 
two guards, although the commissaries were 
obliged to distribute provisions to them while 
the troops of the line supported themselves by 
pillage or were dying with hunger, the fre- 
quency of forced marches and counter marches 
lost thes6 two corps (fd/iie, in the end, the pre«» 
ference they had enjoyed. 
The French officers calculated greatly on the 
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artillery attached to the young guard ; it con- 
sisted, as nearly as I could learn, of fifty-six 
pieces, with one or two batteries of twelve 
pounders; constantly kept in reserve, it had 
always operated e/i masse^ and had achieved some 
fortunate enterprises. At the opening of the 
campaign, the artillery of the French was not 
indeed numerous, and the various moveable 
corps could not enumerate more than three hun- 
dred and fifty pieces. Latterly the artillery 
became immense, and at the rupture of the ar- 
mistice, there were reckoned altogether, from 
the left flank of Davoust, to the frontiers of Bo- 
hemia, or, rather, to tlie right bank of the 
Rhine, thirteen hundred pieces of cannon. 

On the 17th of April, at two o'clock, Napo- 
leon arrived at Mayence. The distance from 
St. Cloud to that city, about sixty-four French 
posts or German miles, he had accomplished in 
forty-eight hours, accompanied only by an or- 
derly officer*. The remainder of his suite, even 
the grand Marshal Duroc, was yet in the rear. 
Indeed he had no time to lose, for, on the 31st 

* The French papers say in forty hours. This is not true. 
Napoleon loved to travel with great celerity. 
VOL. I. C 
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of Match, the manifesto of the Kii^ of Prussia 
against France had been published, and the 
same day, on account of the Russian army 
having passed the Elbe, it was asserted in the 
" Journal de tEmpirei' that if the Russians 
should be even encamped at Montmartre, France 
would not yield an inch of the provinces she had 
incorporated with her possessions. On the first 
of April, war with Prussia was declared in the 
Senate *. 

Many persons would not at first believe that 
^Napoleon would repair in person to the army, 
which had been so hastily re-established, and was 
composed chiefly of raw recruits. Could he 
hazard his military glory with unexperienced 
legions, and on which he could not repose con- 
fidence? Ought he not to make the first attempt 
with these cohorts, through his generals and 
marshals; and when these inexperienced levies 
should be more familiarized with the destructive 
art of war, was it not then that he might put 

* These two days are very remarkable, for it was exactly one 
year after, on the 31st of March, 1814, that the Russians and 
Prussians entered th^ French capital ; and, on the 1st of April, 
the Senate pronounced Napoleon's forfeiture of the empire. 
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himself at their head, to augment their enthusi- 
asm, and employ their lately-acquired experience 
in more decisive and important enterprises ? 

Such was the opinion of persons who thought 
themselves politic ; but the French nation, which, 
in spite of the lamentations of the Nineteenth 
Bulletin, was not yet acquainted with the extent 
of the evils suffered in Russia, and the terrible 
reverse which had been sustained, ,was yet 
capable of some vigorous exertion when Napo- 
leon should be at the head of the army, and 
every thing depended on the happy opening of 
the campaign. Napoleon, therefore, remained 
faithful to his character, which inclined him to 
risque every thing to retrieve public opinion by 
success at the first onset; the guards were in 
the neighbourhood of Frankfort ; the old guard 
consisted only of veteran soldiers. The other 
corps which had come from Mayence were com- 
posed but of new levies. To give then this 
army a point d*appui, and a certain degree 
of strength. Napoleon had ordered thirty thou- 
sand men to come from Toulon, (at least, that 
was the estimated number of this reinforcement.) 
It was composed of the marine forces, which 

C 3 
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served as infantry and artillery. Besides thigr, 
General Bertrand received orders to march from 
Italy towards Nuremberg, to join Marshal Ney, 
with forty thousand men; who was at Erfurt 
with a very inconsiderable force, amounting, as 
was jocosely said, to seventy men. The regular 
cavalry, which had arrived there from Mayence, 
was not estimated at more than four thousand. 
The separate detachments, which set out from 
thence to reinforce the regiments of cavalry 
farther distant, were not yet fit for service. The 
number of troops could hardly be computed from 
those which came in and marched out, and many 
persons pretended that in order to create an ap- 
pearance, they went out at one gate, and re- 
turned by the other. It is certainly true that 
the old regular cavalry was extremely weak, 
and that the first divisions of it did not arrive 
at Manheim before the 9th of April; while, on 
the ist, the most advanced of the cossacks 
shewed themselves at Chemnitz and Erzgeberg, 
and the Russians, after passing the Elbe in twenty 
places, occupied the towns of Naumbourg, 
Leipsic, Sgc. S^c. This was known at Mayence ; 
it was also known that the head-quarters of the 
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viceroy of Italy, were at the same time at Stas- 
fiirt, near Halberstadt, and that he was thus 
surrounded on all sides by enemies. The light 
troops of the Russians made incursions as far 
as Nordhausen, and had carried oflF a French re- 
sident from Gotha. 

All these circumstances left no doubt but un- 
fortunate Saxony would become the bloody the- 
atre, wherein was to be decided the great 
question, if France should still continue to ex- 
ercise her dictatorial interference in the affairs of 
Germany, and the rest of the continent. The pro- 
phecy of the celebrated Bulow, in his presages of 
future events, was about to be accomplished. 
As far back as 1800 and 1806, he had declared 
that the Elbe would be the point of meeting be- 
tween the Russians and the French ; and then the 
countries bordering on that river, more especially 
towards the east, would be exceedingly miserable. 

During Napoleon's stay of several days at May- 
ence, the preparations were accelerated with in- 
credible activity. It was to these extraordinary 
efforts which deprived France of all her young 
men, that one ought to attribute the success with 
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which that country found herself enabled to make 
head against her adversaries, and to display a 
vigour superior to expectation. While artillerymen 
and cavalry were yet to be raised ; while cannon 
were being cast ; whiie the men were being sized 
and clothed; while they were receiving horses, 
which they intended to use on the field of battle, 
perhaps at the end of a month; Napoleon caused 
to march, without delay, in large or small divisions, 
to reinforce the infantry, every man who could 
carry a musket. 

On these great masses of infantry he was to 
place his reliance. Every day, every hour, was 
of the greatest importance ; and it was necessary 
to risque one great stroke, with the united force 
of the nation, to prevent it from discovering an 
odious system of juggling deception in the details 
published concerning the Russian campaign, and 
to preserve the credit of the author of so many 
disasters from utter subversion. The last bulletins 
had attributed all the misfortunes to the weather; 
this was the time to prove that they were not to 
be assigned to want of foresight, or of moral and 
physical strength. 
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It became requiaite to exhsffpt every effp^t 
to demonstrate to the people that if the enemy 
BQ^naced to approach the frontiers of the empire, 
it could only be ascribed to the most unexpected 
reverses, and not to the imprudent schemes of a 
chiefs whom they had considered infallible. The 
nation was still ready to make a great sacrifice. 
The people of the north h^t lately so despised, if 
they were not now repulsed by a victory, lyere 
about to insult the Gallic soil as conquerors ; and 
the French had the sad prospect of seeing all that 
military glory vanish, which had been so dearly 
purchased, and the great nation receive imposed 
laws, or be divided- 

All the vanity natural to Frenchmen, all their 
national pride, was excited by that reflection, in so 
critical ajuncture. It appeared necessary promptly 
to^gain a battle, not, .indeed, to vanquish and pur- 
sue the discomfited tq the borders of their own 
country, but to remove them from the theatre 
of war. If she gained the victoiry, France would 
shew what inexhaustible resources of strength and 
resistance she internally possessed : it would then 
be the time for concluding a peace on moderate 
terms, and to heal, during a period of prudential 
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repose, the wounds under which she was suffering* 
Then the national honour would be safe, and 
France might esteem herself happy in having ac- 
quired, by conquest, the esteem of Europe. 

But the wrongs before accumulated, still in- 
creased by all the irregular proceedings into which 
the French army was impelled, by necessity, in 
the course of the campaign, with respect to the 
neighbouring states, and even towards its allies ; 
and the nation acting with as much violence as 
bad policy, drew on herself the most inveterate 
hatred from all those capable of resenting the out- 
rage. It must not be supposed that the French, 
by the sensibility and vivacity of their disposition, 
are insusceptible of a certain elevation of mind, 
or incapable of a sentiment of honour and justice ; 
but these qualities are often stifled by interest 
and violent prejudices against other people. A 
deplorable egotism had, duringf the last cam- 
paign, suppressed all benevolence in the French, 
even towards their fellow-countrymen. With such 
a disposition, how little regard could be expected 
from them towards strangers. They had. been 
accustomed to see villages in flames and destroyed, 
women and children in misery, estates laid waste. 
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the inhabitants flying; and they sometimes ex- 
cused these horrors with an affected sensibility by 
the exclamation — '* Cest la guerre ! " This is war ! 
but they did not remember that wars had often 
before been waged exempted from this unbridled 
disorder, from these cruelties, when an exact atten- 
tion to the resources of the countries occupied, and 
to the wel&ire of the inhabitants, by maintaining 
discipline, softened the calamities inseparable from 
that scourge : it might then have been more justly 
said. This is confrision ! In fine, the opinion ex- 
pressed by the officers who surrounded Napoleon 
was^ that a campaign in Russia must no longer be 
contemplated, even in case of a return of fortune in 
favour of the French ; and that if they should be 
lucky enough to drive the Russians beyond the 
Oder or the Vistula, he would still make a great sa- 
crifice to procure peace. But it is already known 
what was Napoleon and his followers' idea of a 
great sacrifice. 

In the month of April, the labour on the forti- 
fications of Mayence proceeded with great ac- 
tivity. The inhabitants of the left bank of the 
Rhine, luckily, were paid. But those of the right, 
on whom Napoleon was about to confer the pri- 
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vilege ofhispcotection»eould obtain noticing. Pro- 
bably the tribute for a succour^ ever in expectaacy, 
was lost in the pockets of commissioners Bjnd in* 
spectots. Thus the necessity of protecting May- 
ence against the attack of an enemy was &lt» but 
there was nothing ia the situation of the inhabitants 
which could encourage them. The idea of a sieger 
a chance they had to run, the derastation of their 
country, resembling a beautiful garden, and the^ 
smiling environs of their city, was a prospect con- 
tinuaUy before their eyes ; and it was with the 
greatest anxiety they listened to every report 
from the banks of the Elbe. 

It cannot be denied that in the moitths of March 
and April, when the French army, newly re-organ- 
ized, presented the image of a mere chaos, and the 
Viceroy of Italy was reduced to defend the Elbe 
alone, with about thirty thousand veteran troops, 
the combined Russian and Prussian armies might 
easily have penetrated to the Rhine. The French 
appeared to expect it, but the countries which, in 
the following months, had still so much to suffer 
from oj^ression, dared not complain of the delay 
which had taken place in their enfranchisement 
from the yoke of the French. It must be considered 
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as a particular disposition of Providence, that the 
march of events in Uieorder which ensued, was pre- 
cisdy that, alone calculated for the destruction of 
the military strength of the French empire. Even 
the issue of the battles of Lutzen and Bautzen con- 
curred in producing this great result. If the French 
had already been beaten near Lutzen, so as to have 
been forced to retreat upon the Rhine, they would 
have approached their reinforcements and re- 
sources : that protecting river might have been 
defended with more energy than it was at a later 
period, and the troops whieh were hastening to 
come up from Italy and Spain, might have tendered 
important services on the frontier. 

At all events the Rhine would have stopped fo(r 
some time the progress of the allies, who had not 
yet assembled all their force ; and in the interval 
the numerous French artillery, and the supplies 
which were taken up after the armistice in the 
month of August, would have been fit for service. 
How easy would it have been to create powerful 
diversions in Switzerland, and several other points, 
on the flank of the allies, and thus to concentrate 
the theatre of war in unhappy Germany. I am, 
therefore, well grounded in the conclusion that 
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the first advantages of the French, their advance 
into Silesia, the checks received by separate corps 
under different marshals, and finally, the great 
battle of the nations near Leipsic, were so many 
circumstances necessary to force the rapacious 
es^le back to his nest, after having stripped him 
of his plumes ; and to prepare in this manner for 
wearied Europe a long and lasting repose. The 
artillery, an arm on which Napoleon placed the 
greatest dependance, could only be lost in battles, 
or by the destruction of whole corps, or, lastly, 
by operations in his rear* It was necessary at 
first that he should make some progress, and this 
being made, that he should, in the sequel, ex- 
perience heavy losses. The French nation, whom 
many illusions still blinded, would have declared 
with difficulty against Napoleon, who had yet but 
a small number in opposition to him, as friends 
of peace. 

He was disliked principally because he imposed 
great sacrifices on the people, but they still con- 
gratulated themselves on the possession of an 
unique character, whose genius alone was capable 
to protect the empire against the calamity of a 
foreign invasion. Indeed this last extraordinary 
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eflfort was sustained without many murmurs, and 
public attention was turned aside from the unheard- 
of calamities with which the invasions of the French 
armies, and the exactions of their generals, had 
overwhelmed other countries. Through the pre- 
judice of national egotism they were satisfied with 
considering that a similar misfortune neither af- 
fected the French territory, nor the countries 
which resolved to remain incorporated with the 
great nation. 

Up to the 24th of April, Napoleon remained 
at Mayence, passed in review some regiments of 
cavalry, and some troops brought from Toulon ; 
several columns of the train defiled before him, and 
he visited the fortifications. For some days past 
the guard had been at Frankfort ready to march. 
A complete uncertainty existed concerning the 
time intended for the breaking up of the head- 
quarters. But it was conjectured that Napo- 
leon, on quitting Mayence, would proceed with- 
out stopping to Frankfort, which really happen- 
ed*. He was as early as the 25th of April at Erfurt, 

* " He will hurry us off suddenly, as in other campaigns,** 
taid the officers of his household, who often were totally ignorant 
if they might send forward their equipages, and at what time. 
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and already he displayed symptoms of uneasiness. 
The difference of opinion concerniug that great ope- 
ration, the opening the campaign, absorbed his mind. 
He was often seen mounting his horse to review the 
troops newly arrived, and to inspect the fortificatiwis 
of Erfurt, where ditches were to be dug, and filled 
with the waters of the Gera. The rest of his time 
was busily occupied in his cabinet, and he only 
shewed himself by stealth at the window when 
the cavalry of the guard, the dragoons, the chas- 
seurs, the Polish lancers, and the horse grenadiers, 
were defiling. His old guard always testified the 
greatest devotion for him, because he knew how to 
flatter them on all occasions*. At Erfurt the people 
had been advertised of the march of a large body 
of French infantry by the road to Kranichfeld, for- 
merly Bcaxcely practicable. He apparently took 

* It is a well known fact that Napoleon was exceedingly con- 
versant with the art of conciliating the affection of his guard, 
and of the soldiers who had long served under him, by flattering 
their vanity with distinctions ; many of these were not of an or- 
dinary nature, bnt consisted of something more valuable than the 
. reward of a cross. A complete copy of Denon's large work on 
Egypt, was given to all the colonels who had accompanied him 
in the expedition to that country. This work was, indeed, the 
only useful result Europe derived from that perilous enterprise. 
The officers thus distinguished were very proud of the present. 
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this mode to effect his junction with the corps of 
G^eral Bertrand, which, coming from Nuremberg, 
approached the frontiers. He wished/at the same 
time, to scour the mountains and forests of Thu- 
ringia of those light Russian and Prussian troops, 
who made incursions in that direction. The 
marines who belonged to Marmont's corps, 
marched at the same time by way of Erfurt. 

On the 28th of April, Napoleon, with his own 
and Berthier's staff, removed from Erfiirt to Eck- 
hartsberg. The heavy baggage of the head-quar- 
ters was yet in the rear, between Fulde and Erfurt, 
under the orders of General Guilleminot. The 
greater part of the persons of his suite'had hardly 
a horse with them, to enable them to begin the 
mardi. The led'horses and domestics were stiil 
at ike late head^-qnarters, not being able to follow 
so quiekly, nor to proceed first, on account of the 
swarkns of the enemy's light troops which infested 
the road. 

Napoleon continued his march as far as Wei- 
mar. There he mounted his horse, arrived in the 
dusk < of the evening at Eckhaftsberg, and was 
busily engaged during the night. Berthier, al- 
thofugh bis staff always occupied a house to them- 
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selves, when there were sufficient lodgings to be 
found, resided at the palace, for so the dwelling of 
Napoleon was styled, though it were but a cottage. 
He wished always to have Berthier at hand. He 
took his meals tite-h-tite with Napoleon, when 
there were no persons at the head-quarters more 
eminent in rank; for example, in the absence of the 
King of Naples. Thewhole of the domestics waited 
in the ante-room, or, for want of space, stood upon 
the staircase. I shall speak in the second chapter 
of the manner in which Napoleon and his courtiers 
lived.orconceminghishousehold. AtEckhartsberg 
one might early be convinced of the indifference 
with which the officers at head-quarters regarded 
the brutal acts and excesses in which the troops 
indulged for want of care and superintendence. 
Under the very windows of Napoleon bodies of 
them were collected, and animated each other 
with cries and frightful clamours. Those who bi- 
vouacked in the city were throwing, during the 
whole night, into their fires, all the doors, sashes, 
and other goods of the most necessary description, 
without paying the least attention that at some 
paces farther they might have found effects to 
bum of a less useful nature; and all this outrage 
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was committed in consequence of the custom of 
the French to destroy, without bounds or restraint, 
every thing which the stranger, who afforded them 
an asylum, had so laboriously acquired ; but at 
the same time exhibiting the most disgraceful par- 
simony, even in insignificant expenses, when pay- 
ment on their side was in question. The officers, 
corrupted by necessity, which in the last cam- 
paign had been an excuse for so many excesses, 
contemplated this disorder with a stoical indif- 
ference, or even encouraged it. The impulse once 
given, and the chiefs shutting their eyes, woe to 
the country into which these undisciplined sol- 
diers poured. To set fire to a house, or a village, 
through negligence or want of foresight, was an 
act entirely unnoticed ; to ruin in an instant the 
welfare of a family, or a whole district, when the 
destruction might have been averted by its 
careless author removing a few paces farther off, 
was a trifle. Never have I seen a general, or any 
other officer, bring these ruffians to trial, denounce 
and prosecute such barbarities. The cursed, 
c'e^t la guerre was an excuse for every thing ; 
and one hardly met from time to time a single per- 

son, with an appearance of feeling, who deplored 
yoT. I. j> 
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poor Saicony. The habit of wittieiltMiig humao 
msiery had effiyced every touch of com|)Afl8i<»L 

Who, ill such circumstancerty <;ould oppose 
the breaich of discipline? Sometimes a de- 
termined inhabitant successfully disputed with 
one or two of these scoundrels, the wreck of his 
door> or dlrove them away- Those who aban- 
doned their hou^s were in a worse condition. 

Reckoning from the 29th of April following, 
Buonaparte made all his marches on horseback, 
and did not enter his carriage until the conclu- 
sion of the armistice. When he made use of a 
carriage^ it was commonly a sign of very unusual 
leisure or of vexation. He is reported to have 
said at the beginning of the operaticms^ " I will 
perform this campaign like General Buonaparte, 
and not as Emperor." — Ah soon as Napoleon was 
on horseback, he had some military object in view. 
Generally the business was to reconnoitre the 
country, to inspect fortresses or other works, or 
perhaps to review troops. Then he was accom- 
panied byJBerthier, (the Prince of Neufic^atel and 
Wagrten,) Marshal Bessieres, (duke of Istria,) 
as commandant-general of the guard; Soult, 
(Duke of Dalmatia,) to whom no command was 
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then assigned ; Duroc, (Duke of Frioul,) as mar- 
shal of the palace, all maunted : then followed 
the grand equerry Caulincourt, (Duke of Vicenza,) 
General Giiyot, commandant of the chasseurs of 
the guard, to whom the care of the escorts and 
relays, had been confided ; the adjutants, General 
Mouton, (Count Lobau,) Corbineau, Duromel, 
Drouot, Flahault, and Colonel Bernard. Latterly, 
were also seen. Colonel Deschamps, General 
Hogendorp, and after the armistice, General Nar- 
bonne, the Polish General Pad, and afterwards, 
Korsakowsky ; the last performed on many oc- 
casions the office of an adjutant, and wore indeed 
the French uniform, but was without any allow- 
ance, as were most of the Ifolish officers not com- 
prehended in the guard. 

Maret, (the Duke of Bassano,) minister for 
foreign affairs, was sometimes on horseback, in 
the suite of Napoleon, who had always two se- 
cretaries with him. Near Nuremberg, was a 
fine brigade of Marshal Ney's corps, which sa- 
inted him unanimously with the agcustomed 
" Vtvat,** and seemed animated with the most 
lively enthusiasm. In all circimistances, the most 
experienced troops were placed under the com- 

D 2 
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mand of Marshal Ney, because to him NapoleotI 
always confided the most important and de* 
cisive attacks; but the greater part of his corps 
consisted at that time of conscripts, — at head* 
quarters they spoke with enthusiasm of the courage 
with which it had fought in the first affair. Ney, 
after the action which took place at Weis$enfels, 
wrote to Napoleon in the following manner: 

" Your majesty need entertain no imeasiness 
" with respect to the new levies ; those young 
" people have fought with an intrepidity which 
** allows us to expect every thing from them." 

It is, however, certain that Napoleon himself 
might well entertain some uneasiness at the open- 
ing of the campaign concerning the conscripts; 
and that he had soon reason to be convinced of 
the danger there was in risking a bold stroke by 
opposing masses of inexperienced troops against 
tried and approved warriors. The able mixture 
of officers with soldiers, as well as the strong 
reserve which had been formed by the blending 
of the old and young guard, were alone able to 
give consistency to those parts of the army which 
were not ripened by experience. 

Napoleon before ho alighted at his palace 
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made the circuit of the city, and inquired with 
tnuch eagerness for the road to Siss * (Zeitz,) and 
concerning the population of that place. Often, if 
his dumb show and the signs he made with Iiis 
fingers had not indicated what he wished to say, 
it would have been very difficult to guess the 
purport of his questions, and to answer him im- 
mediately; for his majesty loved brevity, and 
wished to ascertain every thing without circumlo- 
cution, and those ifs and butSy which an emperor 
formerly forbade an abbot of St. Gall to use. 
When the head of Napoleon was not pre- 
occupied by his schemes, he amused himself 
with objects which had no relation to his essential 
business. He would ask, for instance, at the sight 
of the door of a school, the appropriation of the 
building, and the number of scholars it contained. 
Siss or Zeitz might indeed be a place regarded 
as dangerous by him. The sequel proved .that 
this anxiety was well founded ; in the mean 
time he was vexed by the statement of a depu- 
tation of the magistracy of Naumbourg, who re- 
presented themselves to be incapable of procuring 

* Siss was Napoleon*8 erroneous mode of pronouncing tht 
word. —See C^p. 11. Ed. 
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provisions for so many troops, whilst the whole 
country, and the magazine of Weissenfels, were 
blockaded by the eiiemy. His imperial mandate, 
that bread, meat, and provisions, should be pro- 
cured, could have no effect on the actual state of 
things. The millers had been deprived of all 
their supplies of meal, the mills had been partly 
destroyed, and the French troops who were 
isolated, pillaged the convoys that might still 
have been brought up in spite of the scarcity of 
beasts of burthen. 

Marshal Duroc, under the orders of Napoleon, 
repaired to the town-hall to hasten the prepara- 
tions for supplies. But the disorder resulting from 
over-grown masses was too great, and the wants 
too pressing to make a regular distribution possible. 
The offioersi shrugging up their shoulders, said, 
<* They will pillage/' and this regularly happened 
in every case when they could not provide for the 
wants of these hungry vultures. Napoleon put to 
the deputation many questions concerning the po* 
pulation of the province, the Prussian and Russian 
anny, the disposition of the inhabitants of Leipsic, 
the state of Torgau, Wittenberg, Mersbourg, the 
distance of Zeitz and Lutzen, (that recalled to his 
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teeoDectionGustavus Adolphus,) to whidi they re- 
plied with truth and in a proper manner; among the 
rest this was to be noticed :-«'' Did they think I 
should arrive so soon ?'' It delighted him to appear 
like a god on his obedient clouds^ '' ut Dem ea? 
machind,'' and to strike the people with astonish- 
ment by his rapidity and power. He often spoke 
of himself in die third person, to those to whom 
his questions were interpreted : it was asked^ for 
instance, ^* Is it said that the Emperor has won 
a battle ?'' at another time, '* Is it said that the 
Empemr has many cannon?'' Herein may be 
traced the excess of human vsoiity; a confi- 
dence like that of Xerxes in his army, which in 
Napoleon's latter days always seemed to reirt on 
the vast number of his guns. 

When a great battle was about to be fou^t,. 
this superiority in artillery, of which he always 
made a parade at the ccHnmencement of a cam- 
paign^ must, in his opinion, make on the people 
and inhaUtants a wonderful impressicm, and give a 
high idea of his forces. One might read in his 
&ce the triumph of ambition^ when he thought 
he remarked in the voice of the people asto- 
nishment at his omnipotence. Could it then be 
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surprising, that a man elevated so high by 
fortune, and who believed he could extricate 
himself by his intelligence from the most difficult 
steps, should undertake boldly what appeared im- 
possible to other mortals ? 

By means of the forces at his disposal, he un- 
dertook every thing on a grand scale, and a look 
or glance thrown upon the extraordinary resources 
which he knew how to appreciate, inspired him 
with boldness and security. He did not recog- 
nise in his adversaries the faculty of ably employ- 
ing the forces which they had at their command, 
thinking himself alone capable of dire^cting such 
great machines. By his severity, his will, and 
the execution of it, were, to use the expression, 
consequent on each other ; and in such a manner, 
during the latter part of his government, that the 
progress of affairs was very simple and without 
mystery. The orders which emanated from him 
were exceedingly brief, conceived in a grand 
style, having one general view. The execution of 
the details was abandoned to generals and sub- 
ordinate officers, who, since the Revolution, had 
acquired much practice, and learned the art of 
extracting themselves from embarrassing situa-^ 
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tions. The science of Napoleon consisted above 
all in this, — ^that for the execution of a plan which 
he had conceived on an extensive scale and 
which he had weighed, he chose, with a firm and 
inflexible will, the means which should conduct 
him in the quickest and most vigorous manner 
to his aim. His fearful authority dissipated as 
chimerical every objection, every representaition, 
every plea of impossibility, concerning even the 
most insignificant things. If, for instance, it 
had been represented that a certain mode was 
impracticable ; this appeared to him but a jest, 
which excited the ironical exclamation, " Ah ! on 
ne pent pas,'* Ah ! it cannot be done : And he 
never gave up his prepossession till impossibility, 
as it might be. said, stared him in the face; to such 
a degree had he been spoiled by Fortune ! 

While he was at table with Berthier, the con- 
versation had turned upon the magistracy of the 
place. An officer belonging to the viceroy of 
Italy, brought him the information that .the corps 
of that prince had arrived at Querfurt, and the 
prince himself had established his head-quarters 
at Schraplau : he appeared very well pleased 
with this news^ and employed himself all day 
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in his cabinet. When he was informed that an 
engagement had already taken place with the 
advanced guard of his grand army under Ney> at 
Weissenfels^ he had no longer any rest. 

On the 30th of April he gallopped on horseback 
through a beary rain, from Naumbourg to Weia- 
senfels, and reconnoitred a hill beyond the towuy 
where the attack of the preceding day had taken 
place. No traces of it were to be observed, 
except some dead soldiers and horses, and an 
ammunition waggon which had blown up, for 
the Russian and Prussian cavalry were still at 
hand, and had removed the wounded. Napoleon 
caused his troops to encamp on the heights above 
the town; a swarm of infantry, bivouacked^ 
crowded together in the market-place. From 
the arrival and departure of the different corps, 
nothing could be comprehended relative to their 
composition. One brigade abstracted from an- 
other, and the defects of discipline continually 
increased. 

No (me could remain in the suburbs; a slight 
degree of control scarcely existed in the city, 
and under the eye of head-quarters. 

Those who conducted themselves in the mos* 
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horrible manner in this march of the French 
army, were Uie troops of the advanced guards 
chiefly Italians, who robbed and pilk^ed openly. 
After some hours^ employment on the first of 
May, the cry of " <i cheval/'— To horse ! was 
suddenly heard at the head*quarters of Napoleon. 
It was thought that he was merely about to make 
some '< reconnaissance,'' for no one was acquainted 
with the motive which induced him so rapidly to 
change his head-quarters. But from the hill in 
front of Weissenfels, the signal announcing the 
appearance of a line of enemy's cavalry, and 
strong posts of Cossacks, had been made* They 
had probably alarmed the bivouac, and thus 
occasioned the assembling of the troops. Napoleon 
instantly presented a mass of infantry, the ca- 
valry marched upon Leisau and Bippach. The 
corps of Ney was in advance, and at the head of the 
advanced guard were Generals Souham and Kel* 
lerman. The other corps, near which was Buona^ 
parte in person, made a more forward movement 
by the right, on the heights towards Posema, to 
wait till the defile of Rippach should be occupied. 
The road passes obliquely, by a gentle descent, 
'throu^ the village situated in a bottom; on the 
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Other side it rises by an equal ascent towards the 
heights, which are of very easy defence, whilst 
above and below the villages of Rippach and 
Portsen, the banks of the Rippach are a little 
steepen 

Marshal Bessieres, Duke of Istria, colonel-gene- 
ral of the guard, and who, in that situation, was 
not necessary to the attack of the defile, marched 
in haste at the head of the tirailleurs, who ad- 
vanced by way of Rippach. The duke had 
scarcely gained the side of a height occupied by 
the artillery of the allies, when he. fell, struck in the 
abdomen by a cannon-ball/ The fall of this imr- 
portant character was concealed from the troopl^ 
as much as possible, his body was immediately 
covered with a white sheet, and no mention was 
made of the accident. It was by a mere chance 
that the loss of a general or person of note could 
be learned at head-quarters* After every, battle 
the most profound silence prevailed respecting the 
fate of those who had fallen, and the French 
feared to own at what a price they bought their 
pretended victories. 

When the shaft of death had stricken any one 
the grass soon grew upon his tomb, and even two 
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friends in their private conversation seldom men^^ 
tioned the deceased. So accustomed had the 
soldiers become during a long war to perpetual 
sacrifices. Their hearts being blunted, and in- 
different to the loss of so many distinguished 
men, they regarded the death of their brothers 
in arms with the same sangfroid ns the fall of the 
leaves in autumn, expecting the deficiencies to be * 
replaced the following year; misery did not af^ 
feet their feelings so long as it spared themselyes. 
The line of the Allies extended from the road 
leading to Lutzen and Leipsic, towards Starsie- 
del; their cannon, planted between those two 
places, enfiladed the high- way, and greatly an- 
noyed the French infantry formed in the fields 
by its side. 

The French had lost some hundreds of men ; 
the want of simultaneous combination in the 
movements of the troops newly raised was clearly 
perceived. The French generals themselves 
complained that there was no ensembk in the 
attack ; but the principal cause which rendered 
their movements difficult, or at least retarded 
them, was the deficiency of cavalry. The in- 
fantry, wearied by the labour of the preceding 
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dayd> was obliged to make head against the 
enemy's cavalry, for the small number of cavalry 
the French had was insufficient for that purpose ; 
it consisted for the major part only of regiments 
of the guard, which was always kept in reserve. 
This campaign confirmed the opinion, that infan- 
try, but not cavalry soldiers, may be easily made 
of raw recruits : and Napoleon, who thought he 
could accomplish every thing by his power, shewed 
by this miscalculation, occasioned by his pride, 
that an imperial of der could not create a good 
body of cavalry, as readily as it might a fortress. 
The infantry of the Allies at first took the direction 
of Pegau ; the French had nothing to oppose their 
great masses, consequently they drove back the 
troops before them, and their bivouacs occupied 
the right and left of Lutzen. Napoleon, after having 
rapidly reconnoitred the environs, established his 
head-quarters in the town-hall of the place. 

The battle of Lutzen, in which Gustavus Adol- 
phus had terminated his heroic career, seemed too 
much to occupy the attention of Napoleon. — 
With an intention perhaps of finding some coin- 
cidence of time and position, on the day follow- 
ing, the second of May, he inquired with much 
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€agenies8 the day of that battle, the poBition of 
the armies, and for the spot where Oastavns 
Adolphus had Men*. Napoleon did not expect 
to be attacked on the day mentioned, not in that 
position; consequently, the battle of Gross- 
GUi»*sdien, even if its result should be considered 
of a doubUul nature, ought to be ranked among 
the ninnber of the ablest and most successful 
military operations of Napoleon. His different 
corps d^amUe were on the march to unite in the 
nei^bonrhood of Leipsic. The viceroy was 
ttK>ving towards Querfurt, and advanced by 
way of Mersebourg in the night of the first and 
second of May ; his head quarters were at Etsch. 
Marshal Ney vras at Kaia, a short league distant 
frc^m Lateen near Pegau. General Bertrand 

• I here take occasion to observe, for the reader who may re- 
quire the information, that the celebrated battle near Lntzen, in 
which the Swedes, notwithstajiding the death of their king, de- 
feated the army of Wallenstein, was fought the 6th of November, 
1632. The two armies, in presence of each other, had ap- 
proadied so near, that they were separated only by the road 
from Lutzen to Leipsic. The fields of Pegau were in the rear of 
the Swedes, and the environs of Mersebourg m that of the 
AasttiftiiS. Thus between this and the second battle of Lutzen, 
as the French denominated it, there was no similarity, neither 
in the day or the position, for the field of battle extended on 
the siAe of Lutzen towards Zeitz and Pegau. 
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coming from Nuremberg, was crossing the moun* 
tains, and a division of his army took a share in 
the battle at the extremity of the right wing of 
the French. Napoleon in person .was with the 
main body of the army on the road to Leipsic, 
and had sent forward Greneral Lauriston who 
was already between Schoenau and Lihdenau in 
the midst of the fire. The troops .were marching 
in close order, in the rear of each other, and 
Napolepn had already advanced at the head of 
his army towards Markranstadt, when the cannon 
near Lindenau announced the beginning of this 
memorable day ; then Buonaparte, whose atten* 
tion had perhaps been engaged by some report, 
halted and remained in meditation by the side of 
the road for half an hour. The troops advanced 
without stopping, and the fire of the artillery 
continued near Lindenau. Suddenly between ten 
and eleven o'clock, a brisk canncmade commenced 
in the rear of the right flank, in the direction of 
great and little Gcerschen. Marshal Ney was at 
Kaia, and its environs had been attacked with 
fury by the Prussians. Napoleon remained 
silent, observed for some minutes the smoke and 
distant cannonade, instantly changed his plan. 
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eouAter-marched all the troops advancing on the 
road and caused them to retreat towards Lhtzen. 
It may -^ell be conceived that so rapid a change 
in the direction of these masses, with the artUlery 
and baggage, could not be effected without con- 
siderable embarrassment. During these move- 
ments, Ney, although briskly pushed, maintained 
Himself vigorously at his post ; ' Napoleon repair- 
ed without delay to the point of attack upon 
Kaia, and the wounded retired in great num- 
bers before him, between that village and Lut- 
zen. His presence inspired the troops with 
enthusiasm, ' although Ney's corps was oom^ 
posed but of young conscripts, who perhaps were 
then for the first time in their lives under fire. 
Scarcely a single wounded man passed before 
Buonaparte without saluting him with the ac- 
customed vivat Even those who had lost a 
limb, and in a few hours were to become the 
prey of death, paid him that homage. Not froni 
one dying enthusiast alone did I hear this gra- 
tulatory exclamation, but perhaps firom fifty. 
All these men^ blinded by the illusions of national 
viihity, voluntarily suffered themselves to be con- 
ducted to slaughter. Napoleon himself perceived 

VOL. I. E 
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^p yaat importaiuBe of iHs ieDgtg«ment in its 
f^efi^ Pict0i3tt ; he ww aw»n9 ttuat lie hud but in- 
fixp^rieiVPed yp^Qg sieldiero to oppose to firactised 
^ppp9, 9^ 7»irpf^ie4 i»fi»ntry to »Dpi^]i^r f»irfi)ry. 
TJIil^. €»^U9iaEH39 hip presence inspired Imd t« 
s9p{4y the plaQ§ of expt^rieno^ and strength : h« 
was pfljrtiiQuVwly weak i» «trtiHery, an a|^ on 
i^cb he greajtjy, nay, almost ppl^lyi dep«»d«d, 
fpr.he hf^l, at that time, hardly two hnndj?ed and 
fifty guns with the corps assemhled on the sfiiPi. 
At the moment, of his arrival at liaia the chwM 
qf hattie appeared turned against him ; Nley was 
4bi^ed to yield to the courage of the Prassiaiub 
fh^ low was already very great on theFrw^ 
si4^, and w^u* ^tiU iaqr^f^ing m the quarter m^r 
lm^> W i^eaw^ of th§ §ffwrts made to tak^estd 
]5§i$ake tlM^ yUl^g^? of J^m mi liana, which are 
gitft^l^c^ fit aqiv^er of an hour's m»r<^ from etch 
/9the?, v^ f pla^i^ inter^persied with trees, and 
d*t9h^,fell of wat^r ; they h*d besii earried by 
W^^;a<59«ffdipg %9 the Freftob ft«3Diint, six or 
ji(^VAn .^WSis :^a. might be «on»deyed as the 
}mn9f the pPmlim- Th» vUloge did aot, indeed, 
iff^ poiQt pf fi,tj44tion, ^qmiRVid the enviirons. The 
p^^s^UtJ^s of ground abfwt it were insignifioant^ 
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mud the most considerable heights wdre in the 
n^ghbtmrhood of Statsiedel. The latter position 
hmixkg in its front a tonal which was difficult to 
cross, offered iwtwithstanding an excellent point 
d'appui for the two arnnes, and if that of the 
viceroy of Italy had not threatened the righ* 
flank of the Prussians^ the vigorous defence of this 
very point would have changed the issue of thd 
barttie in at manner much lesd favourable to the 
French. The name of the village of Kaia mighl! 
have been, with greater reason conferred, on the? 
Uwfctle of the 2d of May than that of Lutien or 
Gross^Gcerschen ; for on the site of Kaia the 
military success of Napoleon began to change* 
If the PruMians had succeeded in penetrating for 
half an hour longer, the whole line of the French* 
army on its march between Weiseenfels and 
Leipsic would have been broken, and their 
dnnftlry might have acted with great s^uccess on 
ite rear, in the direction of Weissenfels. Napo- 
leon was fully aware of this; he remained almost 
the whole of the day behind Kaia, in the direction 
of Lutzen, where his infantry, in echellons, and 
his old guard, had been placed in reserve near 
the eayalry. He exposed himself in tbis^ more 
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perhaps than in any of the subsequent engage* 
ments fought m Saxony, because he perceived 
how much the courage of the army, the opinion 
of the people, and the preservation of his charac- 
ter, (staked at a short distance from the French 
empire,) depended on gaining it. I never per- 
ceived more apparent signs of embarrassment in 
his countenance than on- that day, at the moment 
when perhaps the third attack on Kaia and Raiia 
had been repulsed ; and when one of his brigades; 
driven from the first of these villages, had betaken 
itself to a downright flight. Napoleon received 
a report from one of his orderly officers with a 
dreadful *' Ha ! *" He ordered it to be repeated 
to him, throwing at the same time a long, doubt- 
ful, and apprehensive look on Berthier, and 
Gaulincourt, as if he would have said, *' Do you 
think my star is setting ?" 

The right wing of the French army was rested 
with difficulty upon Starsiedel, which the day 

* This interjection " Ha r as pronounced by Napoleon, had so 
many meanings, and he understood how to modulate it in such an 
Q3tonishing manner, that it might be discovered at some distanct 
if the news he received were good or bad : and when he appre- 
hended the sense of a discourse,he expressed in the most signifi- 
cant ioanper,by thJBit monosyllable, his satisfaction or dUpiieaBure. 
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before had been occupied by General Girard. 
This village, as well as those of Klein Gcerschen 
and Kaia, became a prey to the flames. I cannot 
give any opinion concerning the movements of the 
French left wing, because it was both out of the 
reach of a distinct view, and hidden by a thicket 
on the edge of the canal*. Napoleon remained, 
it is true, chiefly with his guard ; but he often 
shewed himself, and at the head of every corps 
which had newly come up. Accustomed on the 
day of battle to operate on the minds of his sol* 
diers before the engagement, by some action cal- 
culated to inspire enthusiasm, he did not neglect 
this occasion of animating their ardour, and ex- 
citing their devotion. It is true, in this instance, 
the attack had been so sudden, that he had no 
leisure to distribute eagles, to promise crosses of 

* I here repeat, that far from aspiring to the honour of be- 
coming an historian,! adhere simply to the relation of what I per- 
flfonally saw and heard. One who is not attached to the staff, 
cannot, ef course, be acquainted with the relation of the different 
corps to each other, consequently can give no opinion on the 
detail of their manoeuvres; with respect to the ensemble of 
the operations, printed official reports which one has read, form 
the only authority. Where I to make use of these, my memoirs 
would assume the character of a treatise on tactical manoeuvre, 
which is foreign to my plan. 
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konour, or promotion, unneceesmrf means witli 
hii^ guard ; but he shewed himself to the troops, 
according to his custom^ when they attacked; 
and, as he gallopped down the lin^s^ he was 
saluted with vivat^j re-echoed from coluBm to 
column. A short time before. Napoleon, for 
9ome fault, had deprived a battalion of its com*^ 
mander. He knew that this ofl|cer, otherwise a 
very brave man, was exceedingly beloved by his 
aoldiers. He rode up to the front of the corps, at 
the head of which he replaced him, after addressing 
him in a short speech. The acclamations of joy 
from that body resounded afar off; it immediately 
filmed the head oi a column which advanced to 
attack a height in the rear of Starsiedeh All ilm 
other regiments greeted him with acclamations^ 
even amid the fire of artillery. The battle stili 
continued, and was kept up in the neighb ourhood 
of Kaia^ until half past six in the evening. Each 
side ^fought with a fury worthy of admiration, 
and the brave Prussians found plenty of employ'* 
ment for the French. Their batteries near Goer- 
schen and Rana, played on the imperial guard, 
a(nd several balls and grenades fell near Napoleon: 
an impecteur des posies lost a leg close by him> 



and eyeb bultets wer6 wMstKng around kirn. A 
visible embarrassmeiit migbt be observed in the 
persons of his s^te, as the fire drew nektet, and 
Kaia, the pitot of the engagement, be(^»Ae en- 
Ashgered : the moment arrived when at) appeared 
l6st oh that point, and the reserve of the old gniard 
Was expected to attack : then Coont lobati, an 
adjirtattt off Napoleon, and one of the most intrepid 
of hiti^ generals, piaced himself, by his otd&^ tft 
the head of a divisi^ of ti^ young g^rd, to re« 
talce the positioti^ Aa soon as this attack hkd 
sttcceeded, Napdeon directed another of hia adju« 
tfitiis, Cronot, general of the artillery, '^ to collect 
a tUittery of siaty pieces of mtktcm :'' he briefly 
pitted mt to idm the corps from which they werei 
to be taken, afid where they were to be posted. 
A movement of such importancfe, by a dozien words, 
Was made the work of fh^ fwiftkling* of an eye, g^ 
well had bis officers learnt to comprehend him. 
TiAi battery, planted on the heights dfef^^taiteiedel, 
made a considemble impression m Stance, dur* 
ing hs fire, and Napoleon followed at the head of 
the second column of attack ; this was a momei&t 
wll€fn he shewed himself inf person, impelled by 
.the ardent desire of victory. He flew &ott ond 
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point to another, continually urging bos troops oor 
ward to obtain some advantage of grouncjly that the 
€neipy,:9nnoyed.by the brisk fire of the artillery, 
night neither ^ able to maintain their position, 
n9!r;perseyere in their resistance. His cdlumns^ 
\fere already ^marchipg over. the carcases of the 
e|iemy!s advanced guard, which had occupied the 
poisitioxiralready he had caused the small ^ninen* 
C^ at thej back of Starsiedel to be occupied, and he 
wished ,tQ [Mirsue bis advantages in the direction 
of Pegau. From sixty to eighty pieces of cannon 
continued their fire on the centre of the opposing 
army ; GrossrGoerschen became a prey to the 
flames,, and was. carried; but the combined army 
remained firm on every point which it chqse 
vigorously to maintain, however incapable it might ^ 
be of. defence, and sustained the battle till night 
had completely closed upon them. 

. ]y9poleon called a Polish general of his suite, and 
said to him very briefly, ** Go to Cracow, and say 
Iliayis.won a battle/' This was the only despatch 
for;Warded from the field of battle. The general 
imv^ediately departed.. Nothing more was. now 
t€|be seen than the flashes of the guns^ which were 
about to cease firing ; the position of the pieces 
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could not be discovered. The villages on fitr 
lifted up the horizon in three places, when a body 
of cavalry advanced with as little noise as possiUe,^ 
in close order, up to the battalions formed in 
squares, behind which was Napoleon. I believe, 
if it had approached rapidly, two hundred paces 
nearer, he would have been taken prisoner, with 
all his suite ; for the attack, and the fire of the 
French musketry, were so close together, and the 
darkness so great, that friend could not be dis- 
tinguished from foe. At that moment the smie of 
Napoleon suddenly dispersed. Napoleon himself 
disappeared for some minutes, and every one 
anxiously inquired, "Where is the Emperor?" Such 
was the scene that terminated this gigaMic ^n* 
gagement. The attack of cavalry, which indicated 
on the enemy s side an energy inspired by a calm 
confidence in his means, was, in fact, repulsed by 
the French infantry; but Napoleon was unable to 
ascertain whether there might not be some nu. 
merons masses on his flanks or rear, ready to create 
a diversion* 

I shall not inquire whether it might not have 
been advantageous for the Allies to continue the 
attack on the line of juncticm of the French kt 
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Wdsie&ftis, with bodies of light troops, and above 
^IwitbeaiTalry; for, in the most disastnnid event, 
there would still have remained, for a column so 
ocnkpoted, an open retreat to Torgau, by cross* 
ing the Elbe ; and these troops "would have, at all 
events/ caused infinite damage to the French army, 
while the latter, for want of cavalry^ could have 
occasioned them very little; 

The mieasiness entertained from the expectation 
of a similar attack, obliged the troops to remain 
fimned in squares of battalions, during the night 
of tlw 2d and 3d of May. When Napoleon, who 
fattd returned to his head-^quarters at Lutssen, after 
ten at night, quitted them the following morning 
at hnik of day, to view the field of battle, the 
tlxidp» preserved the same order. 

Then the loss of men, experienced by the Frencii 
army, might be estimated; the field-hospitals were 
itt a dteadfol state of activity, and near the villages 
oIKaiaaml Hana> almost the entire smrfece of the 
gvoimd was strewed' with the dead. There might 
be reckoned on this spot, where indeed the battle 
had been most murdetous, from two to three 
thousand killed ; the greater part on the French 
side.^ The young assailants had enooubtered for* 
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audable adversaiiea in tlie Prusiian guard, and 
the ditches were filled with the dead bodies of 
the former. At a rough guess, the Freneh loss 
might be calculated at six or eight thousand men, 
and double the number of wounded ; the loss ot 
the Russian and Prussian combined armies, eoM 
hardly be esteemed so great. I estimate the 
strength of the French army on that day at about 
a hundred and twenty, or a hundred and thirty, 
thousand men, as the corps of the Viceroy, Ney, 
MaedonaM, IMioiitier, Marmwit, and Bertrand, 
were all united*. 

The observer of historical erents may remark a 
wonderful difference between former bittlesi and 
those of the present day, when he recollects thtti 
in the first bauttle of Lutzen, although the tWo cim^ 
trading parties did not, together, asiount to more 
than forty thpusand men, their aggregate loss^ 
computed at nine thdi»9aad killed ; at least 
fourth of the coaftbatants. 

Of all the reports of military events, whitih die 
French papers eontained, that of the battle of 

" '« I ■■■■II I I ■ I !■ I I . . ■ '1^ 

* There was, as has been observed, but the adyanced guard, 
or apart of the Utter corps engaged, and Lautiston kept aloef 
n^ Lisdeiai^ 
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Lutzen was distinguisbed as being the roost 
fieiithful : the progress of the action was fairly re^ 
presented, but, as usual, the Prussian loss was 
exaggerated, and the French diminished. No 
mention was made of the general officers who were 
killed or wounded. Nevertheless, Greneral Grumer, 
one of those who were most dangerously hurt, 
died on the night of the battle, at Lutzen. The 
allied armies lost but few men as prisoners, and^ 
as far as I could learn, none of their cannon were 
captured. They carried off all their wounded. 
Under cover of their excellent and numerous 
cavalry, they made a fine' retreat, similar to 
those we had so often occasion to admire in the 
Russian campaign. The want of cavalry pre- 
vented the French army from deriving any great 
advantage from the retreat of the enemy. The 
principal fruit of the battle for the French, was 
thus reduced to the possession of that part of un- 
fortunate Saxony situated on the ri^t bank of 
the Elbe. 

On the morrow of the engagement which had 
been so warmly contested. Napoleon was saluted 
by the lively acclamations of his troops, formed ia 
squares of battalions. He passed several brigades 
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in review, and minutely examined the position of 
the preceding day. 

The fine military appearance which prevailed 
in the new army, that had sprung, as it were, out 
of the ground, by the touch of a magic wand, was 
truly admirable. Although the excesses of the 
French soldiery could not be contemplated without 
disgust, the military spirit, the activity -on the 
march, and the courage of the young troops, so 
hastily raised, and suddenly opposed to expe- 
rienced soldiers, excited astonishment. 
' Napoleon remained for several hours by the great 
fire of the bivouac, which was burning near a strong 
battalion of the old guard formed into a square, not 
far from Gross Goerschen. He there awaited a new 
attack, upon the left wing near Leipsic, which was 
to be made under the direction of the Viceroy of 
Italy; he remained in a state of inaction^ until about 
haif*past nine, when the roaring of camion was 
beard : the rear-guard of the enemy still occupied 
the hills in the direction of Pegau, about two 
leagues from Lutzen, although the main body of their 
army had: passed through the village. Strong co- 
kmrns of cavalry were still observed near Hohen- 
Alcdsen and:Zeitz; they retired towards Alten- 
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berg and Chemmtz, to take the direeiion c^ 
Dresden. 

Napoleon gave orders for the subsequent 
march of his army^ from a small hill near the 
road^ a pomt which had perhaps been chosen 
the day before, by the allied ioionar^hB for their 
obedfvationa^ He might probably b6 dewont 
of throwing the enemy's rear-guard into disorder ; 
aad he wished a division to press it im the ittarob 
betwe^ Pegau and Zwettkau. The ddiay of a 
general who did not approaoh him as fost m 
he desired, greatly enraged htm. Veui rrnnpez 
/^-~— e, *' You creep •—*-/' he exclaimed. The 
$tt?mpt to pursue was notwithstanding fruitless ; 
for the allied army, as I have remarked, had so 
well disposed its retreat, that only a few skir- 
mishes took place between its rear- guard tod 
the advmeed guaird of the French, under the 
Viceroy of Italy^ near Harta, Nossen, ami Wik^ 
draf, on the folkwing days, before the occupation 
<»f Breoden. 

The imperial head^mvters were removed on 
the 3d of May to Pegau, on the 4^ to BqTna^ 
and on the fith to Coiditz. The Khig of Sazon.^ 
"was at that time at Prague: The Emperor sent 
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him intelligence of the result of the battle sft 
hutzen, and also informed him, that he hoped 
ia a few days to entet Dresden. It appeared 
however to be his intentioo, to pass the Bkhe 
n^ar Konigsteiui in case the Alhes should undef*- 
take t^ defend the capital^. He sensibly ex* 
perieoced the want of cayalry, for he frequ^itly 
pressed the King of Saxony, to send him two 
regiments of ouirassiers, still in Franconia. 
yneertain as to the state of Torgau, Napoieom 
embraced every oj^rtunity of inquiring the 
fate of that fortress, and of Dresden. He even 

* He asked a peasant who had lately returned from Dresden, 
if the Emperor would be a welcome guest in that capital : the 
latter frankly answered him, *' The Emperor would, but not 
his soldiers.** The Russians were better liked than the Frepch, 
because they were not so lavish of blows. Buonaparte then. 
enquired of the peas^t, if the inhabitants of Dlesden^ mne 
much incensed by the blowing up of their bridge ? " Tis of no 
consequence ; twill be rebuilt," he replied with a smile, shrug- 
yifg up hit shottUera. Napoleon, however, ni^ver 9i|id a 
word about paying for the repairs. We shall spea]c by and b^ 
of those traits of generosity, towards which he sometimes felt an 
lndiiialioD. A generosi^ amounting to very little, because ex<- 
penses of dial, description, could seldom be taken from his privy- 
purse ; and the embarrassment and urgent nature of his affairs 
rafely permitted his return 'to complete such objects. This was 
the case with the sorry indemnity, he granted to the inhabitsate 
Qf BischofsrWerda, whose town he at one time annpunced hit 
intention to rebuitd. 
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sent General Tbielmann to the governor of Torgau, 
to inform him of the victory he had gained at 
Latzen, and that he had placed a Saxon corps 
under the command of Marshal Ney, who was 
at Lelpsic ; he recommended him to open a com- 
munication with the marshal, to send into the 
field all the troops of his garrison fit for service, 
leaving but two thousand men in the citadel. 
At Woldheim, the bridge had been burnt by the 
Russians ; the march of the army was stopped till 
it could be repaired. However, the cavalry and 
light infantry were able to cross by a ford, and 
Buonaparte himself was constrained to" do the 
same. 

It may here be observed, that although he was 
a bad horseman, he often abandoned himself 
entirely to the direction of his horses, which 
were generally small and poor in appearance ; he 
frequently risked his person in narrow swampy 
ways, in dreadful and dangerous roads, and in 
crossing rivers. The grand equerry, who, by 
the nature of his office, went immediately before 
him, was commonly engaged in finding the most 
practicable places. 

Napoleon himself remarked at one time vnth 
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much naivete, that he had learned a great many 
things, but had never been able to make himself 
a complete horseman. His make was not indeed 
calculated for equitation. When he gallopped 
he sat carelessly in the saddle, generally holding 
the reins in his right hand, while the upper part 
of his body was jumbled, as the horse went on, 
forward, or on one side, and his left hand hung 
negligently down. If the horse made a false 
step, he immediately lost his balance. On the 
7th of May, Napoleon proceeded from Waldheim 
to Nossen ; the Viceroy of Italy, with the ad- 
vanced guard, as far as the vicinity of Wilsdruf ; 
the fifth corps fTarm^e, under General Lauriston 
approached near Meissen ; the fourth, under Ge- 
neral Bertrand, remained between Mitweida and 
Freyburg. The following day Buonaparte's 
hea:d-quarters were to have remained at Wilsdruf. 
But as he approached that small town, as usual^ 
at the head of his staff, he received intelligence, 
that the advanced guard of the viceroy had arrived 
at Dresden ; Napoleon immediately said to sqi 
officer of his suite, " Go to Dresden, bring the 
deputation of the city to me ; I have appointee! 

General Durosnel command^int of Dresden,— ' 
voLui; p 
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Gallop all the way/' It was of much importance • 
to him in this, as in similar cases, to secure a 
good reception. 

Dresden, although filled with sad and anxious 
inhabitants, appeared in all the lustre of approach-' 
ing spring. Her circling hills bedecked with 
opening flowers, were covered with French 
warriors. — ^With pain the Saxon patriot saw in 
his imagination that beautiful abode, abandoned 
by the father of his country, become the theatre 
of crime, the prey of bands, whom want and suffer- 
ing inspired with brutal passions. Already on 
either side of the city arose black clouds of smoke ; 
the Russians in their retreat had abandoned to 
the flames two bridges, one of timber-work near 
Ubigau, the other, at the upper part of Dresden, 
formed of w^U-pitched boats. The latter floated, 
burnt and smoking to the water's edge, and, im- 
pelled by the wind, fixed itself across the front of 
the great bridge over the Elbe at Dresden ; this 
was no longer passable, since Davoust had caused 
two of its arches to be blown up, and the tem- 
porary wooden bridge which the Russians had 
erected wais broken down. The most profouikl 
tranquillity eidsted in the city, and was only ister-^ 
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rupt^d by some reports of cannon from the right 
bank of the Elbe. Towards noon, not a soldier 
of the Allies was to be seen. The last of the 
Cossacks crossed the river on their horses, by 
awlmming, the ^itizens, had taken charge of the 
gates. The other inhabitants, in expectation of 
what might happen, assembli^d near their houses, 
full of anxiety concerning the issue of the pending 
movements of the armies. The Emperor Alexander 
had quitted the ,city at one o'clock the preceding 
night, and the King of Prussia in the morning : 
the allied army had fallen back upon Bautzen ; 
it still, however, occupied Neustadt and the 
heights on the right bank of the Elbe. The de- 
puties of the council met Napoleon about half a 
league from Dresden, on the road to Freyberg, 
not far from the office for the receipt of imposts 
belonging to the highways; 

After a compliment, in which they recommended 
the city to his protection, he asked them in a 
brisk and harsh tone of voice, " Who are you V 
" Miemberi^ of ihe municipality.'' " Have yq^ 
supplies of bread V* The magistrates of a, city, 
exhausted by supplies afforded to s^l the troopis 
• which fa^4 already occupied Saxony^ were h^i^y 

F9 
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able to afford him a satisfactory reply ; and if 
indeed the most necessary wants of the new 
comers could have been supplied, the shortest 
stay of these enormous masses would have threat* 
ened to reduce to the worst #xtremities a city 
worthy of compassion. The abominable prin- 
ciple, that every thing was possible, (a maxim 
which sets aside all inquiry whether the resources 
of a state are exhausted or not, or if millions of 
inhabitants may not be consigned to misery,) dic- 
tated to him the reply, " Let bread, meat, and 
wine be furnished," He then turned his horse's 
liead towards the suburb of Pirna, traversed the 
ramparts of the city, as far as the road leading to 
Pilnitz, where he alighted, and proceeded oh 
foot, with his grand equerry and a page, in the 
open country to the spot where the Russians had 
established their bridge of boats. The viceroy 
went before, and conducted him alone near the 
bank of the Elbe, whence the enemy's posts might 
be descried on the other side. Several balls were 
discharged from the heights on the opposite shore ; 
afterwards the firing ceased ; it would indeed have 
been ridiculous to fire on two single men, for the 
led horses and the suite always remained in small 
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clusters at a proper distance in the rear. But if 
the enemy could have divined that the blood- 
thirsty chief was in sight, the shower of balls 
certainly would not so soon have ceased. As 
the passage of the Elbe could not be effected in 
that quarter, Buonaparte resolved to attempt it 
lower down, at Priesnitz or Ubigau. Therefore, 
after having made some observations from the 
left bank of the river at the suburb of Pima, and 
inquired the means of procuring boats, planks, 
and workmen, in a short time, he gallopped in 
person beyond Fredericstadt, towards the place 
already mentioned near Ubigau, The bridge of 
rafts which remained at that place was indeed 
separated from the left bank of the Elbe,, but 
two thirds of it were still left, slowly burning, 
adhering to the other side of the river,^ and no 
troops were posted by the enemy to watch that 
point. 

Not even a Cossack was to be seen. Some 
of the body-guard immediately got on board 
the small boats they had procured, and with the 
assistance of several workmen, the fire, which 
burned but weakly, was extinguished, and the 
bridge towed to the left bank of the river. ' Buona- 
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parte gave directions instantly to collect carpenters 
and materials to establistti on th6 spot a bridge of 
rafts. But, in the first place, troops weire as- 
sembled, who entrenched themselves the follow- 
ing night on the right bank of the river, to cover 
the workmen occupied in the re- construction of 
the bridge. The Allies observed this project. 
They might well be surprised at so prompt an 
expedient to facilitate the passage of an army so 
considerable as the French. On the morning, 
therefore, of the 9th of May, they despatched a 
strong body of troops on the road which leads to 
Meissen, through the villages of Wachau and 
Pischen, and the inhabitants of Dresden were 
awakened by a fire of cannon and musketry pro- 
ceeding from the direction of Neustadt. JBuona- 
parte, accompanied by a single adjutant,had repair- 
ed at three o'clock in the morning to the rampart 
near the Faussebraye, and had given directions for 
placing some pieces of cannon, which about noon 
silenced the enemy's fire: that of the tirailleurs wag 
prolonged, during the whole day, on the opposite 
sides of the Elbe, and no one dared appear on the 
bridge: two guns, covered by entrenchments, 
fired from Neustadt upon the square of the castle. 
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and catholic church of St. Nicholas. Many of 
the inhabitants were killed and wounded in the 
morning: towards noon the cannonade began in 
the plains of Ubigau. The Russians wished to 
prevent the construction of the bridge, and 
liad brought a great number of guns to bear 
upon that point. The woody hills near Ubigau 
were favourable to the establishment of the bat- 
teries ; the killed and wounded became numer- 
ous. 

Buonaparte placed himself at a short distance, 
near a powder magazine, that had been aban- 
doned, and the wood of which was converting to 
the construction of the bridge ; he personally 
directed the measures for repulsing the enemy. 
The Russians brought up about fifty or sixty 
pieces, which they planted along the banks of 
the Elbe. Before any other person coidd have 
observed their number, Buonaparte had arrang- 
ed the necessary dispositions. " A hundred 
pieces of cannon !" he exclaimed, in a voice like 
thunder, to General Drouot, who hastened to bring 
them up, and placed a part upon the heights of 
Priesnitz> an advantageous position, a part near 
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the spot called " the shoemaker's house/' and 
some at the end of the avenue of Ostra*. 

The cannonade was very serious. The Russian 
batteries swept the entire surface of the fields, 
between* Fredericstadt and Preisnitz. But the 
position of the French was much more advan« 
tageous than that of the Russians, as far as the 
hill already mentioned, clothed with wood or vines 
extended, and which covered the Russians near 
Ubigau. Several bullets and grenades fell near 
Buonaparte ; one of the latter tore a piece of 
plank from the partition of the powder magazine, 
and projected a splinter near his head. "If it 
had touched my body it would have been all 
over,** said he, taking up the splinter and ex- 
amining it. A few minutes after, a grenade fell 

* When Drouot returned from Priesnitz, and gave Buona- 
parte an account of the execution of his orders, the latter was 
not very well pleased with the disposition of the guns ; and 
in the first transport of his displeasure, he shook the general 
by the ears : Drouot was not abashed, but assured him in a 
modest but determined manner that they could not be better 
placed. Then Napoleon's discontented air gave way to a 
friendly smile. He appeared to pass it off as a joke, and 
became tranquil. Similar emotions of anger were not singular 
with him, as I shall have occasion to observe in the sequeL 
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between him and un Italian regiment, which had 
halted twenty paces in his rear. The Italians 
shrunk a little to avoid the effect of the explo- 
sion. He observed it ; and turning towards them, 
exclaimed with a contemptuous smile ! Ah ! cujoniy 
nan fa male*. At last the situation became 
rather disagreeable, and he directed his steps 
beyond Cotta, and behind an elevated road near 
Leute-witz, towards Priesnitz. The Russians 
.remarking on a sudden his numerous suite, which 
until then had remained behind in a hollow, sent 
a shower of balls whistling in their rear. In the 
mean time about two battalions had passed the 
river, which, posted at the head of the bridge 
that was begun, were to clear the other side . of 
.the shore. The tirailleurs, under cover of the 
batteries, drove from point to point the Russian 
infantry. The enemy's cavalry, from sixteen to 
eighteen squadrons strong, lay near Trachau 
and Caditz, and were no longer engaged. Pro- 
bably the rear-guard of the Allies, which was to 
oppose the passage of the French army at this 
point, had been reinforced by them, while the 

* Ah ! rascals, it will do you no harm. 
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.main body of the allied atmy retreated on Bis- 
chofswerda, Pul^nitz and Radeberg. 

In this engagement aome hundreds of men were 
lost on both sides : the head of the bridge re- 
mained in possession of the French, and the 
Russians. abandoned Ubigau, of which the former 
possessed themselves. But the works of the 
.bridge became, notwithstanding, very difficult; 
the stream in that place was deep, and somewhat , 
rapid, and cables, anchors, with other apparatus, 
were wanting. After two days' labour, these ob- 
stacles interrupted the construction of this bridge, 
and it was judged more useful to set about the 
restoration of that of Dresden, over the Elbe. This 
undertaking was favoured by the retreat of the 
Allies, which continued the following night. The 
troops atNeustadt, and its neighbourhood, moved 
off by degrees, and on the morning of the 10th of 
May, some bands of Cossacks were alone dis- 
coverable. The Russian generals, Ulanow, St. 
Priest, and Miloradowitsch, did not leave Neu- 
stadt till night. 

Buonaparte hastened with the greatest activity 
to restore the passage over the Elbe ; he passed a 
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part of the day upon the bridge, the re-construction 
of which he intrusted to his Adjutant-colonel 
' Bernard. By the help of long fire-laddersl the 
light infantry crept over that part which had been 
blown up, and having passed it, secured the en- 
virons of Neustadt. Buonaparte himself, with all 
his staff, took a part in this escalade, in order to 
acquaint himself with the state of the bridge. 
Some cannon were put on board the old ferry- 
boats which the French had found. He promised 
a gold Napoleon to pay the passage of each vessel. 
The whole of that day, and the following nighty 
were employed in the reparation of the bridge ; 
and in the course of twenty hours, seven piles of 
wood were secured, and covered in such a manner, 
that on the morning of the 1 1th of May, about ten 
o'clock, the whole army of the viceroy, and even 
its artillery, were enabled to cross. The celerity 
of this operation put Buonaparte in good humour, 
and he hardly quitted the bridge during the 
whole day, over which he saw the troops of the 
viceroy, of General Bertrand, and a part of Mar- 
mont's corps, pass. He placed himself at his ease 
on a stone seat, casting his eyes towards hifr 
dear cannon, and his undisciplined children of the 
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war, who rent the air with their acclamations, and 
were about to carry in their train misery and de- 
spair from the left to the right bank of the Elbe. 

The King of Saxony, who still remained at 
Prague, was directly informed of all that passed, 
after the arrival of Buonaparte at Dresden, by the 
government in immediate commission. Buonaparte 
had pressed him, both by word of mouth and by 
letter, to quit Prague, and return to his capital: 
the miserable situation of the country, and even 
the place of his own residence, both consigned a 
prey to the arbitrary acts and extortions of the 
French army, made a profound impression on the 
mind of the kind father of his people. He at 
length resolved to console and cheer his subjects 
with his presence, by yielding to their wishes, 
and returning to Dresden. There were at the 
same time strong symptoms that the court of 
Austria was about to declare for the cause of the 
Allies. But its army was not in a state imme- 
diately to take an active part in the war, and until 
that moment should arrive, Saxony would be a 
country altogether ruined, if, as had already hap- 
pened, by the sad eflfects of existing relations, she 
continued to be ravaged by the French, she might> 
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in secret, accuse her chief of having neglected an 
expedient for her welfare. 

It must be believed that considerations such as 
these, determined . the paternal spirit of the king 
to return to Dresden. Any delay on his part 
would have irritated the despot, and exposed the 
unfortunate country to all his fury. The king's 
real intention was, therefore, to make a sacrifice to 
his people, although the submitting of his troops 
to the orders of the French, gave his resolution the 
appearance of personal ambition. Indeed he was 
treated as a friend by him*, who, of all the men of 
our age, has made the greatest sacrifices to that 
passion : the whole world, however, knows how 
repugnant it was to the heart of Frederic Augustus, 
and posterity will at once pity him, and judge of 
his conduct with impartiality. 

The return of the king proceeded but slowly. 
Whether he were really retarded by the infirmities 
of age, or by indisposition, or that he already 
reckoned on some steps to be taken by the court 
of Austria capable of protecting his kingdom; 
persons were despatched unsuccessfully, during 
two following days to meet him. At last, on the 

* Meaning Napoleon. £p« ^ 
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12th of May, he entered Dresden, in the midst of 
a solemnity, arranged by Napoleon. Nothing was 
more flattering to the pride of that monarch than 
to decide the fate of Princes. He wished, there- 
fore, to appear that day in the character of the 
victorious restorer of a German sovereign, whom 
he protected ; and he collected with this view, 
aroiind him, all which could render, in the present 
circumstances, the appearance of his army im- 
posing, and contribute to his o wq splendour. The 
guards linied the way from the castle to the front 
of the city. The cavalry, drawn up on the outside 
of the camp at Pirna, by the side of the road, was 
put in motion. They trampled under foot the 
growing crops, so promising in appearance, and 
which would have been of so much service in the 
year of scarcity that followed. The cavialry con- 
sisted of chasseurs, grenadiers, dragoons, Polish 
lancers, (the best troops of that arm,) with the 
gendarmerie d'ilite. The flying artillery of the 
guard was posted at the extremity of the wing, 
opposite Grunau. 

Napoleon himself regulated the arrangement of 
the troops^ and when all were in order, he sent an 
officer to the King of Saxony, who was waiting on 
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horse-back, with a slender retinue, at the gate of 
the great garden, to invite him to repair to one of 
the small bridges on the road from Pima, where 
he intended to embrace him, and- where he ac- 
tually did receive him. The King experienced ad 
emotion of joy at the sight of his capital ; but that 
feeling could not allay the grief caused by the 
rigorous calamities which afflicted his kingdom* 
Having alighted a few paces before he came to the 
place of rendezvous, he was welcomed by Napo^ 
leon, who conducted him into the city with the 
roaring of cannon, the ringing of bells, and the ae^ 
clamations of the troops. Napoleon told the depu- 
tation of the council who came to ireceive the 
inonarchs at the entrance of the city, that they 
were under an obligation for the seiitiments and 
fetum of the king, and for the moderation wi^ 
which they were treated. The joy of sedtigagaitti 
W a protedor, within the walls of Dresden^ a be- 
loved sovCTcign, stifled, for a mdment, the ^iftf 
occasioiied by present calamity, and the sad pros^. 
pect of the future. It was thought that the suf- 
ferings endured, that the extrao^rdinary influx ojF 
Infiumerable troops, which had oppressed th^ 
QomAiry frqm the cQQimencement pf the spring/ 
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would soon be at an end ; and would terminate by 
some event or other, perhaps by a peace on the 
banks of the Oder and Vistula. Saxony had no 
power to protect the property of its inhabitants, 
by the exertion of their own strength. They aban- 
doned themselves, by degrees, to that sort of in- 
sensibility which seizes on the possessor of a 
peaceful cottage, when he sees his little all 
destroyed by the flames he cannot arrest. This 
was particularly the case with the villages situated 
On the route of the army, where this inundation of 
ttoops had long appeared to annihilate every hope 
of relief for that year. 

The patriotic Saxons attributed, with justice, 
the misfortunes which extended over the whole of 
Saxony, to the premature incursion of the French 
into the north. It was a calamitous spectacle for 
them to behold, not only a large portion of their 
country consumed by undisciplined bands, but 
their respected king, (whose pacific inclinations 
were repugnant to such an extraordinary state of 
things, so fatal to authority,) in the hands of a 
tnan, who, attached to his detestable plans by an 
immutable tenacity, cared not if entire provinces, 
with millions of their inhabitants, became the victim 
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of his folly. No part of this situation could, how- 
ever, be altered. We beheld, then, the king re- 
called to his capital, by the spoiled child of for- 
tune, from that moment his imperious friend ; at the 
same time the protection granted to the prince, 
served to manifest the power of the protector, 
who endeavoured to shew him more distinguished 
attention, than he had ever testified to any Ger- 
man prince, his ally. The former proofs of esteem 
he had given the king during his stay at Paris, 
and in many subsequent instances, did not a little 
contribute to give an air of sincerity to an amicable 
connexion, founded rather upon policy, at the time 
on which we treat, than on the real sentiments of 
the heart. Napoleon, who never lost sight of his 
ultimate aim, hastened thenceforth to inform the 
king of every thing which could be agreeable to 
him, console, him, or procure him somertranquilUty 
of mind, respecting the fate of his kingdom. 

No Sunday, no festival passed, without Napo- 
)eon gravely hearing mass. If the army made 
the smallest progress, the King of Saxony was im* 
mediately informed of it. In every departure or 
return of Buonaparte, during the progress of the 
campaign, he never omitted seeii^ the king in per* 

VOL. I. G 
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son, or conveying him fais greeting. To thift amiftr 
biiity, which Napoleon knew how to display, in 
the most fascinating manner, when he chose, M^em 
added the deep impression he produced on the 
king, his family, and the inhabitants, the day of 
Hie battle before Dr^den, when hastening from 
Sile^a by a precipitate march, after having viewed 
the formidable army of fais enemies, he attacked 
it with his almost esdiausted troops, but whose 
courage was still proof, and put it to the rout 
This last fovour (which may be compared to the nots 
of ^ dying swan) of that fortune whose decUnt 
migfat well have been divined, but hardly with cer<- 
tainty, while the armies of his marshals were not 
^anmhilated, had, in a manner, forged anew the 
fetters of the king. The result was, diat when, at 
length fortune punished temerity, the King of 
Saxony, faithful to his promises, was the last to 
burst his ties to Napoleon ; and he only deter- 
mined on that step, when his duty towards his 
subjects, obliging him to remain in his kingdeni^ 
dictated to him at the same time, to have recourse 
to the nuigliaiumity and equity of the vicixirioue 
Allies. 
Napolecm remained until the 18th <tf May at 
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BreBden; be had several eonversatioiis with the 
king. He examined atteiatiyely the environs of 
the cit J, more especially Ubigau, in which direc* 
ticm a cannonade was heard. He passed in re* 
view various divisions of troops on their arrival; 
he obtained two regiments of cuirassiers from the 
King of Saxony, to replace those he had exposed 
to destruction since bis retreat from Moscow. He 
then began duly to appreciate the value o£ each 
cavalry soldier fit for service*. . . 

* tt wail the custom of Ndpoleon to consider, tniimt^ly, the 
field of battle after the engag^nent, whenever time would per- 
mit. He appeared, by examining the positions which the enemy 
had occupied, to wish to inform himself of his strength, and pe- 
aetrate his ptans. He stopped, with apparent interest^ at certain 
spots of ground which seemed to strike his attention, or near the 
dead and wounded of the enemy. I have seen him make his own 
surgeon aligbt by the side of the Russians who stiU exhibited 
some signs of life, to see if it were possible to save them. 

In Silesia, he one day exclaimed, on a similar occasion, ^^ If 
he can be saved, there will at least be one less of them:'' his 
meaning was^ <lf ^toae who wiU personally hate me, or, of whose 
death I have been the cause : imd he gave orders to one of the 
officers who accompanied him to remain, and direct the wounded 
man to be cam^ into the village. By these feigned demon- 
strations of sensibility, he wished to make it understood^ that 
tieoessity alone constrained him to sacrifice the lives of so many 
men. Indeed it mig^t be tibougfat that some evil genius urged 
him OByia spite of himself. How oould he else have remained 
insensible lo the numerous other evils he occasioned. When 
Napoleon went over the field of bfitlk, the Ffefich w)to weif 

G3 
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On the 12tbL of May the Russians had taken 
Bischofswerda by assault, and the French had set 
it on fire in several places. Marshal Ney with his 
corps had passed the Elbe near Torgau. He ad- 
vanced towards Berlin/ and received orders in 
following the right bank of the river, to direct 
himself upon Spremberg and Hoyerswerda. It 
was not till the 15th, at night, that an aide-de-camp 
of this marshal arrived, bringing information to 
Buonaparte. Immediately after his arrival, pre- 
parations were made for breaking up the head- 
quarters. In the mean time, on the 16th at night, 
the Austrian general, Count Bubua, had once more 
an audience with Napoleon, which lasted until 
two o'clock in the morning. It is probable that 
the substance of the general's communications 
was, that the court of Austria found itself less 
disposed than ever to make a common cause with 
Buonaparte; but the latter constantly flattered 

killed, had generally been interred, and the wounded of that 
nation removed. It was well known that the sight of his losses 
was disagreeable to him. I have seen the Prince of Wagram, 
(Berthier,) frequently evince marks of compassion at the sight of 
the wounded, and charge the officers of his staff to see them 
taken care of; notwithstanding which, on other occasions, he 
would speak with the most disgusting indifference of the horrors 
of war as inevitable misfortuHes. 
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Belf he should be able to win ovor that power 
bis dazzling promises, and he did not abandon 
hope till after the termination of the armistice, 
^hen on the 18th Buonaparte quitted Dresden, 
i^as, according to custom, on horseback, en- 
ned by his marshals, aides-de-camp, and a 
erous retinue. The king accompanied him to 
jpot called the Bath, on the way to Bacolzeni 
heat was excessive, and the <iust stifling. 
^ oleon Mras alone in the van, absorbed in deep 
reflection. After some time, he called the grand 
equerry Caulincourt, and conversed withhim only, 
during that day's march of three German miles, 
(or six leagues.) This accomplished diplomatist, 
appeared frequently to possess more of his confi- 
dence than the Duke of Bassano, (Maret.) His 
g^eat devotion and attention to every part of the 
personal service of Napoleon, an attention, which 
extended to the most minute detail, had obtained 
for him the privilege of speaking to his master with 
a degree of freedom ; and, I believe, in consequence 
of the cool and sound judgment for which he was 
distinguished, he did not neglect to represent to 
Buonaparte all that he had to apprehend, as well 
from the disposition of Austria, as from the plan 
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adopted by th^ enemy, to employ their ligjit tcoQp$ 
in annoying the flanks and rear of the Frenidi 
army. But it is well known that Napoleoa, Xxmitr 
ing to his ruling planet and his g^niuiii, never 
listened to advice or remonstfances, andhaaardod 
every thing, in the persuasion that his coenries 
would commit great faults . This waaparticulariy the 
case during the .second part of the oampaign, when 
the Austrians had declared themselves. '' You 
will see/' said the confidants of Buonaparte, who 
re echoed his opinions, " You will see th&ok coxor 
mit errors ; we shall fall upon them and cra^ 
them." I have even heard it said, " They have 
no systematic plan/' How much were these men 
deceived, spoiled as they were by the favours 
which had been lavished on them by fortune* 

Early in the morniag of the 19th of May, the 
h^ad-quarters broke up from Hartha, where 
^uonaparte had passed the night, and came to 
Klein-Forstgen, a league on this side of Bautzen, 
on the road to Dresden, When Napoleon miw 
but a heap of ashes and ruias, on the spot where 
Bischofs-werda had stt^od, he was deeply afiected 
with the sight of the unfortunate inhabitants bewail- 
ing over th^ smoking rubbish of their dwellings. H,e 
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made paffticuhr inquiries, by whidi hd learnt that 
the town had been set on fireby the French. Cau<- 
lincourt, who did not conceal from him any of the 
eJKsrases of his troops, proved to him that the cala« 
mity could in no way be imputed to the Russians. 
From a spontaneous emotion of generosity^ 
Buonaparte promised to repair the losses of the 
inhabitants, and gave directions that the same 
night deputies shoidd r^air to headi^qqarters, to 
present him with a statement of the damage. The 
deputies presented themselves, but the events of 
the two subsequeitt days prevented him from i e- 
ceiving them, or communicating any resolutioisi Qii 
the subject At a kter period, when Napoleoa 
passed through Bischpfs-werda, on his return 
from Silesia, he remembered his i»romise, but it 
appears his purse was not in a condition to for* 
nish the necessary funds to rebuild a town con- 
sisting q£ some hundred houses; reckoning on 
the generosity of the King of Saxony, and pwhaps 
on the institutions established in the country^ he 
contented himself witii granting the inhabitants 
an indemnity of 100,000 livres^. As they had pre- 
s^nned in Bohemia a great portion of their effects, 

* About 4,0002. sterling. Ed. 
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and received much assistance from the Saxon 
people, the greater part of them were enabled to 
extricate themselves from the misery into which 
the fire had plmiged them. But one cannot think 
without shuddering on the dreadful sight which 
these consumed dwellings presented amidst their 
pitiless destroyers. 

Napoleon repaired to the most advanced of 
the posts, to reconnoitre the position of the 
enemy's army. The first point which he visited 
was a gravelly hill, distant a musket-shot from a 
post of Cossacks. All his retinue remained be- 
hind, and Napoleon advanced, accompanied only 
by some of his generals and aides-decamp, while 
the Cossacks, who had alighted, were grazing 
their horses, according to their mode. Buona- 
parte, at that short distance from the enemy, 
formed his plan for attacking the intrenched camp 
of the main army, which occupied the fields, 
lying in form of a terrace, between Bautzen and 
Hochkirch, having the Spree in front, on its left 
wing the woody hills near Kimewald, and on its 
right wing the heights near Klein-Bautzen; it 
occupied the town of Bautzen and all the right 
bank of the Spree, from the heights near Ober- 
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gurig as far as the neighbourhood of Malswitz 
and Klix. The intention of Napoleon appeared 
at first to be, to direct his principal attack against 
the left wing of the Allies, because the infantry 
he intended at the same time to throw into the 
woods and on the heights, might be of great 
assistance to him ; but he was diverted from that 
idea when he reflected on the hollows which there 
are in the mountains near Kunewald, and which, 
extending towards the plain, divide the roads 
over which it was necessary to pass to arrive at 
the point of attack. It appears, that after having 
examined the ground more carefully, he formed 
the plan of turning the right wing of the Allies, 
who had also on that day detachments beyond 
the Spree, near Klix, and were in communication 
with the corps directed upon Koenigswartha, under 
the orders of Generals Barclay de Tolly and 
dTorck. After having continued his reeonnoissance 
upon three other points, (on the height near 
Salzforstgen on the hill of Schmochtitz, and at 
the mill of Lobsau near Klein-welke,) Napoleon, 
returned to his head-quarters, where he arrived 
about seven o'clock. In the mean time, the 
cannonade, which had already been heard after 
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dinner in the diieptioB of Koentga^wartha, be^ 
came every moment Bo^re senons; at eight 
o'clock he hastily mounted his horse, and ad- 
Yfinced as far as Klein-welke. According to 
^ttStoin« a large firci for the bivouac, composed o| 
entire trunks of trees, was lights on the spot. 
I^apoleon was soon convinced, not only by the 
cannonade, but by a fire which ws^s visible, thai 
Lauristcm and Ney were engaged in a serious 
affair. The firing continued to an advanced period 
of the night, and Barclay de Tolly and dTorck had. 
occasioned the French considerableloss on those 
points : even at the head^quarters of their army 
it Mras estimated the next day at two thousand 
men, and eleven pieces of cannon. Buonaparte 
caused the King of Saxony afterwards to be in^ 
fonned that the Italian division, under the coon-* 
mand of Ney, which had been given up for lost, 
had preserved itself. The fact is, that if the 
greater part of the Italians did really save them-^ 
selves it was by flying into Bohemia*. Napoleoi^ 

* After the l&th, at night, this corps being on the retreat, wished 
to foiqi 9, jiuicti(m with Miurshal Ney, who wai advancing from 
Hoyerswerda upon Weissemberg, by Koenigswartha. On the 1 Qth 
this junction was to be effected by a division of Italians, reported 
to be seven thousand strong, and which was to favour the move- 
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teUr^ at wMbnight to recruit his atrefigth with 

n few boiura deep, preparing for the sai^kiary 

day which was to follow. 

The events of the 20th of May formed, in some 

sort, a prelude to the battle of Wurobsexi ov 

Bautzen, since the passage of the Spree, tho 

banks of which are very steep,, and the cchw 

centrating movement of Marshal Ney, brought on 

the attack of the fdlowing day. Alter nine 

o'clock Napoleon mounted his horse, and repaired 

again to the height of Schmochtitz : a aituati^ 

whence he could, as general, enjoy the imposing 

spectacle displayed by the cohimns in advwciAg 

and forming themselves on the ground. 

me^U of Marshal Ney. The Italians arrhred at nooo, witimil 
cavalry, at Koenigswartha i it appears that they had neglected 
tlieir advanced posts, and that, as their manner is, they thought 
more of resting and refreshing themselves, than of gua^diof 
against an attack. They were surprised by a considerably 
corps of Barclay de Tolly's, (which advanced from the direction 
of Radibor,) and entirely romted. A great part of those wko 
were not either killed or taken, traversed the forests and took 
refuge in Bohemia. The artillery and baggage fell into the 
bands of the enemy. Some hours later, Ney debouched a little 
lower down, coming from Soerigia, and advanced upon S^iiMtf 
and Weissig where General dTorck vigorously received him. Tb6 
iPrussians fought like Spartans and thrice repulsed the French ; 
but at lei^^ after having killed several hundreds of men, the^ 
fell back upon their main army. If Ney bad arrived a. few hourf 
sooner, perhaps the Italians would have been saved. 
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The cavalry division of Latour Maubourg passed 
at eleven o'clock, with a formidable train of 
artillery to reinforce, at Dubrau, the right wing 
which was obliged topasstheSpreeat Malchwitz. 
A second column was formed near Maelsitz and 
Oehna. Marshal Oudinot made a false attack 
near Grubschitz on the extremity of the right 
wing, and afterwards crossed the Spree. The 
troops sustained a very smart engagement near 
Sonnenberg ; but after dinner they advanced by 
Wilthen on Postwitz, by Sinkwitz, towards 
Mehltheuer and Traumberg. A village on fire, 
near Lomske, pointed out the march of Marshal 
Ney's and General Lauriston's corps, who were 
advancing from the side of Koenigswartha, follow- 
ing Generals Barclay de Tolly and d'Yorck, The 
two latter not being able to prevent the French 
from advancing, rejoined the grand army of the 
Allies. Napoleon appeared very well satisfied 
when Marshal Ney's junction was effected, and 
saw with pleasure, about three o'clock in the 
afternoon, that the army was crossing the river. 
But his aim was not yet attained, for the Allies 
were still in possession of the heights upon the 
right bank, and they occupied between Bautzen 
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and HoOhkircb, positions fortified by several in- 
trenchments, upon which they rested their apptd 
Very advantageously on either side. They ap- 
peared at first to wish to defend Bautzen, for they 
had barricadoed its gates and avenues; but as that 
town, which may be turned on all sides, was not 
capable of a long resistance, they abandoned it, 
and the French took possession of it towards night. 
At the same time, the army of the French ad- 
vanced but very slowly ; the Russians retired in 
the greatest order, and kept their left wing resting 
with precision on the mountains near Kunewalde 
and the heights of Mehltheuer and Doelen. The 
battle lasted till night-fall. 

Napoleon, to protect his infantry from the 
attacks of the allied cavalry, formed them into 
squares, and the army bivouacked beyond 
Bautzen, in the rear of Aritz, Nadewitz, and 
Burk. Nieder Kaina, and Nieder Gurig, and 
the tillages situated lower down upon the Spree, 
were not yet occupied by the French; but 
on their right wing, they were masters of the 
heights near Mehltheuer and Ebendoerfel, (ac- 
cording to some maps Beikowitz.) The head- 
quarters were established at Bautzen itself. 
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The 21»t of May at sun-ride, the French army 
was seen in presence of the Allies, on a line of 
BevCTal leagues^ and which passed by Ebendoerfiel 
and Strehla, towards Basankwite» or Kieder 
Giirig» in the same dii^ction as the line which 
they occupied the ev^ng before. — ^The latter 
covered the great vmd of Zittau and that of 
Goerlite : their right wing, fonned erf Prussians, 
was protected by the heights of Klein^ Klein 
Bautzen, and passed beyond Burscbewitz an4 
Preititz; their left wing, fonned of Russians, 
rested on the mountains. The attack of the 
centre of this position, wbuld have been too 
murderous for the French. Napoleon, was there? 
fore obliged to wait till Marshal Ney had suc- 
ceeded in turning the left wing. He caused a 
somewhat smart cannonade to be kept up on the 
centre till noon, and both parties were contented 
with disputing some villages, the possession of 
which decided nothing, because the allied Army 
still rested on the hills covered with woods. 
The Allies were aware of the necessity of pro^ 
tecting their extreme left against the troops 
which might debouch by the valley leading from 
Postwitz to Hoohkirch^ by Pilitz, Dflsleni and 
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Rachku. Marshal Oudinot kept them in thai 
wpprdiesisdon. He took advantage of ^e imdep- 
wood, to attack several timeB> by his light inr 
flmtry, the heights near Mehltheuer ; but a con^ 
«iderable body of Russians, detached ^irly in 
the morning as a reinfarcement, had occupied the 
valley near Pilitz, and the heights of Dcelen and 
M«hltbeuer; alter having repulsed with the 
bayonet the French squares, nearly as far as 
Fraumberg, in sudi a manner that from eight 
in the morning, until night, the Russians remain- 
ed masters of that defile, and of the heights of 
KcBuitz, Mehltheuer, Pilitz, and Doelen. If the 
Allies had known the intention of Napoleon, they 
would not perhaps have concentrated such a coc^ 
•aderable force upon that point; it is true the 
the French army was out-flanked by the 
aiLan(Buvre> but at the same time several re- 
gimenta of the allied cavalry remained inactive 
On that luUy ground. 

Some regiments of Russian cavalry, which 
were in the plain of Jenkwitz, in firont of the 
hollow way near which Napoleon had visited tile 
advanced posts in the morning, retired under 
their batteries, as soon as the French artillery 
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had occupied the heights of Nadelwitz, and there 
no decisive attack took place. In the space of 
an hour, were heard the first reports of Marshal 
Ney's cannon who was advancing, towards 
Baruth. Napoleon, awaiting the issue of Ney's 
movement, which was to decide the fate of the 
day, was reclining on the ground, taking his 
break&st, during which time the shell of a how- 
itzer burst over his head. He felt confident, 
beforehand, of gaining the battle. He then 
repaired with much haste to the left to a height 
before Nieder Kaina*, whence he might dis- 
cover the tops of the different hills near Klein 
Bautzen, which formed the key of the enemy's 
position. Marshal Soult, who on that day com- 
manded the corps of General Bertrand, and had 
received instructions beforehand from Dresden, 
was to carry these heights, they were obliged to be 
taken one after the other, at the point of the bayo- 
net: within the space of three hours and a half, 
they were several times taken and retaken; at 
last, the French after having experienced a very 
considerable loss, remained masters of them. 

* At that moment it is said, he despatched an orderly officer 
to Maria Louisa, to inform her he had gained a victory. 
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As the greater part of these hills are Tery 
narrow at their tops, but little artillery could be 
placed on them> and its transportation thither 
was very laborious. 

, This bloody engagement, the most obstinate 
of the day, consisted therefore almost solely 
of charges with the bayonet; the infantry ad- 
vanced to the charge, with furious shouts, the 
Wurtemburg troops took a considerable share in 
the affair. This advantage, and the arrival, by 
way of Baruth, of Ney's corps, in which were the 
Saxons, under the command of General Regnier, 
decided the fate of the day. The allied army 
was turned on the left wing, and partly even iu 
the rear ; its intrenchments, formed only on its front 
towards Bautzen, were threatened aiid rendered 
useless : it made a retreat, which may be con* 
sidered as a chef-d!ceuvre of tactics, and took 
every advantage, although retreating, afforded 
by the mountains on its left. In spite of ways 
almost impracticable in an intersected country, 
although the lines of the Allies had been, as it 
were, thrown on the centre, the French could 
not succeed, either in cutting off ia part of thei? 
army, or capturing. their artillery . AiJ the ad- 

VOL. I. H 
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vantage they gained, was to have driven the 
enemy from the roads leading to Silesia, an ad- 
vantage which they purchased by a loss, perhaps 
double that of their enemy. No considerable 
convoys of prisoners, nor captured artillery, 
were to be seea. For two hours and a half, the 
battle was general all along the line; and Na« 
poleon, according to his custom, when the adi- 
vantage became decided, caused his troops to 
advance with impetuosity. 

Seated in a chair, on the top of a hillock, near 
Nieder^Kaina, at the moment when the last hill 
Qear Klein Bautzen had been carried, about five 
o'clock in the afternoon, he directed the young 
guard, and the division of Latour*Maubourg, upon 
I^ekwitz, and other columns of infantry towards 
Klein-Burschwitz, and hastened every manoeuvre 
to obtain a gr^at result ; but the enemy preserved 
the utmost composure, and Buonaparte was too 
^eak in cavalry to pursue his advantage's, H 
was a dreadful^ but, at the. same tioie, an impos- 
ing spectacle, to behold these eolunms rushing 
into the valley of Nieder-Kaina, to. increase the 
disasters of the enepny ; to see several villages, in 
flames^ and th^ numerous artillery covering an 
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ej^tent of three leagues, from the lofty hilla oii 
the right wing, as far as the left wing, neaf 
Preititz and Baruth. At six in the evening, the 
cavalry of the reserve again advanced to cut off 
a division of the enemy near Rischen, but this 
movement was not attended with success; the 
French could gain no splendid trophies from that 
day. The light cavalry, perfectly well acquainted 
with the ground they had occupied for some days 
before, scoured the whole field, and secured the 
retreat of the grand army. As the right advanced 
ferther, there were cavalry and artillery of the 
Allies on the heights of the road to Lobau ; and it 
was not until the next morning that the last of 
the Cossacks filed off towards Lobau, following 
the heights near Koenitz, by Kunewalde, where a 
Russian corps of observation was posted. 

If Napoleon had not been superior in strength 
to the Allies, the movement of Marshal Ney could 
not have been effected ; and it would have taken a 
great deal more time, and cost a much greater 
number of men, to force their excellent position. 
Buonaparte had, perhaps, 180,000 men present 
in the battle, while, according to several accounts, 
the enemy at most had but 150,000. The loss on 

H2 
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either side was less considerable than at Lutzen^ 
for the action was sanguinary only at the attack 
and defence of the heights of Klein Bautzen, and 
near Meltheuer and Pilitz, where the Bayarians 
among the rest fought with great intrepidity. I 
think it may be admitted that the French had 5 or 
6,000 killed in the two last days; their reports 
specify 4 or 5,000 wounded; but few of these 
survived their wounds, or were fit for service, on 
coming out of the hospital. 

It is reported that more than 20,000 wounded 
French were lodged in Bautien itself or its envi- 
rons ; this loss was more than double that of the 
Allies, who, under cover of their fine positions, 
opposed the attack of the French by a most mur- 
derous fire. I have not heard that any general or 
officer of note was killed*. 

* It was at this time the practice began of transporting the 
wounded French on wheel-barrowp. In October following, 
when Napoleon abandoned the right bank of the Elbe, these 
means of conveyance were again brought into use. The com- 
plete exhaustion of the countries occupied by either army pre* 
vented a sufficieat number of carriages from being procured for 
that duty, the horses were often taken away on their arrival, for 
the battalions of the train. Every day might be seen more than a 
thousand wheel-barrows regularly arranged in files, and escorted 
by the Saxon gendarmerie going towards Dresden, laden with 
the wounded. The soldiers who were but slightly hurt, not 
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Marshal Ney established his quarters the fol- 
lowing night at Wurschen, where the head- 
quarters of the Allied Sovereigns had been the 
evening before, and Napoleon caused his tent to 
be pitched near the inn of Klein Burchswit? ; his 
suite and his guard bivouacked in the environs. 
The mist was not dispelled the following morning 
at break of day, when he set forward to accelerate 
the march of his army. The Allies continued 
their retreat in the greatest order ; they neglected 
no advantages presented by the ground, which 
they disputed, inch by inch, with admirable cool- 
ness. When the French succeeded in driving 
them from a post, it was not until they themselves 
had lost many men from the enemy's fire, and 
after the allies had placed their artillery and bag- 
gage in safety. The heights along the road to 
Goerlitz afforded them many resources. At dawn 
of day they were still in possession of the heights 

being able to remain at Bautzen, on account of the multitude 
which daily flowed thither, were abused, and refused admittance 
by the persons in charge of the hospitals at Dresden. They 
were obliged to go as far as Wilsdruf, Nossen, &c., to endeavour 
to find more charitable directors. It is confidently affirmed that 
many Italians of the division dispersed at Koenigswartha, fired 
their muskets into their hands, in order to render themselves . 
unfit f^r service. 
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of Rolitz and Weissemberg. The Saxons, who» 
had joined Marshal Ney, as they passed through 
Baruth, were at Nechem, the advanced guard of 
the French had in the first instance to dislodge the 
enemy from the heights near Kotitz, and from those 
bordering upon Roth-Kretscham. The engage* 
xaent became more and more serious. The heights 
of Schceps, and especially those of Reichenbach. 
appeared formed by nature for covering a retreat. 
The French cavalry turned the first mentioned, in 
advancing by way of Nostitz and Wasser-Krets- 
cham ; but the Allies had chosen very prudently, 
as an essential point for covering their retreat, 
the eminence which rises at an angle of eight or 
ten degrees immediately behind Reichenbach, 
The numerous artillery with which they had fur- 
nished it, hurled death and destruction among the 
ranks of the French, and swept all the approaches 
to the town and its environs. Their light infantry^ 
under cover of these pieces, occupied Reichen- 
bach and the ground about the city, nor did they 
retire until they saw themselves turned upon 
the left wing. The numerous cavalry, posted 
in battle array to the right of the Russian bat- 
teries, for some time prevented the French cavalry ^ 
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from advancing ; but Buonaparte sent upon this 
point almost the whole of the cavalry of the 
guard, under command of General Walthdr, 
which, after several charges, succeeded in driving 
back the Russians. In the mean time, tl>e can- 
non had occasioned considerable loss to the 
French, and the ground was covered with dead 
and wounded. The French and Saxon cavalry 
suffered most on this occasion ; the Mamelukes 
BXkd lancers of the guard had participated in the 
different charges. The dispositions made for 
the defence of the height in question, confer the 
highest honour on the commander of the Russian 
rear-guard. The road to Reichenbach, which 
comes out opposite the hill, turns it where it 
leaves the town. The Russian general took ad- 
vantage of the position until the last moment, and 
his troops did not withdraw until the French 
came up in such strong masses, that resistance 
became totally impossible. Directly after, he 
was seen defending another height, between Rei- 
chenbach and Markersdorf, where he again ar- 
rested the march of the French. At half-past 
four, Napoleon was with the advanced guard, at 
She very moment wfeien the hill in rear of Rei* 
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dienbach was carried in spite of the fire which 
protected it. If the avenging Fates spared him 
at that moment, he had to thank his good fortune. 
Several balls buried themselves in the ground 
close by, him, one of which swept off, but ten 
paces farther on, a number of men belonging to 
the Saxon light infantry* 

In the mean time, the Russia:DS abandoned the 
woods and heights in front of Marketsdorf. 
Buonaparte urged his troops onward, and caused 
two columns of infantry and one of cavalry,, in all 
about fifty thousand men, to advance, by the light 
of the setting sun, over a space about half a 
leagues in breadth. All these great efforts, di- 
rected by the warlike genius of Napoleon in per- 
son, and continued during a long and beautifiil 
spring-day, had failed of producing any im- 
portant result. Every step w:as dearly bought, 
and the evening was destined to bring him a 
most grievous loss, however invulnerable he might 
be to feelings After the Russians had evacuated 
Markersdorf, they again took up a position on an 
eminence situated in the rear of that village, 
and not far distant from Rausche : it forms the 
highest ground of the coui^try in front of Goer- . 
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lite. There was a pause, and for the space 
o£ three quarters of an hour not a single gun was 
heard. Buonaparte^ accompanied by his suite, 
entered the village of Markersdorf by the high 
road, while the troops turned it on either side. 
From the entrance to this village, which forms a 
sort of ravine, obliquely dividing a valley of little 
depth, the road directs its course to the left, 
forming a very obtuse angle. Buonaparte had 
scarcely turned this elbow, when the first shot 
which had been fired, after a long interval, passed 
close by him, and fell about fifty paces in the rear, 
A few minutes after, one of the aides-de-camp: 
reported, that the very same ball had struck the 
Grand-marshal Duroc, a^d General Kirchner, com- 
mander of the engineers. These two general' 
officers were on horseback, almost side by side j 
the latter was killed upon the spot, but Duroc> 
who was mortally wounded in the abdomen> sur- 
vived four and twenty hours. Hq was imme-^ 
diately taken to the nearest house : another, close 
by it, was consumed by the flames the same night. 
Buonaparte, who could not conceal how much the 
loss of one of his most faithful subjects affected 
him, struck off to the left ; and, absorbed within 
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himself, he traversed a small farm, alighted amidst 
the com, and considered for some time the spot 
whence the ball had been fired which had deprived 
him of his favourite. 

He returned back, following the outskirts of the 
village gardens, and came to a height on this side 
Markersdorf, where the whole of the infantry of 
his guard had formed an oblong square, in the 
midst of which were pitched, as usual, his five 
household tents, and the fires of the bivouac were 
soon alight. That night afforded ample scope for 
reflection. Conceive Napoleon on the evening of 
a battle, indeed won, but in which he had lavished, 
without obtaining any decisive result, the immense 
force with which he had been intrusted. Let 
him be imagined about to enter on an uncertain 
career, big with such important consequences. 
Contemplate him, in other respects so callous to, 
feeling, deprived of the dearest confidential friend 
he possessed, who perhaps addressed him with 
the freedom of a schoolfellow. Picture him co- 
vered with his grey capote*, seated on a camp 

* The capote is a sort of great coat, to which a hood is 
attached, commonly worn by the French military when on night- 
duty. Ed. 
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6tool, in the midst of his brave soldiers, his arms 
hanging down, his head reclined ; apart from his 
splendid suite, who, at a respectful distance, 
formed themselves into groupes^ hardly daring to 
whisper that the friend of Napoleon was at the 
point of breathing his last sigh. The mournful 
silence which reigned near the sovereign chief 
was contrasted with the bustle of the soldiers pre- 
paring their suppers and resting-places. Two 
bands of musicians, belonging to the grenadiers 
and chasseurs of the guard, at either end of the 
square, sometimes called to mind in mournful 
strains the events of the day, or endeavoured, by 
the selection of their best pieces, to divert the 
grief of their chieftain. A thousand fires of the 
bivouac* seemed wandering through the plain; 
the moon was slowly rising in the horizon, and 
the flames of two villages on fire ascended to the 
skiesf . This picture, combined with the recoUec- 

* This is a term of such frequent recurrence in the course of 
the work, that it may be well briefly to observe, that to bivaucu: 
(generally pronounced biv'ack,) is a term borrowed from the 
German, and is generally employed to imply that the troops, 
passed the night on their arms, in the open air. See DkHonnaire 
de VAcadimie Franfoise, under the word " Bivauaquer'* — ^Ed. 

t From the 20th to the 22d of May were reckoned in the 
country between Koenigswartha and Goerlitz, twenty fires, more 
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tion of a sanguinary engagement, followed by a 
murderous battle, in which the lives of each indi- 
vidual of that immense body of men had been 
suspended only by a hair, — the idea that thousands 
of human beings were anxiously imploring that 
death which alone could terminate their suffer^ 
ings ; and that all these calamities were not able 
to disarm relentless fate, forcibly arrested the 
mind of the spectator. By this grand spectacle a 
lively image was at once presented to him of the 
power and weakness of man ; of the gigantic na^ 
ture of his enterprises, and the futility of his en- 
deavours. There he might consider the motion 
of that grand machine of fate, which may be con- 
templated with wonder, but neither directed nor 
arrested in its course. 

Two moments of this memorable day would 
have been highly interesting to the historical 
painter. The first is that I have just spoken of; 
the other, when, on the evening of the 21st, the 

or less considerable, occasioned either by wanton mischief, the 
fire of the artillery, or carelessness. On the 19th, Kamina was 
burned ; on the 20th, Kamina, near Koenigswartha, Lomske, 
Foerstgen, Burk, Reinschitz, Gcesnitz, near Bautzen and Mais- 
chitz ; on the 21st, Auntz, Rabitz, Darentz, Basankwitz, Klein- 
Bautzen, and Kreckwitz ; on the 22d, Markersdorf, Pfaffendorf ; 
on the 23d, three or four villages, in the enyirons of Goerlitz. 
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battle having been decided by the occupation of 
the heights of Klein -Bautzen, all the masses of 
troops threw themselves into the plain towards 
Burchswitz ; and Napoleon, seated on a chest, 
his glass in his hand, was observing the move- 
ments of the army, and awaiting, with the compo- 
sure of satisfaction, the effect of the manoeuvres 
he had just directed. 

The same night Napoleon paid a visit to his 
favourite, a prey to the most cruel sufferings. He 
had been wounded in the abdomen, and his intes* 
tines were mortally injured. Duroc himself de- 
sired death. The conversation between him and 
Buonaparte, as it is related in the Moniteury is too 
sentimental not to be considered as of questionable 
authority. It may, notwithstanding, be doubted 
whether the sufferings of a friend, whose inevitable 
death must occasion him an irreparable loss, might 
not make, even on the heart of a despot so callous 
to feeling, a very deep impression ; and whether 
the favourite might not, as well as others, be so 
blinded by enthusiasm for his patron as to render 
the truth of what has been published credible*. 

A. 

* The most striking passages of this dialogue are these words 
of Napoleon :-— ^' Duroc, there is another world ; there we shall 
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The heights beyond Markersdorf had been oc- 
cupied the same night ; and the fourth corps, 
commanded the preceding day by Soult, and then 
under the orders of Bertrand, had been completely 
thrown back upon the right wing, towards the 
circle of Queis. The main army followed the 
route of Goerlitz, and the next day took posses- 
sion of that town and the passages over the Neisse. 
At eight o'clock iu the morning, the flames which 
^ arose from the wooden bridge of Goerlitz were 
seen from the bivouac of Napoleon, established 
near Markersdorf; the whole left bank of the 
Neisse was now abandoned by the Allies. Never- 
theless they defended the passages over that little 
river as far as the ground would permit ; but the 
French established five bridges near the town 
itself (not to mention others,) by means of which 
a sufficient number of troops was passed over, 
promptly to pursue the Russian rear-guard. The 
Saxons, under the command of Regnier, were at 
the head of the French army. The troops bivouack- 
ed along the roads of Buntzlau and Breslau, and 

meet again.*' And those of Duroc, ** I have nothing to reproach 
myself with/' These expressions, doubtless, were inserted to 
make an impression on the army and nation. 
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towards noon Napoleon arrived at Goerlitz, where 
he remained. After having examined all the 
roads and passes, he shut himself up in his cabinet, 
and there passed the remainder of that and the 
following days in constant occupation. The 
advanced guard still continued to march forwardj» 
and as early as the 24th of May, was at Buntzlau, 
Although the retreat of the Allies was general, 
the Cossacks still annoyed the flisuiks and rear ol 
the French army in the neighbourhood of Ro* 
thembourg, Kosnigshain, and even Reichenbach. 
It is. acknowledged that these active troops of the 
north were scarcely ever overtaken by the French 
light cavalry sent in pursuit of them, the latter 
being too slow or too much exhausted ; besides 
the Fr^aoh cavalry were not nmnerous enough, 
and sufficient forage for them was no where to be 
f<i^und. 

The gneiitest scarcity already reigned in Upper 
Lusatia. Although. Silesia bad also sufiered ex^ 
tremely* tiie troops found more resource3 there 
for. rapport than in Saxony, which was completely 
drained, and particularly, as observed, in Uppeir 
Lusatia. Buonaparte set out from Groerlitz on 
the 22th: of May, at. noon, and established hti 
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head-quarters at Buntzlau, where his troops bad 
entered before him: he remained there on the 
26th; Marshal Ney advanced that day as far as 
Hainan, where he lost some battalions the same 
evening. The enemy's cannon had completely 
broken some squares of conscripts, one of which 
was sabred by the Prussian cavalry. Early the 
next morning Napoleon mounted on horseback^ 
and joined Marshal Ney at Hainan ; urging for- 
ward his horse with a celerity of which no similar 
example had been seen since the action at Naum- 
bourg. As soon as he arrived, he visited the field 
where the battle had taken place the day before. 
When he was out of humour, on receiving any 
check, his generals commonly endeavoured to 
langh him out of it, by making the most of the 
enemy's loss. Indeed, when he arrived at Hai- 
nan, all the killed on the French side were buried, 
and some Prussians only were to be seen on the 
field of battle ; one of the carcases was pointed 
out to him as that of Lieutenant-colonel Bucholtz, 
who had commanded the attack of the preceding 
day. The French lost in this affair six pieces of 
cannon, and nearly eight hundred men, killed and 
wounded. It has been proved, that up to that 
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day inclusively, the last before tlieiariniittioe, in 
which any aetioii worthy of tha leasft TOtice oc- 
curred, the Allies had invariably lost leas arlilldry^ 
and men than the Frendi; they had besides ob* 
tained the advantage in some little affadrs, by 
turning the French, with the assistance! of their 
cavalry ; and had intercepted their couriers and 
orders. At Rippach> Lutzen, Kcanig^wartha, 
Bautzen, Reichenbachi in fin^». every -wherei Na- 
ppleon lost more mea than the Allies, nor could 
he boast of captured artillery* or other trophies, 
nor of the death of general officers belongiqg. to 
the enemy. On the ojtfaer hainl; Marshal B6ssi^i:^s,. 
^e Grand- Marshal Duroc, Generals DeltonQ, 
Gruner, Bruy^re, and Kirchner, hstdbeen killed^; 
I am besides persuaded that the death of more 
than one (^cer of note has been passed ovtt in 
silence. 

At that period the army wa^ oofnposed of 
twelve corps, commanded, as foUows:*^^' 

The 1st corps (ofi the eKtteme left of the army 
upon the Lower Elbe) under the command; of 
Marshal ]>avoust, Priiice of Eckmuhl. 

* Delzons and Gnmer, at Lutzen ; Bruy^re and Kirchner, at 
Reidienl>ach, * 

VOU 1. I 
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' The 2iid torps (near Sprottau, towards Glo- 
gau) tinder the command of Marshal Victor, Dtike 
of Bellimo. • 

- The 3rd corps (near Hainan) under the com* 
mand oif Marshal Ney, Prince of Moskowa. 

The 4th corps (towards Goldberg) under the 
command of General BertreAid. 

The &th corps (near Marshal Ney) under the 
command of General Count Lauriston. ' 

The 6th corps ^ear Groldb^g) under the com- 
mand of MaiBhal Marmont, I><ike of Raguto. 

The 7th colrps (near Marshal Ney) under the 
command of General Count Regnier. 

The last corps Cwhich had not yet joined 
the army) under the orders of Prince Ponia* 
towsky. '■■■■'•'..■ 

Hie 9th and 10th corps were not yet in ex* 
istence; they were about to be formed. ' * 

The 111b corps, conimanded by Maririial Mac- 
donald» Duke of Tarentum, - > . 

The 12th; by Marshal Oudinot» Duke of tleggio. 

The old ' guard,' uiider the command of Marshal 
Soult, Duke of Dalmatian which was always near 
Buonaparte. . , 

The young guard, commanded by Marshal Mor- 
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tier, I>uke of Treviso, which also genei-ally march- 
ed near Napoleon. ^' 

The cavalry of the guard, under command of 
General Count Wakher. 

The artiUerjr of the Guard, commanded by 
General Dulauloy. 

The Ist corps of cavalry, by general Latour 
Maubourg. 

The 2nd, by Gtoeral Sebastian!. > 
^ The corps of artillery attached to the army, 
under General Sorbier. 

The engineer corps, under the command of 
Greneral Rogniat. 

- All- these <9orps in general were weaker thiin 
in the preceding cainpaign^, when each c<>m*> 
monly consisted of thirty diousand men. Mar- 
shal MNey'oommalkded three of these corps in 
Silesia (the 3fd, 5th, and 7th) blended into one. 
Hie young guard, da which Napoledn reckoned 
a great d^al,' was despatched sometiities to one 
point, and sometimes to another, to remforce a 
corps or decide a battle. Tlie old guard always 
remained near Buonaparte. The major part of 
the cavalry corps was composed of enirassiers 
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and carabineers ; th&y were commanded only en 
masse. The remainder of the caviedry was divi- 
ded among the.dorps of different marshals; this 
force was weak in numbers. 

The two regiments of Saxon cuirassiers con- 
stantly formed apart of Latour Mauboutg's division. 
The Fi-eiich carabineers, who Wore brass cuirasses, 
with red crests to their helmets, were unde^ the. 
orders of General Seba^tiani ; the Polish lanoers 
were always with the cavalry of the guards which 
was composed of every species of that force, with 
tibie e;2^ception of; cuirassiers and carabineers*^ 

Napoleon had exhibited considerable composure^ 
during. the preceding days; his yamty was flat- 
terfsdwith the spectacle of the sCllied army flying, 
before his own, and with the idea of seeing him- 
s^f shortly master, of a large portion of Silelsia, 
where the faciUty of . obtaining supplies would 
favour his desigad: He often inquired the dis* 
tance between. Ldgnitz and Breslaii; he con- 

isersed muqh, and frequently amused himself, on 

• ' ' • ' • ■-■--■ 

* I mention this merely to distinguish, in some manner, the 
different divisions; without giving a list of the numbers of 
regiments, haipef of brigades, &c. j 
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tbe road, by humming fragments of Italian and 
French songs, observing every object that struck 
him, as a man free from any care might have 
done.; he examined the hills, noticed public est 
tablishments, soldiers who committed disorders, oi 
who straggled on th6 march, 8fc. After havingin- 
spected the field of the battle which had taken place 
the day before, accompanied by Key, he advanced 
on the road to the back of Michelsdorf, where he 
found it blockaded by some regiments of the ene- 
my's cavalry. The ia&ntry were still in the rear, 
and the Russian3 approached in superior numbers, 
within some hundred paces of the posts of th^ 
JFrench cavalry. They sent a flag of truce, under 
pretence of prev^ting the French from advancing, 
but rather, in fact, to learn if Ney had received 
any reinforcfement the day before, or, perhaps, t6 
ascertain if Buonaparte were arrived. The flag of 
truce wa& not received, but was sent back as soon 
as it presented itself at the out-posts. 

The iMaemy's cavalry was already close to 
Napoleon, when he remained coolly on foot, upoh 
the highway, with his back turned to the Russians; 
he caused about a dozen pieces of cannon to ad« 
vance, and said jokingly to Berthier, who pointed 
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out to him that the enemy approached very near, 
M If they advance, we will also advance;*', and 
afterwards, in allusbn to the. former .battles, of 
Hochkirch and Leignitz, '' We will renew old 
recollections at Leignitz." 

In the mean time, the columns of French in- 
fantry came up; the Russian cavalry prepared 
to retreat, and after having sustained some c^* 
charges, it abandoned, by degrees, all the country 
as far as the rear of Leignitts. 

Napoleon manoeuvred diat day with great pre* 
cision and admirable prudence. Directing in 
person the movement of the troops which ad- 
vanced, he went from one eminence to another, 
made, the toiur of every town and village, to as- 
certain the different positions, and let no advan- 
tage affdrded by the ground escape him. If one 
had discontinued, but for a moment, to follow up 
the movements with attention, the scene became 
changed : a column had debouched by a hollow 
way, a village, or a wood, and was taking posses- 
sion of a height, for the defence of which a battery 
was already completely prepared. He executed 
all these different movements with the most cep* 
tain perception. He issued his orders only on 
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a grand dcale» communicating them personally, 
or through his orderly ofiicer9» to the com- 
mandantfi of corps and divi^ionsi, by \rhoioi» in 
th^iRtiirnf they Mrere traniimitteid to the oflloers 
CPinmanding balitalions- AU his orders were 
shprt aqd precis^, ^d; whether at eourt ^r. with 
the army»: they weije^^^ ways given ia that style. 

Nq one ever asked him for an explanation. If 
the very recf^nt re-organizatipn ef ike Frebeh army 
hsid nQt rendered lUore attention to detail neces* 
ftsxy, this eacpeditioua method would have been 
always employed^ which had been as much as post 
sible applied to inlmense masses of troK^s, bcfoi^ 
the .destruction oi Ae army in Russia. 
. . Napoleen, after having reconnoitred with the 
gfreatest attention all the environs of Leignitz^ 
utd careiuUy examined all the outlets of the 
fcown^ ahg^ted from^his horse, about nine o'clock^ 
in the I market-place. Placed so near the 
enemy^ in ai country with whose inhabitants 1^ 
had no acquaintance, ignorant of the nature of 
the grounds knowing the population to be strongly 
attached to dieir sotrereign and their native soil, 
he perhaps judged that he ought to neglect no 
precaution whii^ prudence might dictate. The 
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Allies wete said to have taken the direeticm of 
Schweidnitz and Bresku, 

Marshal Marmont received orders to advance 
from Goldberg, ^npon Jauer. On the 28th, in the 
iafteifndon, Napoleoii proceeded forward on the 
JaUfer roadj to foriri a judgment, from the can* 
nonade and dust, of the result produced by the 
exectitidn' of; his orders The corps were at that 
time, indeed, concentrated on a narrow space of 
ground, but the retreat of the Allies upon Schweid-^ 
nita, where they dould supply themselves from 
upper Silesk, rendered operations in the heart of 
the country more difficult for the French ; for it 
was necessary, either to expose the left wing, or 
to pursue their enemy into mountainous districts, 
which afforded him great advantages. It ap» 
peared, also^ impossible to maintain such consi^ 
derable masses long upon the same point: the 
whole of the provinces in the rear of the army 
were so exhausted, that no hope could be enter-*, 
lained of supplies from that quarter. 

On the day following, the 29th of May, a great 
bustle was observed ^t the imperial head^ 
quarters. By eight o'clock, every thing was 
prepared for setting out. The guard was undeor 
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annd> yet the hours elapsed, and no departure 
took place. At length, about one o'clock in the 
afternoon, M. de Caulincourt took the road to 
Jauer on horseback, accompanied by his aide- 
de-camp. According to reports, a flag of truce 
had arrived in the morning at the advanced posts 
of Regnier*s corps, and Caulincourt had been 
despatched to open the negotiations. I will not 
pretend to decide whether the French or th^ 
Russians made the first overtures; I do not place 
sufficient reliance on what was said at head* 
quarters, with respect to that point. I shall 
confine myself to relating what was asserted by 
the persons about Buonaparte : they affirmed 
Uiat the negotiations were opened by a Riisaian 
flag of truce, which catae to the French out- 
posts. Doubtless both the beUigevent powers 
might wish for an interval of repose, m order to 
assemble forces to continue the contest. If the 
Russians did really make the first proposals, 
they must have been doubly agreeable to Napo^ 
leon, who expected very considerable reinforce- 
ments from France.^ His operations were of a 
nature to require many troops, and when the rer 
inforcements arrived tie might act with great 
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masses, which, unluckily for him> still wanted 
the Mcessary discipline. One proof of the need 
he had of. repose, is the narrow space ia which 
he suffered himself and his army to be pent, as 
we shall see ia the, sequel. If the AUiep, thougli 
thready reinforced by General Sacken, tiestified 
the first desire to concjiude an armistice, they were 
dejtermiaed by motives q{ the aame i^ture ; they 
might be able tpbripg up the troops lately or^ 
ganized, and mig^t hope to see Austria, who 
was already under arms, take an active part ia 
the war, which could not fail of becoming even^ 
tuaUy fatal to the French^ by the. geographicid 
pomtion alone of the theatre of. operations, ^ . 
After a very visible degr^ of indecision, Jf a^ 
poleon at length quitted Leignits^ at 3 o'clock in 
the aftetno^, and alighted near the oflSce of 
the receiver of the tolls near Jauer; he appeiyred 
much agitated. He wsa waiting for intriligence 
from Caulincourty at. length he desired to be 
copduoted to Wahlstadt, the veryi same placie 
which three months after rend^:ed the name of 
Prince Blucher illustrious, I. believe tMt Buona^ 
parte did not then reckon on the suocess otim 
envoy's i negotiations.. He had U^ft l^signit^ m 
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much to be prepared for all events, as to give 
the Bnemy no suspicion how greatly he wished 
for the armistice. Not knowing at present how 
far it might be prudent to advance on the road 
to Breslau, he took up his quarters at Rosnig^ 
a very small farm-house, that bad already bee]a 
pillaged ; in which he had for his own use only 
one room and a closet, and Berthier was oblig- 
ed to put up with a sort of servant's- apart* 
ment in an opposite building. When, it was 
observed to Napoleon, that he would he very 
badly accommodated, he replied ** WeU ; we may 
fftney ourselves in Poland/' The aides-de-camp 
and suite were lodged in cottages or bams, or 
were obliged even to bivouack in the adjacent 
gardens. . M. de Caulincourt returned the follow- 
ing night, but he immediately set out again, 
with a port*folio; the negotiations, therefore, 
appeared to have taken a serious turn, it was 
ascertained that the grand equerry had had a 
conference at Wahlstadt, with Count Sdiuwaloff, 
a Russian general, and with M. de Kleist (now 
Count Kleist de NoUendorf) a general in the Prus« 
sian service. These conferences were afterwards 
renewed at Gobbersdorf, three miles from Leigaita^ 
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also at Pleiswig, while the Duke of Bassan6» on 
his side at Leignitz, had interviews with the Ausr 
trian general Count Bubna. Aides-decamp and 
orderly officers were every moment despatched 
to these different points, and every one at head: 
quarters testified a desire of seeing peacQ con- 
cluded. 

The condition proposed by Napoleon, to make 
the Oder the line of demarcation, to which the 
Prussians could not adhere, appeared a great obr 
stacle ; indeed, at one time, the negotiations were 
considered as almost broken off; however, at length 
Buonaparte yielded, doubtless from important con* 
siderations. Before he quitted, on the 3Qth of th^ 
month, this miserable farm of Rosuig, a very pror 
voking accident occurred. A fire happened a,t a, 
farm> in the court-yard of which were fourteen pf 
fifteen waggons, laden with the most necessary 
provisions and valuable articles. Notwithstand-. 
ing the greatest exertions, all that could bQ 
done was to save the servants and draught 
mules. The court formed a square surrounds 
ed by cottages, to which, by means of a yery 
high wind, the fire had probably been commuT 
nicated from the bivouacs. Besides various ^rticl^ijf 
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intended for tke use of Napoleon, such as clothes, 
Un^n^ provisions, vrine, oil, snuff, ^-c, the wag- 
gons contained a great number of jewels of a con- 
siderable value, as rings, snuff-boxes, and a great 
deal of ready cash* Some of Napoleon's aides- 
de-camp lost their clothes and money in the fire ; 
and on the following day many pieces of gold were 
seen lying about discoloured, or half melted by 
the element. As soon as the violence of the flames 
permitted, sentinels from the guard and gen^ 
darmerie were posted, and confidential persons 
were commissioned to search in the rubbish ; it 
was affirmed that the most valuable articles weie 
saved, but I doubt not that more than one bril- 
liant, escaped the vigilance of those in charge, and 
that if the proprietor passed the heap of ashe& 
through the sieve he was amply bompensated fi»i 
Ms losses. 

Napoleon remained at Neumarck during the ne- 
gotiation: he employed himself all day iahis ca-^ 
binet, and, contrary to his practice, in the evening 
diverted himself by an airing on horseback. He 
wag seen in the bivouacs established near the town: 
he , acquaUited himself with the environs, cour 
v^sed witlj th? lowest order of persons^ whom he 
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ittterrogated respecting their condition rand all the^ 
nunntiaei of their oocBpations. Histemper daily be* 
came more agreeable^ and he appeslred ' free from 
anxiety. Oneday, as hci was waiting for the arniral 
of an officer who was to bring him despatches from 
Gaulincourt, he hummed — '' Ah ! page^ mm beau 
P^S^^*' presently after, resolving tomounthis horse, 
^^ Andiam a codoUo !" All this betokened how wdl 
pteased he was with the expectation of seeing the 
armistice; shortly concluded. In the mean time^ 
the French, mider the orders of General Launston, 
had the good fortune to enter Breslau without re^ 
siatance, on the 1st of June, at six o'clock in die 
momingi ^ General Hogendorp, adde-de^damp of 
the general-ih-chief, was appointed commandant 
ef the place. The burgesses sent a deputation to 
Buonaparte, at the head of which was M« de Kos-( 
poth, the chief burgomaster. It was recetyed with 
extreme affability, for Napoleon was much inte- 
rested in gainii% over the inhabit&yats of Silesia; 
indeed he said to them, ^' I am well aw^re that the 
king has been misled." A prince who exhibits 
firmness in misfortune, and is resolved to conquer 
on die in' defending the honour of faiscountty, can* 
not be justly represented as misled when he 
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takes) Steps tending to her emancipation. Hits 
eiacptession had no other end than to alienate the 
l^esians from the Prussian monarch* 
e! Hostilities ceased on the line of the cldviafioed 
poMs on the first of June, and all indulgierd th^ flat^ 
tering hope that a peace, so miicfa desiired, wonid 
conolude the armistice* Napoleotx led durinig 
eight days a very uniform life at Neumarcfc ; he 
laboured « assiduously in his cabinet, and &i> thei 
evenings oppressed with fatigne, he rode onliorie'' 
back romkd the town. The prolonged stiiy of the 
French troops had changed its environs intoa di^ 
sert ; the houses of the suburbs were UB^roOfbd, ifaB 
hedges destroyed^ the cemeteries laid waste.- Thfe 
situation and country aboutNeuniarck ate very plfea^ 
sant, but the ii^habitants had abandotied their for- 
met peaceful dwellings to the satellites of des- 
potism, and every living thing sought <atk asylum 
fi(r from tumult. A single tfightifrgale alotie rcf^ 
maitired in the desolate church^yard, and 'Seemled 
nightly to deplore in her melancholy strains the 
calamities of the country. 

On the 4th of June, after dinner. Napoleon com- 
municated to the King of Saxony, that he had just 
concluded an armistice for two months, and that 
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Saxony was about to be delivered from the enemy's 
troops. This apparent consolation was in fact 
but the presage of all the misfortunes that were 
about to fall on a country, already ruined by war, 
and of all the .calamities it was to sustain by the 
march of the French army, or by the reverses 
which the latter was about there to experience. 
Conformably with the terms of the armistice, the 
French, "who were to occupy but a small portion 
of Silesia, were almost entirely confined to Sax- 
ony ; the line of demarcation, dividing the moun- 
tains of Silesia, passed through Kamnitz, Loehn, 
Goldwitz, Leignitz, and Parchwitz, crossed the 
Oder, ran along the left bank of that river as far 
as Crossen, whence it struck oflF towards the Saxon 
teirritory. As a line for the Russian and Prussian 
combined armies had been drawn, which, passing, 
through Striegau and Kaut, united with the Oder 
in rear of Breslau, that city remained at liberty, 
between the two armies ; consequently, there were, 
left to the French but the poorest part of Silesia, 
and Saxony threatened by a famine*. 

* The armistice was not to begin for the most distant corps 
tiU the 8th .of June, and, much exultation was shewn. at Napo- 
leon's head-quarters, on hearing that the French had taken pos- 
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An armistice so little advantageous, and which 
left Napoleon no other hope than that of gaining 
over his enemies by negotiation, or of breaking a 
coalition to him so formidable, is a certain proof 
how much he wanted time to recruit the strength 
of his army. 

French officers were immediately despatched to 
the garrisons of Dantzic and Modlin ; the young 
guard was sent back to Glogau, and the troops 
dispersed in cantonments. 

Buonaparte had resolved to remain at Dresden 
until the expiration of the armistice. But, in 
order to be more at liberty, and to impose no 
constraint on the royal family, he chose to take 
up his residence in the midst of a garden in the 
suburbs. As soon as he had made all the disposi- 
tions relative to the army, he hastened to leave 
Neumarck, where his residence had perhaps 
become rather disagreeable to him. He set out on 
the 5th of June at night, arrived the same night 

session of Hamburgh on the dOth of May, and that by the 8th 
of June they would probably reach Lubeck. It was also reported 
that in consequence of some misunderstanding arising between 
the allies and the Crown-Prince of Sweden, the negotiations with 
the latter were broken off; that he would confine himself to co- 
vering his German dominions, and had returned into Pomerania. 
It was added that 10,000 Danes were about to join the French. 
VOL. I. K 
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at Leignitz, where Caulineourt joined him the 
following morning. He made Hainalu, Biintzlau, 
Goerlitz, and Bautzen, his other resting-places. 
During this journey he visited all the points which 
had been of importance in the battle of Wurschen, 
(or Bautzen ;) he did not neglect any fortification, 
any eminence ; he paid particular attention to the 
hills which incline from Kuriewald towards Baut- 
zen : perhaps he i«ras examining how far the attack 
might have been rendered more easy on that side. 
On the 10th of June Napoleon arrived at Dres- 
den ; he alighted in the gardens of GoUnt Marco- 
Hni, a retired spot in Frederickstadt, whifch hiid 
been prepared for hitia. These gardens, Although 
not so extensive and beautiful as VElysh Napo- 
leon (now VElysh Bourbon,) Which formed his 
ordinary snitliiier residence, resemble it in some 
respects ; as they are sequestered, and appesLr 
calculated for pursuits frefe from care. 

In the suburb before-tofentioned houses had 
been prepared for the greater part of Buonaparte's 
retinue. But Berthier took up his quarters at the 
palace of Bruhl ; as for Caulineourt, a cabinet had 
been contrived for him in a wing of the bouse 
occupied by Napoleon himself. 
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tntefwal during the Armistice. — Some Account and 
Observations concerning Napoleon's mode of Lining 
and Acting. 

oUCH a ruler as Napoleon can never conciliate 
affection; he can but excite admiration. How- 
ever, the observer of human nature will doubtless 
feel interested to know that man's mode of life, 
who, for his abilities and good fortune, has ex- 
cited the wonder of his cotemporaries, and will 
fill an indelible record in the page of history. 

The private life of such a man becomes more 
interesting, because in the great political world 
which formed his proper element, he was seen 
only in a false light. Where is he, who was able 
to dive into the heart of Napoleon, and form an 
opinion of that enigmatical being, hurried away 
by the most extraordinary events aiid singular 
combinations ? 

How could that man be fathomed, who was 
obliged to employ all the strength and resources 

K t 
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of his mind to make head agaiDst an infinite num- 
ber of enemies and envious persons ; to restrain 
the most artful, and awe the most untractable ? 
How is it possible to judge of a favourite of 
fortune, who, spoiled by his unparalleled good 
luck, vainly conceived himself a prodigy; the won- 
der of the world ; the highly meritorious and 
intelligent ruler of a great nation, bom to eclipse 
all that had been seen, and every thing his pre- 
decessors had ventured to perform. 

To judge of the qualities of such an extraor- 
dinary man, particular attention must be paid to 
minute circumstances. These can then be weigh- 
ed by all who have not enjoyed a near view of him. 
His numerous enemies have exhausted themselves 
in reviling and stigmatizing him in their writings 
and conversation. His favourites, and some ex- 
alted minds, dazzled by his glory, have deified 
him ; and now, he is loaded with maledictions. 
Let a just medium be adopted. Let us duly ap- 
preciate the influence of passion, the feeling of 
restraint, the charm of fortune and success, and 
the effects of that restlessness which exists in the 
very nature of the inhabitants of southern coun- 
tries ; let us, finally, consider the unlimited power 
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conferred on him by fortune, and then we may 
judge with moderation. 

There is no greatness, without firmness of cha- 
racter; undecided characters, least of all others, 
can hope to distinguish themselves. To become 
a man of letters, an artist, a skilful mechanist, 
or an able general, a certain degree of perseve- 
rance is necessary to attain the end proposed. 
The military man, by the rigorous and barbarous 
nature of his occupation, is too often liable to^ 
exchange his perseverance for obstinacy. The 
soldier cares but little for the siifferings of others; 
he forms an excuse for every thing, by attributing 
it to the tyrant Necessity, and is eager to reach 
the goal to which fortune and power conduct him. 
Such were the sentiments that the events of the 
Revolution dictated to Napoleon. His ambition, of 
which the seeds are said to have been perceived 
from his earliest years, soon became an ever- 
increasing and passionate inclination for despotic 
power; an inclination which became stronger 
through the resistance opposed to it by his im- 
placable enemy, England. The greatest faults 
committed by Buonaparte had their source in 
the hatred he bore to the government of that 
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country, joined with the idea that France should 
never allow England to dictate laws to her; and, 
that by rendering himself master of all the con- 
tinental relations, he could present a powerful 
barrier to that island, until the downfall of her 
factitious credit brought on her ruin. England, 
as constant but more circumspect in the execu- 
tion of her projects, succeeded at length by her 
prudence and intrepid perseverance in gaining 
the esteem of Napoleon, while other governments, 
bewildered by a long succession of misfortunes, 
favoured his ambition by their errors. Napoleon 
rightly apprehended that by taking advantage of 
these faults, and dividing the interests of differ- 
ent countries, he should open for himself a way to 
boundless glory. 

This conviction suggested tohim several politic 
manoeuvres, until that period- when the union of 
diflferent powers, and, above all, perseverance and 
good harmony, concerted and consummated his 
ruin. 

How much is it to be lamented that Napoleon 
did not employ his great talents, his truly sur- 
prising powers, which so well seconded the vast 
resources of France, to the exclusive care of the 
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happiness of {lis vfi,st empire. But his tempera*- 
m«nt was too ardent, his mind too turbulent, tQ 
allow him to confine himself within the limits pf 
a reform and amelioration of the interior: to seijs^ 
{Mii4ea, assign to the adopted plan the necessary 
Amds, fix the tipie and mod^ of execution, were 
fox him but the business of a moment; he had 
^fterwsurds time enough left for a thpusand other 
s^^rne^, whiqh he followed up with the same 
activity. He passed from one to the other without 
intermission. He could appoint the means as 
well as persons, with the same facility: repose 
was incompatible with his impetuous character. 

After so clo^e an alliance with the powerful 
house of Austria, this man, hitherto invincible, 
j\^ced on the pinnacle of good fortune, had nQ- 
thing farther to desire. After the struggle of 
a year, many of his enterprises proved abortive, 
and he has confirmed, by his example, ihe 
truth, that the highest sublunary fortune speedily 
declines, when arrogance is permitted to blind 
it9 possessor* Although it may be denied that 
I4a,polepn was endowed with a great degree of 
QirQum^pection, it must however be allowed, 
tli%t the confidence he reposed in his good fcur- 
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tune, by which he had attained the summit of 
human grandeur, carried him through every dif- 
ficulty which presented itself to the view of 
the unimpassioned and distant observer. Na- 
poleon, encouraged by the issue of several 
schemes, skilfully combined, by negotiations 
which rendered the projects of his eneniies 
abortive, sowed dissensions among them, and 
gave birth to half measures; imagined he should 
be still able to follow the same course, without 
exposing himself to disagreeable results, and 
reckoned too much upon the faults of his enemies, 
as well as on the consequences of his accustomed 
wiles, and, in fine, on the resources of his genius. 

The first enterprises of Napoleon, as a general, 
mathematically considered, according to the prin- 
ciples of Camot, were executed in a happy manner : 
he allowed himself to make some deviations 
from the rules which form the basis of lines of 
operation. 

In spite of his errors, he succeeded in getting 
the better, either by the superiority of his 
strength, or the concurrence of circumstances. 
His success rendered him bolder and bolder : his 
system of attack became more and more irregular^ 
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till his Moscow campaign at length discovered 
that he confided more in his stars than the fixed 
principles of the art of war. Abandoned entirely 
to mathematical calculations, in which he was 
engaged for a year before the war against Rus- 
sia*: he neglected to provide for the physical 
wants of his troops, and that neglect became the 
source of all the misfortunes which overwhelmed 
his army, till its entire expulsion from the German 
territory. Napoleon was continually occupied in 
geographical calculations; at an experienced 
glance he apprehended the distances of place and 
time, on which the tactical combination of the 
march of his armies depended. 

But the precision with which marches were 
performed, under the direction of his generals, 
accustomed him to see every order executed, and 
made him think he could as easily satisfy all the 
necessities of his army. He thought his dic- 
tatorial mandate should suffice to procure bread 
and meat, as well as to unite his troops on a de* 

* ThU idea is founded on the fact, that a compilation and cor- 
rection of the map of Russia were ordered to be executed two 
years before the last war with that country. A copy was delivered 
to each of his marshals. The map comprised exactly that part 
of the country where he afterwards appeared in person wkfa his 
grand army, and his marshals and generals with their corps. 
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termined point. Indeed, it is probable that the 
administrative authorities of the army were neg-^ 
ligent, and the subordinate officers dishonest: 
the fact is, that Napoleon, not being aware of the 
tricks of that sort of persons, became their dupe, 
and thi|s an important branch of the war de- 
partment remained exclusively in the hands ol* 
oomptroUers and commissioners. 

Gaulincourt, perhaps, was the only one who 
pi)inted out these abuses to him ; at least, he was 
employed, during the armistice, in paying un- 
expected visits to the hospitals, the state of which 
had perhaps excited si>me suspicions in Napoleon. 
Notwithstanding, Gaulincourt's mission produced 
&o considerable alteration. 

Napoleon, as we have remarked, was too muo|)i 
taken up with his mathematical and geographical 
arrangements, intended to secure victory, to turn 
his attention to the most tiresome of the details 
belonging to the art of war. He detested that 
part, as (m^ which imposed the greatest clog upon 
Us schemes. D*r-rrr**, fearing to irritate him, had 
not the courage to represent the magnitude of 
,^he d^g§r. Napoleon thought he had done 

M ■ .. . ■ . : : — : ' 

* Prpbial^y ^e Qpunt P^u. See p. 2^0. £p. 
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enough, by giving orders that a large sapply of 
provisions should be forwarded from France. 
Every body knows the criminal abuse which was 
made of his orders, and the small quantity of 
supplies which reached the army, sacrificed to 
the dishonesty of treacherous commissioners in- 
trusted with that important operation. Perhaps 
the French departments of administration thought 
it necessary to act in such a manner as to bring 
the distress of the army to its height, in order 
that Napoleon, diverted by a multitude of ob- 
stacles, might at length renounce his system of 
perpetual warfare. The private soldier had for 
a long time become a commodity of little worth. 
One of the best calculated and most success* 
fill manoeuvres of Napoleon, was the march of 
General Bertrand, who came from Italy to Saxony, 
by way of Nuremberg. Doubtless, this march 
contributed to the brilliant success which crowned 
the opening of the campaign. The march of 
Marshal Ney, after the battle of Bautz^^, was 
grounded upon a disposition equally prudent and 
well calculated. After the termination of the 
armistice, these brilliant and admirable marches 
became less frequent, because Napoleon, reduced 
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to remain upon the defensive, and confined within 
a smaller space of ground, was obliged to direct 
himself from one point to another. The uncer-* 
tainty of his situation was but too visible ; and 
when he flattered himself he should be able to 
strike some great blow, he attempted it with such 
a body of forces, as would hardly allow him to 
pretend to those eflForts of genius which distin* 
guish an experienced general. The latter part of 
the campaign does him no credit, because he 
blindly reckoned on the errors which the enemy 
might commit ; and, trusting to his personal abi- 
lities, he persisted obstinately in his first idea, 
never reflecting on his bad position, which threat- 
ened the army and its leader with total ruin. 
Instead of giving up some advantages, he ha* 
zarded and lost every thing. Napoleon had, not- 
withstanding^ shewn, in several preceding circum- 
stances, how much he feared that Austria would 
accede to the coalition, which, by her geographical 
situation, was about to occasion the total ruin of 
the French army. I am ignorant of the object of 
the negotiations with which General Bubna was 
charged at Dresden and Leignitz ; but every one 
remarked that, some days before the conclusion 
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of the armistice. Napoleon, being at Neumarck, 
made particular inquiries about the position of 
the camp at Pirna, where, at the beginning of the 
seven years* war, the greater part of the Saxon 
army had been obliged to capitulate. He made the 
most minute investigation concerning the number, 
the position of the troops, and the motives that 
had induced the capitulation ; every thing shewed 
that he relied upon that barrier fortress, in case 
Austria should declare war against him. Marshal 
Soult, Duke of Dalmatia, was destined to com- 
mand the camp, which, at all events, was to be 
formed there, to protect Saxony from an attack 
directed against that frontier. Indeed, a short 
time after Napoleon had arrived at Dresden, Soult 
was commissioned to examine the environs of 
Koenigstein. But the unfortunate intelligence 
received from Spain, afterwards determined Na- 
poleon hastily to despatch Soult to the peninsuUlf 
and the command of the intrenched campwfts 
confided to Marshal Gouvion St. Cyr. 

The marshals and generals of Napoleon, were 
accustomed to see themselves driven from one 
place to another, and generally to devote them- 
selves blindly to his will. But a short time before, 
Soult had caused his best horses to be brought 
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from the heart of Spain into Saxony. During 
the armistice, his wife had repaired from Paris to 
Dresden ; and two days after. Napoleon being 
ihformed of the retrogade movement of his troops 
from Vittoria towards the French frontier, un- 
expectedly directed Soult to resume the com- 
mand of the army in Spain. 

The marshal, obliged to set out the following 
night, sold all his horses, mules, and equipage, 
and dismissed his establishment. Thk officer^ 
composing his staff found themselves in the 
same plight. After a stay of three days» the 
duchess was constrained to quit the beautiful 
city of Dresden. The fatigue and labour un^. 
detgone by the adjutants, the secretaries, the 
orderly officers, in short, by all who were about 
Napoleon, from tiie grand equerry to the meanest 
of his valets, is beyond conception. Gaulincourt 
deserved the name of indefatigable. The rest 
sfs ^ell as he were obliged to hold themselves 
ever in readiness at a moment's notice, and even 
dressed in a style of elegance, for the service of 
Napoleon. Id the palace inhabited by the Em^ 
peror, every thing was crowded and without 
subordinate arrangement: besides the apart- 
ments which he occupied himself, his cabinet^ 
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his waiting room, the dining rooms for his suite, 
there was a chamber and a room of business 
{cabinet de travail) allotted to Berthier; conse^ 
quently, his adjutants were oftfen put to incon- 
yenience. A man of illustrious birth, for in<- 
stance. General Narbonne, who when ^mbassadl^t 
at Vienna kept a splendid establishment, was 
obliged during the latter period of the catbtiaigh 
to sleep on straw, or on two chairs, in Napoleon'6 
aate^chamber, where he did the duty of adjutant ; 
in that situation he was obliged constantly to bfe 
at his post, in order to awaken him, seven dir 
eight times during the night, whenever any dfes- 
patch or report of consequence arrived which 
required that he should be immediately acquaint- 
ed with it. In this ante^chamber all those whb 
were on duty slept upon straw ; thfere were tw6 
adjutants, each of whom had an kdjutant under 
him> who was entrusted with messages and who 
performed the duty alternately ; also an eqtienry, 
two orderly officers, and two pages. Often, when 
a forced march or battle was expected, the ante- 
chamber was filled with all those who were like-^ 
ly to be called for by Napoleon. This apalli- 
roent frequently resembled the belly of the 
Trojan horse. Rustan, the celebrated Mameluke 
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whiHn Buonaparte brought from Egypt, always 
slept on the ground, near his chamber, and most 
commonly at the door. He was indeed but his 
esquire, who, like Sancho Panza, attended him 
every where; with this difference alone, that Rus- 
tan did not dress his steed, and that he had as 
many relays of horses as Napoleon himself. When 
the latter was about to mount, Rustan was behind 
with the capote, the cloak, and .the portmanteau 
of his majesty, and, lastly, an oiled-skin covering 
for himself. He dressed and undressed Napo- 
leon, and, at times, even waited upon him at 
table. It would be assigning him too much 
honour to suppose that he enjoyed a degree of 
rank, or shared the confidence of his master ; 
Gaulincourt, and the oldest officers of Napoleon, 
familiarly addressed him in the second person 
singular, and he lived with the most esteemed do- 
mestics of the imperial household. This man, 
who has become completely French, and is mar- 
ried to a Parisian, whose portrait he always 
wears in his bosom, possesses a physiognomy 
which bespeaks an open disposition; his large 
black eyes, express a degree of cordiality and 
benevolence, which appear to justify the confi- 
dence Napoleon judged he might repose in him. 
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by relying entirely on his fidelity. Nevertheless, 
Rustan did not follow his master to the isle of 
Elba, when the latter descended from the sum- 
mit of his glory. I believe he was apprehensive 
of the ill humour which that new dwelling might 
create, or preferred the agreeable residence of 
Paris. There was besides at head-quarters a 
sort of Mameluke, a native of Versailles, also 
destined for the service of Napoleon. He was 
attired in the same manner as Rustan, without 
possessing any of his original qualities, and was 
kept in reserve with some division of the atten- 
dants of the Emperor, or the court, whilst Rustan 
was appropriated to his person. When I speak 
of Napoleon's cabinet, during the campaign, the 
largest and most convenient room in the house 
must be understoody^ which served as a dwelling 
and a place of business for him and his secre- 
taries. He attached more importance to it, than 
to the room which he inhabited himself. When 
Napoleon bivouacked near his troops, close to his 
own tent was pitched another, intended for the 
cabinet, and always arranged with the greatest 
particularity. In the middle of the room was 
placed a large table, on which was spread the best 

VOL. L h 
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map that could be obtained of the seat of war* 
Petri's was employed in Saxoay» beoausie he prized 
it highly, and had been used to it in 1806"^. It was 
indeed the very same copy. This was placed con* 
formably with the points of the compass, before he 
entered the cabinet; pins with various coloured 
heads were tixrust into it, to point out the situation 
of the differenicorps d'nrmeeoitht French or those 
of the enemy. This was the business of the director 
of the bureau iq)ographifm, (the topographical ea* 
binet,) who constantly laboured with him, and who 
possessed a perfect knowledge of the different po^ 
sitions. If l^is map were not ready, it was to be 
brought immediately on the ariiTal of Napoleon, 
lor he attached more importance to this than any 
want of Us life. During the ni^t the map was siur^ 
l*ounded by twenty or thirty candles, in the midst 
i>fwhioli was placed a compass* When the Emperor 
ttounted Sm horse, CauUncourt, the grand equerry, 
^carried the necessary map, attached to his breast 
tiutton, f&f as he was always at his elbow he was 
obliged to hav^ it in readiness to present to faim 
'iv'hetiever he ^xdaimed la carte ! " the map If 

•He, at times, used Blackenberg's. 

t Oae day Buoaaparte asked for the map, and it being folded 
in such a manner that the position which he wanted could not be 
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At the ftttir comers of ^q sa^^jtuary wer^j 
placed, wbea tbey could be obtained, small tables^ 
at wbidb the f ecretaries of NapoJeoa were em- 
ployed, anc) soin^ime^ himiHielf 9Jad bis director q^ 
the bureau topographique. He most cammonXy 
Rotated to them comple:te}y 4resse4 in a green 
uniform, often with bjs hat upon hi,s head, pacing 
up and down his aps^rtment. Acciislomjed to bave 
every thieg which he. cpixcieivecj e?;ecuted with th? 
greatest profflpptji:t;u4e, pp pne pould write f?^t 
enough for him« aAd wbat b? dictated was to be 
written in cipher. It is incredible how fast he 
cliotated, and what a facility his secretaries had 
acquired in following him with the pen. On^ of 
.these, a very young man, sijirpassed them ^1 Vi^ 
rapidity, and the others were alarmed lest Napo- 
kion should require as much from them. It may 

y ■» ■■ -^ - ■?■■■ t •■■ '■■>■-■■ ■ — ' 

distinctly seen, he flew into a passion ; for as he continued his 
<|7ay on horse-baok, he had to give orders concenung t^ 
pci^^pn b^ was in searc)^ of. He tried to fold it another way, 
but unfortunately a gust of wind disturbed it. In a transport of 
anger, he threw the map at the feet of his Excellency the Duke Of 
•VicenjQa} who w^ obliged to alight to pick it up, and with the 
assistance of a page arranged it properly. Buonaparte was 
sorry for his passion ; for some minutes after, he said in a more 
moderate tone, '' Give me the map.-' He desired CauUnco^t in 
,ff^ure tQ fpl^ it with greater care. 

L 8 
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well be conceived that these ciphers were bat 
hieroglyphics. The tail of a dragon often stood 
for the whole French army, a rod for Davoust's 
corps, a thorn for the kingdom of England, a 
spunge for the commercial cities, Sgc. It is said 
that the emperor had a particular talent for deci- 
phering these characters, which must necessarily 
have been easy to him, since their meaning had 
been established by himself. But all I have de- 
tailed was but one-fourth of the business ; the 
secretaries had afterwards to decipher all this 
confused scrawling (brouitlamini,) word by word, 
and to arrange the sentences agreeably to the sense 
they required. This was no easy task, when 
orders of an extensive nature were in question, 
inasmuch as but four secretaries were employed 
in military expeditions, diplomatic or politicied 
affidrs, all which emanated immediately from him, 
as directing the whole of this great machine. They 
were also obliged to accustom themselves to dif* 
ferent sorts of occupations, relating sometimes to 
military tactics, at others to political afiairs. As 
far as I have been able to learn, there were always 
two employed in the cabinet near him, and in- 
trusted with the despatch of business. For 
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example, a report periiaps was received from a 
marshal who commanded in Silesia, at the same 
time he took it into his head to answer a despatch 
coming from Spain, to digest some political tract, 
or diplomatic remarks ; to make some arrangements 
in judicial matters, or on some other subject, 
whatever it might be ; then a secretary was 
obliged to submit to write out an alphabet for the 
King of Rome, or to make a copy of the position 
of twenty brigades of the difiFerent corps (Tarmie, 
which were all perfectly well known to him. This 
must have been a painful labour for one who was 
not so well acquainted with the combination, the 
origin, and the details, as he who had disposed 
them ; but habit gives a facility even in the most 
complicated matters. 

These secretaries, always living within the 
sphere of this extraordinary man, whose volcanic 
genius gave birth at once to a thousand different 
ideas, were like so many strings attached to the 
administrative war departments, to that of the 
Duke of Bassano (Maret,) of the Prince of Neuf- 
chatel (Berthier,) as well as to the other authori- 
ties of France, to whom the orders of Napoleon 
. were directly issued. It is really astonishing how 
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he made 6o smali a number of persons suffice fot 
such a load of business, without impeding its 
regular course. I do not hefe notice the faults 
in matters of administration, resulting from the 
negligence of inferior authorities. Of this nature, 
for instance, was the scandalous course pursued 
with regard to the wants of the army, sacriiiced 
to the misconduct and cupidity of certain con- 
tractors. I speak but of such affairs as must have 
passed immediately through the cabinet, and which 
seemed to require a greater number of assistants. 
A very few suflBiced, owing to the simple and la- 
conic mode to which those about the person of 
the Emperor were accustomed. A few words, A 
hint, a single feature, furnished matter for labours 
minutely detailed, with which others were charged; 
while in the cabinet itself were transacted only 
Jthose matters wherein Napoleon was particularly 
engaged. These related chiefly to policy or mi- 
litaiy defence. He knew with great precision the 
position of the armies, the composition of the 
different masses, their combination and employ- 
ment, but the orders for the detail belonged to 
Berthiet, who caused them to be executed by ins 
numeroM staff. A csotnpnelieasiv^g mamier of 
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digesting, and a serious attention to different 
objects, naturally contributed to their quick de»» 
patch. At least the secretaries of Napoleon were 
accustomed to a rapidity of procedure, that ex« 
tended even to insignificant matters, which eithef 
came, or might come, under his cognizance. When 
he had heard areport, or determined on any thing, 
one might be certain of its being executed in s^ 
few days. 

The progress of business was conducted with 
such celerity, that, in matters "^hich were to pass 
through several offices, one might determine the 
very day on which such or such an affair would 
be concluded. Doubtless this is a great thing to 
be said of the bead-quarters of an army, when the 
matter in question is of a secondary nature, an4 
entirely foreign to the orders which direct its 
manoeuvres. This rapidity was the result of the 
fiery and impetuous character of Napoleon ; there 
were moments when all about him remained in 
mute, and gloomy expectation, and this mournful 
silence wasthe prelude of some storm which the 
Emperor wfis brooding, and whose anger evidently 
foretold ^ disgrace. Then every one was on the 
watch for the moment when tbe bolt should fall. 
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and sometimes tl^is suspense continued half a 
day. 

The French approve of the extraordinary acti- 
vity above recited ; few of them value a system of 
business, wherein each has a post assigned him 
commensurate with his abilities. 

Neither keepers of records, (archivistes) nor re- 
gistrars, nor scribes, were seen in the cabinet of 
Napoleon ; there was one keeper of the portfolio^ 
(gardien du porte-fetdlle) and he who was chosen 
for that office was probably the most placid man 
in France; in the midst of the alarms of war, Hit 
duties of his life were perhaps the simplest, 
but, at the same time, the most tiresome in the 
world. The tried fidelity of a long series of years 
procured him that post ; ih^ gardien du porte-feuiUe 
was dressed simply as a Swiss porter, with an emf- 
broidered collar to his coat, a distinguishing mark 
of servants of inferior rank, and was classed with 
the vaktS'de-chambrej but he had the inspection of 
all the large portfolios of the cabinet, and all the 
chests and covered carriages of the archives, 
in which was included the bureau iopographique. 
He was the keeper of this sanctuary, like the 
sphinx before the gardens of the Egyptians, and 
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he never quitted the door of the cabinet unless he 
were relieved on account of indisposition. A 
strong constitution and a mild temper were neces- 
feary for this situation ; the person who filled it 
was constrained to be at his post night and day^ 
and there to hold himself always in readiness, as 
Napoleon often awoke, and immediately betook 
himself to business. This petty office was not 
difficult to fill, but it became very fatiguing, as 
long as the head-quarters remained in the same 
place. -When they were removed, monsieut Var- 
chiviste found himself with the waggons of the 
cabinet or with the bureau topographique. That 
part of the latter which was actually moveable 
was contained in two carriages, which always fol- 
lowed the head- quarters. 

On the arrival of the army in Saxony the greater 
part of these efiects had been left on the frontier, 
and among the alterations and retrenchments 
which were made, was comprehended the jgreai 
body of geographical charts, which was much di*- 
minished ; the greatest loss in this department had 
been experienced in the Russian campaign, a loss 
which the officers of Napoleon's household them*- 
selves acknowledged as irreparable. Of all the fine 
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maps and plans which had been collected for this 
expeditioti>QOt the smallest portion was saved. The 
small number of those officers who had been able to 
escape the general extermination, had much ado to 
return with the clothes on their backs. The fa- 
vourite treasure of j^fapoleon, his collection of 
plans, became the prey of an universal calamity. 
It is to be hoped that these excellent and scarce 
works, which ought to have been made subser^ 
vient to the advantageand prosperity of empires, 
not to their destruction, may have fallen into the 
hands of persons who know their value, and pos- 
sess influence enough to turn them to account; 

Two chasseurs of the horse-guard were des- 
tined to transport the geographical documents 
of secondary importance; they were styled chas* 
uurs du porte-feuilley and were chosen for this 
honourable post by the officers on duty belonging 
to the same branch of service as themselves: 
the mde^e-cfimp on duty delivered to them th^ 
sacred portfolio. They followed close on th^ 
faeels of the adjutant, or the other persons wh^^ 
were nearest to Napoleon, whether he were iii 
lus carriage or on horseback ; and, never losing 
aight of the important cbargo tljiiey had to e^cecut^, 
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they OTerturned in their way every thing which 
could divert them but an inch aside from theit 
destined post. Those whose duty it was to fol- 
low Napoleon, were in the habit of retaining 
their allotted station with the most obstinate 
perseverance: this was the effect of the discipline 
which Caulincourt, the grand equerry, employed 
in their regulation; his control extended ovet* 
every branch of the imperial household. After 
the death of the Grand Marshal Duroc, all orders 
concerning the march, the halt, the stables, the 
re-lays, the kitchen, the servants, and particu- 
larly the couriers and expresses, celme from Cau- 
lincourt. To him were intrusted the keys of 
the mails which the couriers brought; he opened 
tliem, and gave Napoleon all that immediately 
concerned him, whether he were cm the marck 
w had taken up his quarters. When he was in 
his carriage, the whole travelled at a full trot 
or gallop. Caulincourt hastily alightejd from his 
horse, took the courier aside, opened the m»l» 
gallopped after Napoleon, handed him the des- 
patches; after which, a quantity of envelopes 
were seen flying from each side of his carriage. 
These papers sometimes fell upon the horse 
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which surrounded it; for when Napoleon travelled 
in his carriage, all the papers that he had not 
had time to read in his cabinet, were thrust into 
it. He amused himself by looking over them 
when he was abroad, if the position of the coun- 
try were well known or immaterial to him. All 
useless reports were cut up, and thrown out of 
the carriage window. The pieces were seen fly- 
ing in the air like a swarm of bees, and were 
finally ground under the wheels. Probably Ber- 
thier was intrusted with destroying them, for 
9pme have been seen which were very carefully 
cut up. Perhaps Napoleon amused himself by 
doing it, for he was not able to remain still for an 
instant. When Berthier* and he had nothing to 
fliscuss, and he was tired of playing with the tas- 
sel of the carriage window, his majesty fell asleep. 
To avoid this sort of ennui, when there were nei- 
ther reports, lists> nor statements to submit to 
him, the pockets of the carriage were filled vtrith 
journals and other periodical publications from 
Paris. Scarcely had he time rapidly to skim 

* When Berthier, who was always his travelling companion, 
was absent, his place was sometimes fiUed by CauUncourt, but 
iiio«t commonly by the |Ung of Naples. 
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them over, when they were seen flying, lighter 
than the winds which bore them. Some of his 
suite, eager for novelty, endeavoured to pick them 
up. Even sometimes advantage might be taken of 
this circumstance to furnish one's self with a little 
travelling library; for when there were neither 
journals, nor periodical publications, the carriage 
was filled withnotels, and even withvery volumi- 
nous romances, but only sewed together in the 
sheets: nevertheless, this kind of reading wad 
not much relished by Napoleon, who liked works 
of a solid description ; if the first pages did not 
please him, the unfortunate books were thrown 
out of the carriage-window as usual. It some- 
times happened that one of his suite, from curio- 
sity, picked up what had fallen, otherwise it became 
the prize of the soldiers who followed him. 

The grand equerry Caulincourt attended with 
inexpressible zeal to every want of Napoleon. 
He acquitted himself of that painful task with 
an unparalleled exactness and attention. Abound- 
less activity was the chief of his qualities; but, 
what is most astonishing, in spite of the number 
of political commissions, and other affairs, with 
which he was intrusted by Buonaparte, he alwayij 
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fouiul time enough to enter into the most mi- 
nute details relative to qill that cpncemed the 
(economy of the imperial household, wd to pay 
every possible attention to it. N^pc^eoii could 
nev^r have found a more active or indefatigable 
servwt- 

Caulijieourt a^so possessed the talent of e:9:|Hr€^s« 
iag leve^ry thing in a few vi^ords. He had but one sor 
cr^ary ; and when he himself had passed the m^ 
in employment with Buonaparte, at break of day 
he was the first who repaired to his post. No di$* 
cttUy, however great, was able to discourage him. 
He was almost always on horseback, and constantly 
by the side of Napoleon's carriage. When partis 
cular businefiis required him elsewhere, he was 
replaced by one of the two equerries on duty. Th# 
order and tranquillity which reigned at all %im!99 
in the service of the imperial househQ]4» of which 
we shall spea«k in the sequel, were dpnbtlesp ^f 
work of Gaulinoourt. His occupations werf 
considerably increased since the death of Durw.. 
;Et(end^Qfing full j^8tice to Oaulincourt's tf^l^nt^ and 
«b<Uty, I believe Buon?iparte was mor^ ftank, and 
}^s resjBrved with Durpc than with hinj.. Cawlin 
wm was gr€^Uy ^^voted to him^ but hi3 »»n»^r» 
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were cold^ and too coneooaiit with etiquette, 
vHuch Duroc did aot so exacdy observe. Tm one 
regpect Cauiincourt spoke fireeiy to Napoleon, and 
concealed from hkn no particle of that wliich 
others dared not impart for fear of getting them*» 
selves into disgrace ; on the other hand, he paid 
him the most extravagant homage, so exaggerated 
that it could not fail to deprave ' him. Of thk 
description were the particular arrangements 
made to celebrate the arrival of Napoleon in any 
place ; for example, an illumination, under pre« 
tence of enabling the troops who had just march^ 
ed in. to know the streets better, and find their 
quarters in the night. Yet Gaulincourt had at 
the same time done much good by expressing 
himself freely on the danger of Napoleon's uar 
^ertaktngs, by pointing out to him the disorders 
<wh]ch took place in the army, and the hoirid 
excesses committed by the soldiery. He was 
the organ of those unfortunate persons who 
liddressed themselvei^ to him, unless the 43h}ect 
ef their petitions were foreign to his department : 
he fiHiperintended with much rigour every objeejt 
of oeconomy ; he was generally very severe, ofteD> 
^ven irudt8. This feult had -b^gun to be very 
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common among the French, who had been con? 
sidered in all former times as a most polished 
people. Formerly a Frenchman would have 
been ashamed to allow himself to use vulgar 
terms and oaths in polite company ; that bad 
habit vras confined to the lower classes of 
people, with them these coarse expressions 
became the ordinary means of transition from 
one sentence to another. But when the chief 
himself, in a fit of anger, or to express his dis* 
content, indulged in the use of the coarsest 
terms, could politeness and urbanity be expectr 
ed from those who surrounded him ? 

It is not necessary to give credit to the dis- 
gusting scurrilities which are displayed in the 
book printed under the title of The Secrets of St. 
Chud, to be shocked to hear Napoleon in a 
moment of passion, say to one of his equerries, 

Vaus ites taus desj — — / Je vousferaif 

tous! f . And all because a piqueur or an 

(escort had neglected in the night to direct a postil- 
lion, and the way had been mistaken. An Em- 
peror should not sanction such improprieties ; but 
like the monarch of China or Japan, who when he 
sneezes, gives permission to all his people to 
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do the same, the Emperor of the French, allowed 
all who were in his service to become shockingly 
coarse ; a license they used indiscriminately, and 
without measure on everv occasion. 

Napoleon's head-quarters contained but a small 
number of those Frenchmen of the old school, dis- 
tinguished for their politeness, and who united 
to their natural courage, the urbanity of the 
courtier ; these were besides reduced to conceal 
their graceful manners, which in their situation, 
would have been considered as haughty and 
unbecoming. General Narbonne was the most 
amiable of all ; he had at first been ambassador 
to the court of Austria, latterly governor of the 
fortress of Torgau. I have already had occasion 
to speak of him. 

After having been employed during the armis- 
tice, jointly with the grand equerry Caulincourt, 
m the negotiations at Prague, he remained at 
head-quarters with the other adjutants of Buona- 
parte*. Generals Flahault, Drouot, Durosnel, 
and Colonel Bernard distinguished themselves 
by polite manners as well as by the extent of 

*Afterthis he was appointed to the government of the for- 
tress of Torgau. He died, during the siege, of a nervous f(^ver, 
which had become epidemic, at the end of the autumn of 1 « 1 3. 

VOL. I, M 
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their knowledge. Remarkable for thekr attach- 
ment to their master, full of activity, they shewed 
much satisfaction when Napoleon intrusted 
them with any private affair ; the military* operar- 
tiotts they had to execute were considered by 
them as so many modes of self-instruction. To 
give a more complete idea of diem, I will cite the 
following traits. Flahault has a very agreeable 
appearance, mid is exceedingly adroit ; he was 
sent to the frontiers of Bohemia to receive the 
King of Saxony. He remained at Leignitz during 
the armistice, to arrange some of the articles, 
in quality of a commissioner. Drouot, who, as 
general of artillery, was always charged with 
distributing and planting the canpon in action, 
remained with Napoleon, and followed him to 
the isle of Elba*. 

* Drouot always had a Bible with him, the reading of which 
washis chief* pleasure,, and he publicly avow^ it to the officerv 
on service, (an extraordinary peculiarity at that period, and very 
remarkable in a French general.) He had perhaps some in- 
clination towards superstition, for as Buonaparte always des«r 
patched him to situations where his duties exposed him to the 
greatest dangers, Drouot took particular care to attire him- 
self in his old uniform of a general of artillery, in which h« 
placed the greatest confidence, because no misfortune had ever 
happened to him while he had worn it. When he was near th«L 
Wteries he always alighted; and indeed he was so fortunate 
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Durosnel was commandant at Dresden from 
the entry of the French, to the surrendelr of that 
eity.* His affable and humane manners con^ 
ciliated him the esteem of all the Saxons. Colo- 
nel Bernard served as an engineer ; he causedl^^ 
wooden bridge of Dresden to. be constructed 
agreeably to the orders of Napoleon ; and during 
the armistice, he superintended the ereption of 
the fortifications of that city. 

I remember that NapoleoA himself being near 
the bastion of the arsenal, dictated to him an order 
concerning some new works, and Bernard minuted 
it down on his tablets. Near Zittau he Imd the. 
misfortune to break his leg by falling into a ditch 
with his horse during the night, at the moment 
of a very warm engagement. The other duty- 
adjutants were General Count de Lobau (Monton) 
remarkable for his personal bravery, and for the 
pride and roughness of manner which distin<« 
guished his deportment. During the armistice, 
and after the departure of Soult, he was appointed 

that neither he nor bis horses were ever wounded. His mo- 
desty also equalled his understanding, and he appeared ani- 
mated by a sentiment of national honour ; which could not, 
surely, without pain, allow hun to see a great natipn reduced 
ten obej A ini|n> like N'apoleon. 

M S 
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in quality of eommandant-general of the guards, 
to superiBtend the daily movements of the troops 
at the Champ de Mars^ of Fredericstadt, in the 
wood of Ostra, till that duty was confided to 
Drouot. When Vandamme was cut off and de- 
feated near Culm, Mouton reorganized the wreck 
of his corpsJWmee, completed it with fresh troops, 
and replaced its artillery. At the head of his 
troops, he occupied the principal defiles of Bohe- 
mia> and at the end of the campaign he was at 
Dresden, with Marshal Gouvion St. Cyr, After 
the unfortunate success of the sortie attempted 
by that general, the Austrians made the Count de 
Lobau prisoner, with the remainder of the gar- 
rison. Corbinfeau, whose temper was even, al- 
though his manners were rough, obtained the com- 
mand of a division of cavalry in Vandamme's 
corps; he received a wound in his head at the bat- 
tle of Culin, and made his escape with the rest of 
the fugitives in the mountains of Saxony. I am 
ignorant of his subsequent fortune. I can scarcely 
tell what should be said of the young Duke of 
Placentia, except that Paris and its gaieties 
agreed better with him than this campaigp. De- 
jean, of whom nothing particular can be related^ 
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1^6 sent to. meet the aew guard of honour orgar 
nized at Mayence, and was intrusted to bring it 
to Dresden. But, whatever his knowledge, he 
was not fit to instruct a corps* of cavalry recently 
organized. Doubtless, Buonaparte was aware of 
the weakness of these troops, since he dispersed 
those four regiments,, which were very far from 
complete in numbers, among the cavalry of the 
^uard, that they might accustom themselves to 
service. It is allowed that these young people, 
who united themselves merely through a senti- 
ment of honour, could bebut of little use, notwith- 
standing their good will, and the encouragement 
lavished on them. 

General Hogendorp was rarely on service 
near Napoleon ; he was suffering with the gout. 
A short time before the conclusion of the ai-mi- 
stice he was commandant of Breslau, and after- 
wards of Hamburgh, under the orders of Davoust. 
The aides- de-camp of Napoleon, between thirty and 
forty years of age, were for the greater part newly 
appointed ; the old aides de camp had perished in 
Russia, or had been employed, after the dissolu- 
tion of the grand army, in organizing the new. 
Two of these adjutants were charged with the 
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daily duty, which obliged them to attend night 
and day in the antechamber of the Emperor. This 
service was liess irksome during the armistice. 
They announced all those who were Called for 
by him, or wished to speak with hint, unless their 
^ank at head-quarters entitled them to enter 
without being announced. In this case they 
knocked thrice at the door, which being opened 
iialf way, their names were repeated. If Napo- 
leon were pleased to allow any one to come in, 
the attendant Opened the door of the cabinet ; 
otherwise, they were obliged to wait until Colonel 
Bader d'Albe, who was employed in the cabinet, 
called them. 

This officer was appointed, on two different ac- 
counts, director of the bureau topographique ; Na- 
poleon conferred the situation on him for his geo- 
graphical knowledge, and extreme love of labour. 
Long services had procured him the particular 
confidence of Buonaparte, biit he was at the same 
time the slave of his will. He had him called 
pftener and more unexpectedly than any of his 
aides-de-camp. This officer had not a moment at 
his own command ; night and day he was occu^ 
pied on duty ; his life was entirely devoted to a 
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])aLiQftil activity, and to the caprices of Napoleon: 
Happily his manner of living perfectly agreed 
with such intense application. D'Albe had given 
proofs of his talent as a painter in the public ex- 
hibition (A pictures at Paris^ and his fine map of 
Italy had stamped his reputation as a topographer. 
His perseverance in study had almost rendered 
him indispensable to Napoleon. He was chiefly 
engaged in correcting maps, combining and pre- 
paring materials, arranging marches^ and all very 
extended lines of operation. Napoleon expressed 
himself in a few words ; D'Albe conceived and 
executed in his own independent manner the task 
which was imposed upon him. The habit of 
conversing with Napoleon gave him also the pri- 
vilege of assuming a certain tone, which the former, 
strange to say, permitted in him, when he contra* 
dieted with firmness, and from well-grounded 
opinion. I know that Napoleon one day made a 
dreadful stir on account of some report* plan, or 
other paper, which he thought the colonel had ill 
his possession. At this juncture some reproaches 
escaped the Bmperor, concerning the inattention or 
forgetfulness of his servants. At last, D'Albe, 
losing all patience, exclaimed, ** I know his Ma- 
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** jesty has a perfect knowledge of cipher, an 
" excellent memory; but^ after all, I know what I 
** know,"(§T. At last Napoleon became silent, 
and the paper was found in another place. The 
ardent zeal for his master's service, and a degree 
of national pride with which this officer was 
animated, degenerated into severity, contempt, 
and coarseness, towards the enemies of France. 
Napoleon- was accustomed to see his resolutions 
executed with the greatest punctuality. Entirely 
devoted to his projects, full of profound respect 
for his genius. Colonel d'Albe would have an- 
nihilated the authors of the disasters of France. 
" They will commit faults,— we shall fall on and 
" crush them." Such were the expressions die* 
tated by his zeal and ardent desire to execute the 
plans of Buonaparte, in spite of that fatigue and 
compulsion which a robust constitution alone 
could undergo. Notwithstanding the impetuous 
temper of Napoleon, which he had to endure in 
Austria, as well as in Russia, in time of peace and 
war, d'Albe, with the greater part of those who 
surrounded Buonaparte, was always voluntarily 
devoted to him* They saw in him^ the man who 
spread far and wide the splendour of the French 
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arms. How oft does a nation wink at the in- 
justice of her chiefs when his exalted deeds have 
distinguished the period of his rule as a glorious 
epQcha in her records. Little attention is paid to 
private wrong, when national vanity is satisfied, 
and the country raised to immortal glory. D'Albe 
had been formerly equal in rank with many officers 
who are become Marshals of France, or at least 
Generals of Division ; he had served as many 
years as they, yet he never obtained any promo- 
tion ; one would have thought that Napoleon was 
determined to keep him in an inferior rank, in 
order to be able to plague him at his pleasure. 
He was always the last employed by Buonaparte 
before his departure, and the first summoned to 
business on the establishment of fresh head-quar- 
ters. During the march, he was more disengaged, 
and when a battle was fought. Napoleon convers- 
ed with him only when some geographical in- 
quiries presented themselves. D'Albe had two 
JTellow-labourers in the topographical cabinet, who 
were officers of engineers, of whom one was always 
abroad, whilst the other was in a manner sub- 
inspector of the chamber of plans. 
These three individuals, four confidential secre- 
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taries, and the first orderly officer *^ Gourgault, 
cAefde batailhn, (who was charged with the most 
important despatches and commissions, particu^ 
larly respectmg the command of the artillery) 
formed a sort of privy-council, separate from all 
other branches of the imperial household. As 
their offices emanated immediately from Napoleon 
himself, and, consequently, were of a peculiar na* 
ture, they always had a separate table at the 
palace, in order to facilitate their conferences. All 
the rest of his personal stafi* dined at two separate 
tables ; the first was for the chief officers, the se- 
cond for the other officers on duty. The marshal 
of the palace^ the grand equerry, theijnarshall^ 
who were at head-quarters, Bessieres and Soult* 
sometimes foreign generals, the adjutants of Na^^ 
poleon, General Guyot, as commandant of the 
escorts and guides of the horse-guard ; Count de 
Turense, as grand-master of the wardrobe ; and 
the equerries, who, as barouSi enjoyed the rank 
of colonels, dined at the first table. The second 
was filled by the orderly officers^ the adjutants, 
the aides-de-camp of the Emperor^ the officers of 

* The same who, under the title of Xleneral, followed Napo- 
leon to St Helena. 
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the* guard, of the gendarmericy the pages^ the 
surgeons of the imperial household, and the pay- 
master. 

These two tables were generally served, one 
after the other, with the greatest exactness, by 
some inferior servants, before that of Buonaparte^ 
The persons engaged in the cabinet did not dine 
till after him. During the whole of the campaign^ 
only the Prince of Wagram, Berthier, dined with 
Napoleon, imless the King of Naples, were at 
head-quarters. If Berthier was sick, his place 
was supplied by the grand equerry and a marshal. 
From twelve to sixteen dishes were served up in 
the French style, iii perfect form ; but Napoleon 
ate and drank frugally. Berthier poured out his 
drink, and spoke very little during the meal. 
Rustan, or another mkt^de-chambre. Waited at 
table. Very often officers who brought him des- 
patches, or other matters, were admitted during 
the repast, and Buonaparte listened to them 
While he was hastily eating, like one who had 
been famished *. 

* It is said, that, at Paris, when Napoleon was completely 
immersed in business, and was reminded of the time for sittings 
down to table, he often exclaimed, " What, have I not yet 
dined r 
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During the armistice, an actress of the Theatre 
Frangais, MademoiBelle Bourgoin, for whom he 
had a particular inclination, was favoured by an 
invitation to breakfast with him, in company with 
Berthier and Caulincourt. It was a rare circum- 
stance to see in Napoleon's antechamber a Pari- 
sian lady, elegantly dressed and alone, waiting for 
the opening of the door, I have heard it re- 
marked, on this occurrence, that the kings of 
France used formerly to invite men distinguished 
for their talents to breakfast with them, such as 
players, singers, men of science, S^c. It cannot 
be said, whether Napoleon invited persons of that 
description from a passion for imitation, in order 
to flatter them, through caprice, or from other 
motives. Although I was, at that time, near 
enough to the court for observation, (but not in 
the high circles,) with the exception of the actress 
I have just named, I never had an opportunity 
of seeing any amiable or fascinating person there. 
In fact, extraordinary periods of tranquillity and 
leisure were necessary to remind the uneasy and 
turbulent spirit of Napoleon of the charms of 
pleasure. 
The activity of an ever-restless spirit, whose 
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4supreme happiness alone consisted in the various 
alarms and continual occupations of war, set 
aside all idea of regularity and stated times of 
employment. Every thing at head-quarters was 
done on a sudden, yet each individual was ob- 
liged to be ready instantly to fulfil his task. Un- 
expected intervals of repose, and periods of de- 
parture, changes of appointed hours, and often 
of routes and halting-places, succeeded each 
other perpetually. Even when the grand equerry 
had received some intimation of departure, its 
execution, perhaps, took place very late, and 
every other person was lost in vain conjecture of 
what would happen. He who addressed himself 
to another for information received no other 
answer than a shrug of the shoulders, followed by 
" I do not know !" The matters of business, re- 
ports, and couriers, which arrived, were the 
standards by which Napoleon distributed his time. 
It was formerly erroneously conceived, that he 
made others labour in his room; on the contrary, in 
all operations the principal plan emanated from him. 
Berthier mighty perhaps, venture to make some 
observations, but he was seldom charged with 
any thing, except the final execution of the 
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orders of his chief. The march was frequently 
delayed some hours ; even half a day, and ta 
the last word which Napoleon dictated in his 
cabine.t, was attached the sudden order, '* The 
carriage — To horse !" Then all those who were 
to follow him put themselves in motion as if they 
had been struck with an electric stroke. Nor 
did they till that moment know* what roj^d they 
were to take. The grand equerry, or, if he were 
otherwise engaged, an equerry, rode on horse^ 
back at the right hand-^ide of the carriage. 
General Guyot, or some oflBcer who came next 
to him in rank, was on the Igft, with the adjutants* 
on duty,, equejrries, orderly officers, p^ges, and 
the chargers fpr Napoleo^t and Berthier. Rus- 
tan, the chasseur du pprte-Jeuilk, and another 
mounted attendant, under the orders of Caulin- 
court, followed <jlose to the carriage of the Em- 
peror. All this train was succeeded by twenty- 
four light horse, under the cpmmand of an Q$cer. 
These arrangements, established once fpr aU,: 
were strict, and observed on every occasion with, 
the greatest exactness. All officers who belong-* 
ed tp the suite, or might join it, dared not presume, 
to go before the escort; those of elevated rank: 
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alcme^^had the privilege of approiqbiiig the sides 
of the carriage, or following immediately behind 
it. Thus they hurried on like a tempest, day or 
night, at a full trot, travelling many leagues ; and 
he who was obliged to follow this whirlwind 
during the night, found himself very uncomfort-* 
able. Where the road happened to be narrow^ 
they ran. as it were, one over the other, with 
brutal impetuosity. Those who were the least 
inconvenienced, were the two orderly officers, 
who rode before the carriage, and t|ie two chas^ 
seurs, who were still farther on in front. All the 
rest ran the risk of breaking their necks, or their 
limbs: for the servants, who led Napoleon's 
horses, considered themselves as the head of the 
train ; the chasseur du porte-fmille, the ordeiiy 
officers, and the pages, were not a whit morq 
modest. In faict, every one became of import^ce 
who was called for by the Emperor, and all hia 
retinue pressed forward, hurried on, ran one over 
the other, in the midst of heat, dust, fog, dr the 
darkness of the night. When Napoleon stopped, 
his saddle horses were to do the same ; ahd four 
chasseurs in the front of the escort alighted^ 
' fixed the bayonets to the muzzle^ of their can 
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bines, presented arms, and formed the comers of 
a square about him. The same thing was done, 
when any necessity of nature obliged him to 
alight from his coach, or carriage ; and when he 
halted to take a turn on foot, in order to observe 
the enemy, then the square was enlarged, and 
advanced according to the direction of his steps, 
leaving him unencumbered, in order that, being 
within a free space, he might make his observa- 
tions in all directions. If the objects were dis- 
tant, the page on duty came forward, and brought 
the great telescope, which Buonaparte placed 
upon his or Caulincourt's shoulders. 

When circumstances obliged the Emperor, to 
remain, either early in the morning or at night, 
for some time in the open air, the chasseurs pre-> 
pared a large fire for him. This fire was always 
supplied with an extraordinary quantity of wood : 
large logs, and, if it were possible, entire beams 
were burnt, to serve as a sort of signal pointing 
out the spot where he was. 

fierthier was his companion on these occasions, 
as well as at table ; seldom any other person 
was with him. All the rest kept at a certain dis- 
tance» forming a semi^circle. The same edg^r<t 
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ness was displayed to approach the fire of the Mar- 
shals as to have access to their table. Napo- 
leon walked up and down, either alone, absorbed 
in thought, or conversing with Berthier, awaiting 
perhaps the sound of cannon or other signals, 
from his generals. When he began to be weary, 
he took snuff, or amused himself with .kicking 
the pebbles about with his foot, or pushing the 
wood towards the fire. He could not, rest a 
moment without doing something. 
• Napoleon had attained the extraordinary faculty 
of judging of the state of things, at decisive mo- 
ments, even in the midst of the smoke and fire of 
the artillery. Of course, he only knew where the 
attack made by his troops should produce some 
change, and when that took place, he was sure his or- 
ders had been executed. He gave proofe of the par- 
ticular talent mentioned, in the engagements which 
followed the battle of Lutzen, in that of Bautzen, 
orWurchsen, when Ney arrived, and on several 
other occasions. He was never deceived when 
he gave an opinion respecting the distance, or the 
approach of the enemy's fire. He remarked each 
movement, and perceived the strength of the 
€nemy and his manoeuvres, either in flank or in 

VOL. I. N 
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rear, much quicker and better than his generals. 
He proved this at Lutzen, at Dresden, and on 
every occasion vehen the affair was within the 
limits of his view. He had nothing to do but to 
take a glance, assisted by his telescope, in order 
to conceive, with extraordinary rapidity, the posi- 
tion and strength of a whole army. In this man- 
ner, being on the heights, he computed the number 
of entire corps consisting of fifty or sixty thousand 
men, according to the space of ground they occu- 
pied, and their position*. He was often obliged 
to trust to himself and his talents more than to the 
co-operation of bis generals ; for in this campaign 

* Napoleon said one day to Berthier, with an indifferent 
air, " All that I see are t^o cbfps of about sixty thousand men ; 
they will take more than a day to form a junction andattaok/' 
It had probably been observed to him that he might expect an at- 
tack from the side ofBohemia. 'He had, besides, the faculty of as- 
cert»nii]|g his ;po»ition rapidly, like a skilful engineer, according 
to the angles and triangles formed by distant points and objeots. 
He figured to himself the situation and all the localities of the coun- 
try, fie was' aDGUStomed to place'.himself oticeoniy in the open 
air, conformably with the points of the compass and the map, and 
afterwards proceeding onward, he knew every object from the 
idea he hetd^t fir^t^itMHed t& himself, as well as if he had been 
bom in thecountry. But it is truehe judged of the greater part of 
the movements on a grand scale; and, without making allowance 
for unknown difficulties, gave orders for operations which, being 
jexeoi^d to the letter by his gei^ral^y cost great sacrifices ofmeo. 
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two ^principal things were wautipg, .inteHigencje 
from good sources, and a more considerablie body 
of experienced cavalry. The superiority pf the 
Allies in light troops, who took po^s^ssion of all 
the neglected or unoccupied intervals, made it 
imposi^ble for Napoleon to obtain certain intelli- 
gence. During the latter pai:t of the campaign, 
the French were unable to .protect themselves by 
a. similar cordon of light cavalry, so proper to 
annoy the enemy, ajid procure the necessary in- 
telligence. With respect to the last-mentioned 
point, all the efforts of Napoleon and his generals 
were useless^ whether it arose from the disincU* 
9ation of the inhabitants of the seat of war, who 
had been ill treated, or from the incursions of t^i^ 
Cos[sacks, who spread themselves in all directions. 
The little that was learned was .chiefly confined 
to the report of prisoners, who were few in nuip- 
'ber, and gave very imperfect accounts. Indeed,the 
Fjcench knew nothing but what was passing in tl^e 
countries that the enemy had abai^doned. While 
the war is offensive, these mea^s may be su^ciept; 
but they amount to a nullity when it is defen- 
sive. Another equally deplorable circumstance 
,w^, the almost entire abandonment of the ordi- 

N « 
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nary duties ; that of the light cavalry, of sentinels, 
patroles, S^x. Sfc, were neglected by the troops in 
an unpardonable manner. Every confidence v^ras 
placed in the genius of Buonaparte, for the direc- 
' tion of the most important operations, but the 
detail, on which he had no influence, was totally 
disregarded. A great portion of the officers having 
neither zeal nor experience enoiigh to instruct and 
exercise the new levies during the war, the su- 
periors and subalterns, abandoned to themselves, 
were employed almost exclusively in providing 
for their own wants, or in procuring themselves 
enjoyments ; even the presence of Napoleon could 
hardly prevail on the troops to be exact in the per- 
formance of their duty. They had lost all confi- 
• dence in their chief, and all the ties which should 
subsist between soldiers and their officers, were 
almost entirely dissolved. 

The legion of honour was, notwithstanding, still 
a powerful incentive. The prerogatives and ex- 
traordinary advantages attached in France to the 
possession of that order, caused it to be sought as 
a reward of the highest price. Unhappily the 
most disgusting abuses had creptin to that institu- 
tion, as well as into many others of a very useful 
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description. Aa individual, patronised by his- 
colonel, received the decoration refused to a hun- 
dred braver men than he. However, any one 
who thought he possessed good grounds of claim,* 
and had distinguished himself by his valour, might 
address himself to Buonaparte, and complain' 
of the wrong he had sustained. When the troops' 
had performed, or were about to perform, any, 
extraordinary enterprise, Napoleon generally de- 
creed a certain j[iumber of decorations of the. 
legion of honour to a brigade, a battalion, Sfc. 
^ The candidates arranged themselves in front of 
the battalion ; . the commanding officer of the. 
regiment presented them to Napoleon, and the. 
adjutant on duty not^d the name and rank of each 
in his pocket-book, in order to report them to the- 
chancery. The most importunate were commonly 
Messieurs the officers of health, and the soldiers 
attached to the service of commandants. It 
depended, however, on the impartiality and justice, 
of superior officers, to act agreeably to the inten- 
tion of the founder of the order, or the rexerse. 
I have seen officers, and even private seldiers^ 
address themselves directly to Buonaparte, saying,, 
" Sire, I have merited the cross ;" on such occa-, 
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sions he almoist always replied, with a smiley 
" Wielf, in what manner?" Then the claimant 
related the battles in which he had been engaged, 
what he had performed, that he had suffered from 
injustice, ^c, and Napoleon caused his liame to 
be taken dbwn, or the commandant was sent for 
immediately, to render an account of certain cir- 
cumstances. If the man had spoken truth, the. 
matter was soon settled. The tone which the 
officers, and sometimes even the soldiers, assumed 
towards the head of the government, would have 
been indecent in any other nation, but it was not 
so with the French, whose character is naturally 
vehement. An officer, whom Napoleon had perhaps 
reproached with the failure of some enterprise, 
might be seen defending himiSelf from his horse on 
the parade, iripresenceof a hundred persons, com- 
posed of generals and other officers, with a vivacity 
and gestures which occasioned some alarm on hid 
account. But Napoleon took no notice of these acti^ 
of presumption, and remained silent. From his 
boundless impetuosity he often gave occasion even 
to his generals to answer him in a very rude 
manner. He censured General Sebastiani, one 
day, by remarking that his cavalry had done less 
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than General Latour MaubcMirg's, which had taken, 

he said, so many caoaon, colours, prisoners, #fc. ; 

and he concluded by these strong expressions 2 

" F-T-— do as much as they ; you command a 

*' mob, not soldiers/' 

'' Sire, I do not command a mob," replied Seba?^ 

tiani, in a cool and firm manner, representing to him 

at the same time the state of his soldiers, and that 

in the midst of so many privations, they could not 

possibly do more. The Duke of Tarentum support^ 

ed him, and both together succeeded in reducing 

the Emperor to silence ; while Caulincourt, to aroid 

the disgrace of theoccurrence, begged all those who 

were present to depart. Then Napoleou, giving 

vent to his ill humour, censured, with the same 

violence, the commandants of the regiments of 

Sebastiand's division, which were filing off before 

him, and loaded the high deeds of Latour Mau*- 

bourg's cavalry with praises*. 

* I was never i>ers(yiially present at similar scenes, but I have 
been informed of their occurrence, within a few minutes after 
tiiey had taken place. At Muglitz, near Pima, Napoleon, trans* 
ported with a fit of rage, slapped the face of one of his generals. 
This extravagant propensity to passion was well known ; never- 
theless, I have heard some superior officers say, speaking of 
him, ** Believe me, he is not a bad man." Many of his servants 
were attached to him for the favours he had conferred on them ; 
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Wten lie had dispensed any favour, the guards 
commonly expected a warm engagement. The 
most certain preludes were harangues to the 
troops, and the restoration of the eagles to batta* 
lions. If his expectation were deceived, or if, in 
spite of these preliminary steps, no bloody scene 
took place, which happened in regard to many en- 
gagements he had projected, by the wisely calcu- 
lated retreat of the Allies, then Napoleon's rage 
burst forth ; he became irritated, that these tbeatri* 
cai exhibitions should have failed of their intention. 

It has .more than once happened, that the words 
of Napoleon have produced the effect of magical 
influence on the soldiers; but of all the sounding 
spectacles of war, that of the distiribution of the 
eagles made t the greatest impression. Several 
new battalions had received their colours before 
they left France. These colours were made in 

and it may be said, that a sense of gratitude arose in him from 
time to time. For instance, he recollected, after some period, 
persons from whom he thought he had received useful pieces df 
service, and endeavoured to reward them, without requiring a:ny 
farther personal sacrifices. " Have I not conferred a pension ?" 
" Let us give him a pension," he would say, with a sort of cordial 
feeling ; after having by inquiry recalled the circumstances to his 
memory. ' Some days after the matter would be in the official 
trainof accomplishment. 
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such a manner, that below the eagle, which sur- 
mounted the top of the banner, there was another 
flag, resembling the guidon of the cavalry. The 
whole was covered with a leather case, which was 
never to be taken off but when Buonaparte went in 
state to return the eagle to the battalion. Till then 
it remained, as it were, in store. The day being 
fixed for the solemnity, the Emperor appeared, ac- 
companied by the whole of his staff, and placed 
himself before the centre of the regiment, which 
was formed in three close columns, their fronts 
facing to the ceiitre of a square, the fourth front 
was occupied by Napoleon's suite. All the offi-» 
cers of the regiment were assembled before 
him. ' He appeared, detached from his suite, 
dressed in his plain green orpc^^^, commonly on his 
cresun-coloured mare, his favourite charger in this 
campaign. He was the more easily distinguished 
by the simplicity of his dress, as all those about 
him formed a contrast, by their brilliailt blue uni- 
forms, richly embroidered with gold *." 

When the Prince of Wagram (as major-ge- 

■ — - I -- . ■ 1 1 ■■ I I ■ .1.11 , 

* Although etiquette required that on certain occasions hone 
should appear before Napoleon in a great coat, or a cloak, no 
one about him was troubled concerning his dress during the 
campaign, when the weather was bad, ^r^. 
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neral), and, in his absence, the Duke of Vicenza, 
(Caulincourt,) as first grand dignitary next to 
Berthier, had alighted, and caused the colour 
to be unfurled, which was carried in front of the 
assenabled officers, all the drums of the regiments 
rolled until Berthier had taken the eagle, and 
placed himself before the line of officers, at a dis- 
tance from the rest of the suite. The powerful 
and respected Berthier displayed on these occa- 
sions a venerable appearance. 

Buonaparte raised his left hand towards the 
eagle, holding the reins in his right ^. Then he 
delivered, for example, the following speech, in a 
clear solemn tone, but not very loud, which might 
be distinguished by the musical term, mezza voce. 

'^ Soldiers of the 26th regiment of light in- 
ftmtry, I intrust you with the French eagle— It 
will be your . rallying point — ^You swear t6 
abandon it but with life ? You swear never to 
suffer an insult to France — ^you swear to prefer 
death to dishonour*— You swear !" He laid par- 
ticular stress upon this last "v^rord, pronounced in 

* He was often seen to commit this fault against the rales of 
horsemanship. When he trotted or gallopped his horse, he 
commonly,held the reins in his right hand, incessantly shaking 
it, letting the left hang negligently down. 
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a peculiar tone, and witli great energy. This 
was the signal at which all the officers raised 
their swords; and all the soldiers, filled with 
enthusiasm, exclaimed with conmion consent, in 
a loud voice, accompanied by the ordinary ac- 
clamations — " We swear !" Then Berthier com- 
mitted the eagle to the regiment, and the co- 
Irnnns forming a horseshoe, separated at the mo- 
ment Napoleon departed. 

In this manner he distributed, on the 15th of 
October, those eagles which were displayed to- 
gether, to three different regiments. 

The French are easily intoxicated ; I never' 
saw circumstances similar to those above-men- 
tioned, fidl of exciting an enthusiasm, which was 
sometimes spontaneous, sometimes extorted by* 
the commandants and officers, in order to obtain 
the good graces of the Emperor. Towards the 
end of the campaign, misery and privations fob- 
bed him of the affection of the private soldier, 
who preferred confronting death ott the field of 
battle to dying of hunger. Yet, a part of the 
young guard continued to utter the usual accla-^ 
raations ; and even when, abandoned by fortune, 
be was beaten, and forced to quit Saxony, their 
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shouta were repeated with incredible energy, 
as if to console him in adversity. At the time 
of forced marches, which were made without 
supplies of food, in the environs of Dresden, 
Bautzen, and Pima, the vivats of this same corps 
but feebly resounded, and some of the soldiers 
were heard to say, " Nobodj^ will shout !" 

It was an established custom, when Napoleon' 
came up with his guard on the march, that it 
should form to the front, or in column, then all the 
bands played till the imperial train had passed, 
as they also did when the guard halted during 
the march. But the rest of the infantry disturbed 
themselves very little about him. Musicians 
became scarce, since the greater part of them^ 
had been buried in the snows of Russia. While 
the armies were advancing, the different kinds 
of force, artillery, cavalry, infantry, pressed^ 
on to pass each other. This irregularity and 
carelessness, which had crept into the French: 
army, was the occasion of their entire ruin on 
their retreat. Napoleon often found himself 
obliged to clear a way for himself and his suite, 
through the midst of that mass of men; and the, 
poor foot soldiers were trampled on by the guard ; 
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behind. Conceive the disorder which an imperial 
suite must produce, with all its officers^ domestics, 
and led horses, passing through a column of in* 
fantry. The French troops were used to this 
confusion by their generals and other superior 
officers, who all marched nearly in the same man- 
ner, and whose delayed departiire must. neces- 
sarily produce similar confusion. What a diffier- 
ence between these marches and those of the 
armies belonging to the other powers, , who were 
obliged to march man by man, without a single 
person daring to pass through a column. 

The over-numerous suites were not only pre- 
judicial on the march, but were still more so, 
nay, occasioned much mischief, in battles ; for the 
enemy, who observed every thing with an at* 
tentive eye, directed his artillery towards the 
fipot where the general, and his suite appeared. 
For this reason, when Napoleon penetrated into 
Silesia, on the 25th of May (having been several 
times saluted by the enemies' shot near Dresden 
and Bautzen,) the following regul9,tian of the 
march appeared at head-^quarters, according to 
which no hors^nan could follow immediately 
after the Emperor, except— 
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The Prince of Neufchitel (Berthier.) 

The grand equerry (Caulincourt.) 

The marshal on duty. 

General Guyot, as commandtnt of escQi^t^, or 
guides of the chasseurs. 

Two adjutants. 

Two orderly officers. 

Two officers, as interpreters of the Russian and 
German languages. 

A {»ige. 
• A groom attached to Napoleon's person, and 
Rustan. 

All the other individuals of the Emperors 
household were obliged, as well as the escort, to 
remain behind at the distance, I think, of 300 
toises. Where there was much danger, Napor 
leon was in the habit of going forward, with Cau* 
linoourt, Berthier, and a page only, either on foot 
or on horseback, and of sending the hoFses .behind 
some house or hillock, in order that they might 
not be observed. The jEftoment when he departed 
wfts generally the signal for a cannonade; whether 
H' were that the enemy had descried Napoleon 
and his suite,' or that he hiiEM^elf had caused 
artillery to be brought up by circuitous ways. 
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in order to play upon the point he had just 
reconnoitred. 

The duly of the orderly officers was as pain- 
ful as honourable. These young persons be^- 
longed to the first &milies in France; they were 
sons of atatesmen, generals, senators, and were 
distinguished for their talents or education ; 
having three sources of pride, as, being members 
of the great nation, possessing high birth, and 
filling posts of honour. Their elegant uniform 
was BO small addition to their vanity. It was 
the same as that of the superior ci^l officers of 
Napoleon's household, (the grand master of the 
ward-robe, or the equerry,) being a light blue coat 
with rich and elegant sil^r embroidery, and a hat 
with black feathers. There were commonly but 
two on duty. In time of action, Napoleon merely 
said; " An orderly officer!*" He whose turn it 
was, took the orders to a marshal; the bearer 
was obliged to repeat them to himself as he wenft 
along, for these orders often cotitained an ao>^ 
count of all the transacticms of the day. Then 
the other colleague approached Napoleon, as 

*He sometimeA added:-— Qo for awhile to the advaao^ 
tK>it8^ and iee what is passing^. 
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near as possible, or mounted his horse to be 
ready to march* off at the first call. They were 
often sent as couriers with orders for the ge- 
nerals commanding a corps, with whom they 
remained till a decisive affair had taken place ; 
after which they were to return to Napoleon, ; and 
inform him of it, either by word of mouth, or in 
writing. At other times they were sdnt to re- 
connoitre, to take at a glance the general plan 
of some tracts of ground at a short distance, 
which were interesting to Napoleon, either, on 
account of. rivers that were to be passed, orin- 
trenchnaents to.be raised. The greater part of 
these young persons were chosen from th^ corps 
of .artillery or engineers; but there .were .al3o 
some individuals taken from the cavalry, who, 
in gradation, were transferred into, a regiment, 
with the. rank of chef d! tscadron ; two of them 
were also employed in the newly-established 
guards of honour. He, who had displayed abi* 
Uty, had the prospect of obtaining, ev«n as orderly 

• * I here designedly employ the expfesaion " march," and not 
gallop, for I have never seen a French officer ride with that 
celerity which may be called the true cavalry pace. Their or» 
dinary movement was at a trot or canter. The orderly officers 
were the best horsemen.' 
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officer, the rank of chef d^escadron, and <^ becoming 
in rotation, colonel, and aide-de-camp of the ISnR* 
peror. The number of orderly officers was 
fixed at twelve, but it was not complete at the 
beginning of the campaign. 

Only one of these, named Beranger, had re^ 
mained in the environs of Dresden : the rest 
were Grourgault, first orderly officer ; ^halin» 
Pretet, la Place, Lauriston, Dessaix, (son ^or 
nephew of the general of that name,) PaiUoui 
Lamezan, Oaraman and Saint Marsan. 

During the campaign. Napoleon had four pages 
with him, all constitutionally able to support 
fatigue, and who in case of necessity might be 
sent on messages ; two pages de cha^sse^ who in turn 
commonly procured civil employments, or ap^ 
pointments at court ; two others who, by custom 
entered into the army. One of these was in* 
trusted with bringing Buonaparte his horse, 
carrying the telescope, preparing relays, Sgc. 

Rustan carried his field-bottle; sometimes a 
fiqueuVj of many year's service, was charged with 
it« It was but very rarely, and when breakfast 
had been dispensed with, that Napoleon drank on 
th^TQad ^ small qufintiety of wine or liqueitr ; 
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except on wlA ooceiiioiie^ he took little ornothhig 
beiwede breakfast and dinner, that is, fipom nine 
01? ten in tke morning, till six or seven at night. 

Dnring a campaign, Napcdeon never spared 
himself in matters of business, but his restkss 
disposition revolted at the idea ^uniform occnpa- 
tioa. Nevertheless, he possessed over those who 
surrounded him, and who seconded him in his 
operations, the great advantage of beii^ busy when 
he chose, andof selectmg momenta of relaxation} 
while those whom he employed, being always sub* 
jeobeA to hiscaprk^e, liable to be eaHed.on at every 
tnowent, day or night, were reduced to snatch as 
chance migirt allow then, a few moments of re- 
pose. His will put them all in motion, and the ge* 
neral business could not be interrapted, when one 
of those whom he retsuoed as his instrvments^ 
found himself fatigued. The indefhtigaMe ac<> 
tivity of Buonaparte hiansei^ kept them ail dive 
from thfe first to the last; but he done possess^ 
the coDsoiaition, that the esecutioii ^f the plan 
ij^hich robbed him of his eightly re^t, Wonld exaH 
his personal glory ; while that, w%ach "served aid 
food tot his imag^iiatidn, supported liilsl bo<i^ 
pmiws, by the pteaMre he 'experienced in an^^^ 
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pating the enjoyments of his ambiition, keeping 
otben amused with its objects. 

This disposition of mind is peculiarly applicable 
to the period of his prosperity ; for i£ the body be* 
came s<trengthened by the stimulus of imaginatiM^ 
by the cheering prospect of a brilliant succession 
of fortunate days^ it could not, however, be suppos* 
ed long to resist ^e impression of obstacles conti* 
nuaUy springing up, and reverses which, by keep^ 
iag: the faculties of the mind constantiy on th^ 
stpetch, exhaust the physical powers. But the su- 
periority of a bold spirit truly consists in tb^ 
power of raising itself above the uncertainties and 
crosses which paralize weak souls; in braving 
d^gers^ ably bringing back fortune by force or 
policyi and determining her finally in its favour, by 
employing new resources. 

Napc^on mingled in his labours incredible 
&c]]ity and penetration. Those who surrounded 
him, spoke with astonishment of the systematic 
progress^ of the abundance of his ideas, in all that 
he dictated to his secretaries and adjutants. Sub- 
jocts which filled many pages, were treated with 
admirable method. Those who wrote from his 
dicta^tii^g, ^f^d^y. the secretaries^ were to be 

O 9 
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ready to answer all sorts of questions and pro- 
positions, relative to militarj*^ or political matters. 
When he received despatches, he questioned the 
officers about him, concerning the position of 
the places which were mentioned in them, be- 
fore they could ascertain whether they were in 
Silesia, Spain, or elsewhere. It was not until 
they had taken a glance at the signature of the 
person who had transmitted the despatch, that 
they could guess the Emperor's meaning, and 
point out on the map the place he required. He 
very seldom deferred any matter of business: 
nevertheless he sometimes put oflf till the mor- 
row affairs which he could not conveniently 
transact at the moment, then he ordered them 
to be again brought forward. Frequently, if 
he met a courier on the road, he would stop; 
and then either Berthier or Caulincourt sat down 
upon the ground, to write what he dictated to be 
addressed to the commandants of different corps. 
Afterwards all the officers were despatched in 
various directions, so that at times scarcely any 
person was left near him. When he expected 
news from his generals, and it was presumed a 
battle might take place, he was extremely un* 
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easy. He caused either one or several of those 
who were employed in his cabinet to be called 
up in the middle of the night ; " Call d'Albe ; 
let every one awake !*' he would exclaim. This 
always happened about one or two o'clock A. M., 
for during the campaign he went to bed very 
early, that is to say at eight or nine, as soon as 
he had dined. His camp-bed followed him 
every where upon mules, and it was set up in 
ttxose places where necessary furniture was not 
to be found. Even when his room was prepared, 
he very, rarely slept for a single hour during 
the day ; that circumstance never happened but 
when he had been exhausted by fatigue through 
having passed a night in bivouac. On returning 
from Neumarck, and .after the conclusion of the 
armistice, Napoleon slept at Gcerlitz, perhaps for 
the only time that year, ten hours together ; from 
nine at night until seven in the morning, without 
intermission, and without calling any of his people. 
This was an unprecedented circumstance, as 
his servants affirmed; which proves that the 
above mentioned event had delivered him, at least 
temporarily, from all an:siety. But the following 
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day became, in cottseqn^M^e, the more fatigu- 
ing. Buonaparte entered his carriage, and bar- 
ing thrown various written papers out at the 
window, examined with Soult, and other generals, 
the greater part, or at least the most important 
points, of the field of battle at Wurchsen ; this 
survey lasted till eight o'clock at night. 

The grand equerry was often obliged to la- 
bour with him till a very late hour. On one 
occasion, having begun to dictate at two o'clock 
in the morning, the Emperor was employed till 
four, when he again went to bed. The most 
painful task, that of transcribing fairly what had 
been written in cipher, remained for the secre- 
taries. 

He sometimes laboured during the whole night ; 
Rustan brought him coffee, and he walked up and 
down his cabinet, which was well lighted, in a 
robe de chambre^ having his head wrapped up in a 
parti-coloured silk handkerchief, which had the 
appearance of a turban. He talked and dictated 
incessantly. At these times his officers and 
generals received their orders ; end when he had 
thus suffered the period for repose to dapse. 
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towards break of day he took a bath to refiK^h 
himself, l^ut this rarely oecarred. It was his 
general custom to labour tiU four ia the mormug, 
then fa^ dept, m at least ruminated for a oouple 
efhoursw 

His traveUiug carriage was disposed in sueii 
a manner, tiiat he was able to sleep and lie at 
length in it upon mattres^s. Between the seat 
which he occupied, and that of Berthier, there 
was this di^rence, that his companion eouid 
not lie down. Dressed in uniform, his head 
wrapped up in a odoured silk handkerchief, 
he was able to sleep in his carriage as well as 
if he had been in his bed. The inside of the 
vehide was furnished with a number of drawers 
with locks; these contained the news from Paris^ 
unopened repwts, and books. Opposte Napo- 
leon was a iist of places were the relays were 
ready, and a large lamp fixed behind, ilhimined 
the interior, ^iulst four others diffused ti^ir lig^t 
upon the road. The mattresses, which Rustan 
arranged, were adroitly rolled up in the carriage, 
as4 bdow the store-place were some spare 
torches. Rustan alone sat on the box, and six 
stout Limousin horses, driven by two postilions^ 
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drew the carriage which held two persons, was 
plain, of a green colour^ and well hung*. 

Napoleon's plain and neat mode of dress is so 
well known by the prints and descriptions which 
have been published of him, that it would be use-* 
less to speak of it ; I shall only here take occasion 
to remark, that it is erroneous to suppose hd al- 
ways wore his grey great coat during a battle, from 
superstitious motives, or to disguise himself. In 
the summer, or when it was fine, he was dressed 
as usual, ev^i in action, in his green uniform, 
with the decoration of the legion of honour. 
But when the weather was cold or damp, he wore 
over it the grey great coat, so well known to 
every body. I only saw him on one occasion 
dressed in a blue cloak, the collar of which was 
embroidered with gold of four colours; it is 
sinned that it was the same which he wore at 
fbe time he was a general of the repubhc. Dur- 
ing the armistice, he had made for him, at Dres* 
den, another morning dress, blue, plain, and of 
a modem cut Napoleon appeared reluctantly 

♦ The whole of this description of Napoleon|s carriage tallies 
very well with the construction of that, which was exhibited in 
London as his, captured at the battle of Waterloo. The latter 
was of a blue colour. £d. 
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to make uae of either. The day on which h^ 
himself bad fixed as that of hisaatiyity, he.ap^ 
peared on the grand parade in the uniform of his 
guard, blue turned up with red, and embroidered 
with gold ; with these exceptions, he was always 
dressed in the same manner, and when the fire at 
Rosnig had consumed tlie few clothes that he 
had with him, he had not even enough for a 
change, and was obliged to get some breeches 
made, on the emergency, at Bre^lau. It may by 
this be seen, that the master of his wardrobe had 
not much occupation. 

Napoleon was not mounted as an emperor 
should have been ; he had some eight or nine 
horses for his own use, of which the best and 
handsomest was a bay of Arabian breed, with a 
black mane and tail. Many officers would have 
been ashamed to mount the others, which were 
small, without external appearance, but conve^ 
nient and sure-footed; almost all stallions, with 
long tails. Besides the bay horse he had often with 
him two sorrel and two white *. As he was not a 

* One of the latter, of which the King of Sai^ony had made 
him a present, had fortunately returned from the Russian cam- 
paign, in 1812. The French highly prized the horses which had 
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gdod horseman, all those who approached him 
mounted upcm a mare, were obliged to foe cautious 
that they were not thrown out of the saddle, by 
the capers of his horse. A short period before he 
quitted Dffesden, for the last time, a very odd 
acddent happened to him: he had set out on 
ii^rseback to take an airing, or make a recrni^ 
noUsanctj when his horse fell in the street of 
Piraa, although it was going at a walk, in such 
a manner that it remained prostrate for some mi- 
nutes on the ground, till Caulincourt, and otiiers, 
came up and assisted it to rise. The Emperor re- 
mained calm and undisturbed, on foot, until one 
of his led horses, which were in rear of the escort, 
was brought to him. Some persons regarded this 
singular accident as a striking presage of bis fall. 
He allowed his horse to proceed negligently, at 
a walk, or jog trot, and thus suffered himself to 
be carried on, absorbed in his reflections. His 
horse was accustomed to follow the two chtts^ 
seurs, <)r orderiy officers, who went before. Na- 

survived that dreadful catastrophe, as there were but few of 
them in the army. The title of a Moscow horse was the highest 
eulogium Which could be conferred on one of those animals. The 
" Moscow horses** bore a great price. The loss which the ge- 
nerals experienced in the above retreat was immense. 
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poleon was passicmately fond of going aerow tlie 
ields» witltout letting any person know whither he 
bent his course. The chasseurs of the guard were 
so accustomed to this habit, that by the first dhrec^ 
tion which he took, they became perfectly well 
acquainted with the place towards which he was 
going. He was so fond of bye- ways and paths, 
that finding himself, on several occasions, ia 
<^^^ggy places, or impracticable roads, he was 
obliged to alight : it was always a disagreeable 
thing to him to hear of difficulties or impossibili- 
ties — On ne pent pas ! " It cannot be done !'* he 
would exclaim, with an ironical smile ; and be 
seldom abandoned his intention till he was him^ 
self convinced of the impossibility of proceeding. 
When the way was marshy, or inconvenient, Ae 
grand equerry went forward some paces, to 
examine the way by which the Emperor was to 
"fellow. Whai he came to any place which had 
been rendered disagreeable or odious to him, on 
account of some loss, he passed dt at a full galop. 
I observed this particular circumstance, espe- 
cially, during the retreat on Hainau, where the 
two battalions, under Ney, were annihilated; 
at Markersdorf, where Duroc was killed; at 
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Reicheobach ; and later, at the place called the 
Saxon Cavalier, between Bischofswerda and 
Bautzen. At the latter place, a French convoy 
of ammunition, consisting of seventy carriages, 
(which was then of the greatest importance to 
the army) was surprised by the Cossacks, who 
blew them up. The ill-humour of Napoleon was 
easily perceived, when passing, the following day, 
by the same road, he heard the report of the 
officer, who brought him the particulars of this 
unfortunate event. At sight of the first vestiges 
of the convoy, which he encountered at the out- 
let of the wood, he spurred his horse, and put 
him in a full gallop ; in turning out of the road, 
a little dog, which took to barking at his horse, 
so enraged him, that he pulled out one of his 
pistols, and would have killed it. The pistol 
missed fire, and he threw it away in the height 
of his passion. Rustan ran, picked it up, and 
replaced it ; then all set off again at a gallop, 
and passed on in the most profound silence. 

It may be seen by these trifles, that passion 
was always predominant with Napoleon, and that, 
impelled by the heat of his southern constitution, 
he could not belie his origin. Sometimes he ap- 
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peared with a serene countenance, and on the 
road sang, or recited some Italian words, after the 
manner of recitative ; he would also amuse himself 
with the Prince of Neufchatel, the King of Naples, 
or one of his marshals. He spoke to his generals 
in a confidential and affable manner, when he was 
easy, and in good humour. Sometimes he would 
exclaim^ in a friendly tone, Berthier, or, bmg 
MariieTy (Mortier was very tall, and might have 
stood at the right-hand file of his guard ;) but in 
matters of duty he assumed another style, for 
then he would say, " the Prince of Neufchateli* 
'• the Duke ofTrevisoy' Sec. 

He expressed himself laconically; sometimes 
he was unintelligible, because he cut short certam 
words. When a soldier presented a* petition, or 
had been recommended to him, the question which 
he asked, in either case, was commonly, '^ What 
" length of service ?^' Whei^he wished to ascer* 
tain his position in a vast plain, or to know the 
extent and importance of some placte connected 
with his enterprises, his.qnefiitioD was, '' How far 
from here to N— — — ? What population?'' 
Unfortunately, st often happened that the reply» 
frequently iilconect^ nerved M « rvdti for .deter-^ 
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mining the quarters of the military, reqmsitioM^ 
supplies^ garrisons, Sfc. He sUways rivetted his 
eyes on the person who was speakiag to him, as 
if he would have lodged into the very bottom of 
his soul. It was impossible to answer him quickly 
enough; be must therefore necessarily have become 
impatient at being obliged to have every things 
which was neither French nor Italian, translated 
to him. A great number of persons have errone- 
easly imagined that he understood Germon, and 
even spoke it a little, bat I never perceived it ; 
on tiie contrary, I believe that it was no siidi 
thing. Were but some trifling answer in question, 
•ven to his interrbgatmies to the common people, 
he wished to guess the sense of it immediately, 
and mtemipted tile interpreter, in atone bespeak* 
ingirapatieoee^ with, ^' What doeshe say V Nev»* 
theless, he preferred the delay occasioiied by in* 
tcsptetation (whidi Caultncourt often undertook, 
because he spoke German tolerably well,) rather 
than allow himself to be teamed, if the expres* 
sion be admissible, by those who fuldressed him 
in mangled French. These tgROFantf)ersons were 
almost always interrupted by tbexnrdertospeak 
Gernian. The most singular and dnoU cincum* 
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tstanee was the manner va which he pronounced 
l9ie nanies of places, which were coQceired to be 
in the neighbourhood, from local eircumstanees 
or position, rather than from actual knowledge. 
For example, he said Siss for Zeite, Oghirschfor 
Hochkirch, like all the French, who wovld think 
it beneath their dignity to learn to pronounce 
according to the native mode. He who has mir- 
mounted the difficulties of his mother tongue,' has 
no idea how much pains it isosts fofeignets to 
overcome them ; but it is certainly true, tlHtt the 
Frenchman, from an excessive predilection fw his 
own language, and an immoderate contempt for 
other idioms and nations, takes too itttle jpmt^ to 
acquire the former, and finds lan excuse. duFOUgh 
prejudice and design in the obstacles wkieh his 
willing application would otherwise snrmoont. An 
officer of superior rank, who could speak Geranan 
fluently^ was rarely to be found, the great, majo- 
rity understood it but little, or even not at all. 

When Napoleon passed the night ma town, 
Berthier al'v^y^ lodged in the same house, andthe 
grand equerry close at hand. The prefeet of >t)ie 
paiatee, or a purnreyor of the coort, wesntifervnatrd 
to make all the necessary arrangements. 'B^fori^ 



at the palace. 
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the arrival of the Emperor, a list was affixed in. the 
waiting-room, pointing out. the quarters of all per- 
sons attached to the court. It generally contained : 

The Prince of Neufchatel,^ 

The grand marshal. 

The grand equerry. 

The Duke of Dalmatia. 

Count Lobau. 

Count Narbonne. 

The Duke of Placentia. 

General Drouot. 
. General Flahault. 

General Corbineau. 

Graieral Dejean. 

General Durosnel. 

General Hogendorp. 

General Pac. 

General Korsakousky. 

General .Guyot, commandant of guides. 

Count de Beausset, marshal of the palace. 

Baron de Canouville, prefect of the palace. 

Count de Turenne, chamberlain, grand master 
of the wardrobe. 

Barons Mesgrigny and Lennep, equerries of the 
Emptor. 
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M. Yvan, physiciaa to the household. 

Baron d'Albe. 

Lamotte^ Duvivier, two officers of the bureau 
topograpkigue. 

BaroQ Fain, first secretary of the Emperor's 
cabinet. 

M. Mounier^ M. Jouanne, secretaries of the 
cabinet. 

M. Lorgne d'Ideville, interpreting secretary to 
the Emperor. 

Baron Gourgault, chef d'escadron, first orderly 
officer. 

The orderly officers. 

M. Vasowitz (a Polish officer,) interpreter. 

Two Saxon officers. 

Colonel Mecquenem, commandant of the gen- 
darmes d'ilite. 

Pages, Devienne, Saint Pern, Mortarieu, Fd- 
r6ri. 

Two purveyors of the palace. 

Four physicians of the court. 

The paymaster of the crown. 

A commissary generally went forward, to pur- 
chase all the necessary prorisions for the Empe- 
ror's household, meat, vegetables, fowl, eg^gs, 

VOL. I. p 
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wine, 4rc. tie stipplied? ttte table by coritract; 
and in every place where Napoleott sibjpped, 
eVfen' in Silesia, ^1 the articlesr 6f conminiptidn 
were paid for in ready money. On the other hand, 
several of the marshals, although Very well'abfe to 
pay, caused their tables to be supplied by reqtii^ 
sitiion, WhicK *xdted mtarmuri even^ from the 
French officers themselves. Only fourteeh' car- 
riages i^er^ necessary to ti^ainspbrt ail the pr6vi- 
sions of the Emperors household; said- ^f^ the 
m'eaft^ of conveyance were vei^y scarce^, and in 
certain places none were to be found, the table 
of the marshals, which was for the officers, v^as 
supplied ohl^ with the batf wine' of the country, 
bought . upon the spot, and often with be6t or 
water. A^ to dishes, they alwa'yis' endetfvourid 
to have the same number ; but if, at t^mesr, pota^ 
tofes or vhtdigriite 6hanc^' l!b foil', evetf the ^ite 
of the Emperor would experience the tormetHfi^' 
of hunger, for bread wSs^ tfften! l!6e' dcaf<S©St attSfele, 
and could not be db^ained fbr thfe' dW'vifltft' In 
places, therefore, i^^HfeW smy thinq^ c<3\lKI> h& pro- 
cured, settle pr6Viiion' w&S a«te%tg* f<y W iftajfte,, 
and' ttey endeavbtrrfe'd tS filF iM f^mai^S ^ttir 
wfecK the ihu!erfil«*pfe-&dett; tt ri^def td Btef^M^ 
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pared for the stay of the court ift a village,' of for 
a bivouac. 

In tlie latter caise, five teats were prepared, on 
the sp6t which the Emperor had himself pointed 
ont, i^ar or ih the middt of his girard. The%e 
tents were of canvass, with bine and white stripes, 
or of a sort of ticking. Two were attached to 
each other, one 6f ^Mch was the residence of 
Napoleon^ the other 6is cabinet for business; 
The great officers- ^te and slept in the third, in 
the ordei* which has been enumeralJed when 
speaking of the distribution of the tables ; the 
fouMh #as destmed to officeris of inferior rank*; 
thbs6 iJrho had no right to' a p\dic6 at any of tkesid 
remained near the fire of the biVouac. Lastly^ 
the fiffli, #as allotted to the Priihie of Wagrami 
as a lodging and room for business. He, next 
to Napoleon, enjbyed the greatest privileges and 
every honour. Every one spoke of him with 
regSif d : ih Spite of his advanced age, bis activity 
and vivacity were extraordinary ; but it appears 
hi this cairipaigil that the officers composing his 
statf,^6renot so able arid experienced, as those 
by wltttiri he had been forriierly sUrroimded ; al 
thbrf^ Cf^nfeiW l»6ntHion #ho was ** chief of 

PS 
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them, enjoyied a great reputation. On the whole^ 
the army at this period was a machine too com- 
phcated and imperfect, to allow of the establish- 
ment of d general combination. The creation of 
places, alterations, the renewal of supplies, in 
a word, the multiplicity of movements that su- 
pervened, gave birth to difficulties which even 
the authority of Napoleon could not, in all in- 
stiances, overcome. Berthier did all in his power 
to maintain order, but it appears that he was not 
sufficiently supported. The number of his officers, 
among which were many Poles, was more con- 
sidjerable than that of Napoleon's adjutants ; but 
they were almost all constantly employed on some 
mission. Buonaparte had granted him as a special 
distinction a select guard of soldiers, natives of the 
principality of Neufchatel ; they were distin- 
guished by the bad taste of their uniform, for 
surely never again will be seen a body of light 
infantry with short jackets, of a crab-colour faced 
with red. The old general in many instances 
seemed to delight in singularities which every one 
observed; his officers alwayswore, as a distinguish- 
ing mark, scarlet waistcoats and pantaloons ; the 
Prince himself appeared to wish to imitate his 
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master, by the choice of a small plain hat, which 
he wore after Napoleon's manner ; so that he was 
often taken for the Emperor himself, whom he re- 
sembled in appearance, particularly when in his 
carriage. Always sprightly, he rode at a swift 
pace, and was constantly well mounted, which 
perfectly agreed with his office of grand hunts- 
man. He was passionately fond of the chase, to 
such a degree that when an old crow flew ovei 
his head, he would let fall the reins, even in 
a gallop, and perform the motions of firing at 
it*. 

In spite of all his zeal for the service, and the 
serious tone in which Berthier spoke to his in- 
feriors, I never saw him deficient in politeness, or 
coarse, as were other great French lords, and indeed 
the Emperor himself. His manner, towards the 
latter, approached to a certain familiarity ; but 

* This anecdote will appear rather ludicrous to those who ai'e 
not acquainted with the French acceptation of the term ^' La 
Chasse," (the chase) so widely different from ours. Thus << la 
Chasse au Renard,*' consists of nothing more than putting up 
the animal and shooting it. When the French saw in their oiim 
country the English officers, and often the victorious Wellington 
(himself a lover of the chase) riding thirty miles or more at a 
stretch in pursuit of the fox, they were confounded, and exclaim* 
^— ** Mais (f est 6t(mnantr Ed. 
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when Napoleon cauaooi iiioi to be sumiooMdi be 
assumed a .very reapeotful air/ jmi when be W9S 
receiving tiie £mperar'$ .orders iie 'Wa&ked for 
some time with his hat in his b^tfd. To .qob- 
clude, »he was Napojeoofs lujisepacafale cofli|)iaaioD 
in his carriage, at table, in .excuraions xmol l\arAer 
back, and in battles. 

One migiht judge .of th» awe y^dx STs^^leon w- 
apired in thoebe who Miri;a«iMled hm, hy his 4er 
portment ^towards his nearest relations. He had 
retndejre4 them greajt smp^ pg^erf^lj but he yiras 
not the less formidable to theni; unless, as Ms 
brpthjBr Laicien, tii^ey oppgis^ him wjith fi^r«mess 
and independence. Buopaparte paid no respecjt 
l;o Jeijoinfi, th/e ci-zdeva^ff J^ng <^f We&tpli^lm ; be 
9p]y jBgured as ,9. courjti^ 4vnng )hi$ ^ahort §t^y 
at Pre^n, w:^e^ d^i'jii^ the afmistiqe h^ CB§f(d 
to pay hi^ bcpage to the jp9tent |^ead 0^ jiiis 



Napoleon testified moire esteem for tiajt S^ing of 
Naples, whose worth he fully appreciated as 
CQKan]\?^ai3tjt of a coipis^ parjticubdy ,of ^cf^v^^dry. 
Prince Murat, in spite of his 4:heatrical dress, 
borrowed fropai all ages, ancj wljijich ill ?^ccpTd^4 
with the dignity of a monarch, .was^ aa a general 
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S>(c9:vjfkY, perJ^aps^tbe first ^19 f^ 3v,^c|le JPr^QcJi 

i5V:jpy* fl\B ipemetrfitfpg glftnce, JW? abi^ty in 

iJui^gWg of rthe jppsitiojxs aqd atr,w^.tl;i qf tfffi 

.^Qupy, his qalm intrepidity w tthe ,gr^P|t?pt 

dangers and on the most exposed point^> ^ 

tWa^fte i^^^ge, his atqut ;8^nd legqlftr /orpi, his 

noble a^ fiim demeaijiour ^ ^ne and)vig9^q\](s 

fik^Xg^Ji^^ all contr^but^4 itp g\ve Jfka it^e ^r pf^ 

^evo. A^.tbe head qf his cf^yalry b? ^Q^q4 <fto 

<}anger^ and.thr,ew bipa^lf .iip^to t|^e nii^t iqf l^s 

.eipeinies, in the fulle^ c^en^e qf tbe .ejsjprqfisipn. I 

^I^^lelsewher:e relate ap .example of bia heroic 

jbsftVfery ^t the memo]p?ibIe bftttiJe .qf Ley^s^c.. ^a- 

po][eon|l^new>aa yt^e h^ve obi^en^ed^.tbe.dist^guM^- 

$d.ta|lents of M^r^; it ip^as he .whom be Qi^ploy- 

e4* jpifttly wfith Ney, in tl^e mofit critic?d ,circ^w- 

§(8U^qp. .Cf^^d, J(qr the seqqnd time, fcw^ f^e 

fei^,cc[nnj^y,9f,qivili^d Eurqpe, ^^^^ftt Y^ap.to 

i^SBi^t in finishing ^ .wf^r, tb^ interests of which 

-were tq^ly foreign to him, ftqd whi<Ji, w^itb^a 

ifiqi^e /ayqurable issue, covild have procured him 

i99 aggran4ifSemei^t, but, .Q^ .the contrary, migbt 

*vWli^i NajK^on commanded the army ofltalyinthe year 
^i7^^, Qitia^en M\ixat wa3 h\» ad|u|:^t ; l^e contribute^ greasy 
to the success of the battles of Miliesimo and Montenotte, as 
was acknowledged by Napoleon himself. 
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exhaust the strength of his kingdom, by alienat- 
ing his subjects from him, who had always had 
to congratulate themselves on his humanity, and 
in the midst of whom he had till then lived con- 
tented. 

Napoleon appeared highly to esteem the opinion 
of the King of Naples, when he came to ground 
which had already been inspected by him. I have 
remarked this myself, having often had occasion 
to witness their confidential discourse. 

The frank and resolute tone of the King, his 
ever serene deportment sometimes degenerated 
into a sort of insensibility in danger. The zeal and 
precision with which he acquitted himself of aJl 
his missions, were very agreeable to the Empe- 
ror, who appeared to take great pleasure in his 
conversation. The good temper of Murat never 
forsook him ; in the midst of the most serious en- 
gagements, he had always a ready jest : but he 
appeared to be considered by Buonaparte in a mi- 
litary light alone. As soon as politics were in 
question, and Napoleon was engaged in them 
with his diplomatists, the Duke of Bassano, or 
• Caulincourt, Murat withdrew ; and it was easily 
cperceived that he would not meddle with them> 
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either through modesty or aversion; neverthe- 
less, he seemed to concur with Caulincourt in 
blaming several of Napoleon's measures. In ac- 
tion, or on the march, the Emperor and he were 
generally together, arid formed, with respect to 
external appearance, so striking a contrast, that it 
was difficult to refrain from laughter. To dwell 
upon particulars of human life, of so little im- 
portance as the minutiae of dress, appears a task 
little worthy of an enlightened reader or author ; 
Jidwever, as I write rather for amusement than 
instruction, and as the dress of all celebrated 
leaders, from Saul to Charles XII. is known, 
either by portrait or description, some mention 
shall here be made of Napoleon, with his little 
three-cornered hat, his grey surtout, his small sta- 
ture, his big belly, his horses of no figure, his 
awkward deportment when mounted ; comparing 
him, at the same time, with his brother-in-law, 
who, riding at his left, attracted and arrested the 
eyes of the curious, by his form, his splendid 
dress, the rich trappings of bis horse, ^c. His 
countenance, his fine blue eyes, his large whis- 
kers, his dark curling hair, which fell over the 
collar of his kurtka, a Polish dress, the narrow 
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iS^eK68 of whiqh TV.e^^ open below the ;8iio^4$^# 
ie9^QiA€(4 aAtQDjtion. The fio^l^f of j^ux^o^t ^a« 
richly embsoide^ed with g<)ld; ^tbe coftt it«elf 
*yr9» ejw&md with .{i gqlde^ be^^^ <lo wliich ,\^q;9 
(Siusbpftf^ded !». tligl\t .awford, with a atraigjbt ajid nar- 
ico.w bl^de, made pftor die antient Rpm^^n £a^onr 
iMothout hilt or guard ; tjhe haoi^le »vra3ibeauAifiilly 
worked, and oi;QamejEkted with brillianta; and 
also, as I bave been .told, with ^the poi$ti?$^ts c^ 
im &miLy. Tbis prwoe commooly .wore full paor 
Aaloons, of a purple .or blood iColQur, the seame 
of whidh wese trimmed with .gold, and boots xof 
jmokeen or yeHow leather. The splendour of )d^ 
idTiess twas atiU further inoreased by a i^ug^ cockf^ 
that, edged with whit^e ostrich feathers, baying a 
broad gold border, and an immense pbune, .com- 
posed .0^ four large ostrich feathers, ,div^;giqg[to- 
wiardf ithe cardinal ipoints of the ,<:oi9pa0^ ; ^im 
,tbe oentce of wdbdch 0^0^ a magpificcpt :be;KKL'^ 
plume. 

The tr^ij^ij^ /of his hor^e, with the fine ^t 
<6tirrup8, were made in the Hungarian or Tuds>i^ 
•fiiahion: the horse was coveced with a tcaiking 
blue or purple housing, richly embroidered -witii 
gold ; the bridle was magnificent. It tmuat ;be 
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ovned, tha4: tbis imxture of Sw^Cidifi^^ •Sp^tm^b, 
fioman, Turkish, aiid N,eap(4ittan ^hionfi, ixotr 
withslai^ding all it9 ;^knd9UJ:, .exhibited no taste. 

Thia juijnble of antiejpjt a^^ moden .coi^tume 
i^TiiU neyer, B.ui:ely, find an imijUttor, .eyea on rtbe 
stage. Over th^ clotbe^ w^ haye mentiioned, tbe 
KjUQ^ of Naples ?9^ore, y^hen it ;was cold, a superb 
ivelvet pelisse, of a deep gneen colour, jl;rm- 
«ied with sables. The liyery of his eq\ienies» 
pages, aud servants, was of a deep red, jOf sky- 
blue. He appeared to fic^ejTj befoi^e eve^ry o4^er 
colour, ^at of tiie beaujtiful «ky of his kuigdom. 
Wb^n he /came <Wftt^in rea<^ (^ ithe ejqenue9' 
gUJQS, the batteries ^rere sure to be directed ,a|t 
bim. At least, » Btniufig jiustanoe of this w^f 
seen in an ^ngageineQrt near the bank? of the Un- 
ffmU wh€Mi 1^ ejfj^my's batteries^ pil9^ce4 m ijt 
llt€)ep eminence^ ^lir^qted a yirell-supt^ned fir$ to- 
Wffjrds Ij^e qpio^t wb^e the Kipg o^ Naples WW 
I^Jatione^d by the side of Napoleon. 

^t was ?fiid t;bat tbe la,tter, in spite of hi? Aa^e 
i^r .^LqnpljLqity in bis o^joi person, >¥as 4esirou§ 
enouglji t^at his s^uijtie should appear yvffh ft s^p^- 
jictur wbich ^ight .^ttri^e all eye|s, at parages, find 
sv^en ,eyery tUuig ^9fi jp^^js^ate of tranquillity. 
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His adjutants and staff were well paid; his orderly 
officers received gratuities to reimburse their ex- 
penses, at the end of every campaign or journey ; 
nevertheless, during the war, many worn-out 
uniforms were seen at head- quarters, and such 
neglect was neither remarked nor reprimanded. 

Maret, Duke of Bassano, as minister for foreign 
affairs, was the first, and almost the only, civil 
officer, who accompanied Napoleon during the 
whole of the campaign. When the army was on 
a march, or when he came to meet the Emperor, 
he appeared on horseback. Although the French 
pay no respect to difference of occupations, 
he never assisted at any battle. His air bespoke 
the courtier and the statesman, who joined to 
the most artful turns of policy, the flexibility and 
amiable character of a Frenchman of the old 
school. His agreeable exterior appearance, full 
of dignity, was much in his favour. The phy- 
siognomy and manners of Fouche, Duke of 
Otranto, bespoke deceit and finesse. He stopped 
but a short time at Dresden, during the armistice^ 
and quitted that city for the Illyrian provinces. 

Besides the two last-named, Count Daru 
was among those who may be ranked with the 
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civil oflicers, and who, as intendant of the king- 
dom of Saxony, was the most frequently occupied 
with the Emperor*. The grand portfolio which 
followed him, contained more than one scourge 
for the unfortunate country. 

* A wiser system of economy should have been employed, in 
order to take advantage of the resources of so rich a country, 
which the industry of the inhabitants rendered still more consider- 
able. Also, during the armistice, the soldiers should have been 
employed in getting in the harvest, and its produce ought to have 
been distributed with greater care. But the stores of Saxony were 
shamefully wasted. The soldiers considered the hard-working 
peasant as a slave, who could not be sufficiently ground by those 
who ravaged his property. The produce and loss of the country, 
in this destructive campaign, are incalculable. To form any idea 
of these, it must first be allowed that Saxony (wonderful as it 
may appear,) supported half a million of troops during sir 
months ; that an inmiense quantity of provisions had been de* 
stroyed ; and that, after the abandonment of the armistice, all 
those parts of the country which were traversed by the armies, 
or had become the actual theatre of war, were so much exhaust- 
ed^ that the inhabitants were constrained to buy, in the neigh- 
bouring countries of Silesia, Franconia, and Bohemia, not only 
the grain necessary for their support, but also seed for their 
fields. On the other hand, it must be allowed that the harvest, 
particularly in certain places, in spite of the dampness of the 
season, surpassed general expectation. In the neighbourhood 
of Dresden, and several other places, the wheat-harvest was 
very plentiful ; fodder was no less so ; the cirop of potatoes was so 
superabundant, that the provinces which had suffered the least 
during the war, found themselves in a [condition to supply seed 
to other less fortunate districts. The firuit trees furnished daily 
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Thte 4¥tny of Napt*6t)ft' was alhmst entirely di- 
vided i^ tbe diS6it^Rt ^o^inceir of Saxony, the 
old' arid yoiing gnWd at tfresietk, and iir (ihe eiK 
vi#dns Oh tKte right bank of thtt' Elbe?, from Lasatila 
to the neighbourhood of Muhlbferg and Torgau*. 

nourishment to thousands of the French, who are very fond of 
fruit* Towards the end of autumn, when commerce began to 
revive, and the high roads were covered with carriages, a prodi- 
gious quantity of different fruits was seen at the market of 
Freybergv and other places in the direction of the mountain 
countries. It might be remarked on this, as on aA other occa- 
sions, that Providence never sends a scourge, which is not ac- 
companied, or followed, by some comfort and alleviation, as well 
for individucds. as the people at larg«. This truth was demon- 
strated in the present instance, and contributed much to console 
the unhappy victims of an unjust war;' whilst thousands of 
k&d-owners, who, under other circumstances, had sacrificed the 
interests of humanity to the thirst of gold, lost in a fe^ d^ys 
their stores, and even part of their estates. Several of them 
were seen reduced to that beggary which had long been the 
portion of their unfortunate neighbours. But neither the just 
punishment of the former, nor the relief of the latter, can form 
any excuse for those ambitious persons, who fear not to entsdi 
upon nations all the scourges produced by war. Tlie reflect- 
ing observer finds in these events a proof of the melancholy 
tmth, exemplified by history, that each generation requires some 
ecmvulsion, in order to leam^ in the school of adversity, how td 
appreciate the season of happiness. For five and twenty years 
past almost all the nations of Europe have undergone this ordeal. 
Saxony,r whose prosperity had been boasted, was the last toun- 
fry which drained the bitter cup. She suffered more than fhe 
neighbouring countries, doubtless, because she was in a superior 
state of riches and cultivation. 
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A great' portion of the army was in Silesia, oA the' 
fbotititei* of that couiitry and Saxohf, in very con-* 
ftrferf cahtfbtttherrts' *. 

^e Poles weite near iSittair, Ae 7th' edtps 
^dr/Hie at GkBPlitz, attd- in iSie neighbourhboft ;> 
Mai-nibnli'fi^ <i6rps,-ated General Latonr-Manbonrg'if 
(iafdrj^, round Sageri dted Freystadt. Althoughr 
m&A distr*ibiition underweAl! but few Changes, I 
n^vSer v^as acquainted^ #itfe the particulars of 
f&feifi. . II! was a! very difficu?lt thing fbi^ a strauger 
to 6bHect the smallest information at head-quar- 
llers; res]i)*e<itihg; the disj^ersioti and cantonment of 
ifhe ti'oops; or procure any i^tea on' Uie subject,* 
Bttf that ^fiifch Be might form' to himself. The 
dflScers of tiife gfeneral staff themselves, Witfiaf 
f(^W 6^ceptions, j^oss^ssed but very partial infor-' 
ih'atibtt on the subject; the ciombinerf ar/angemeh< 
vWis untift>#ii' to^ iSien^. 

£)uring the anhistice, Napoleon lived at i)res^ 
den, iH' sd'ch a Dfiknner as to be able to aipply 
frhnselffreefy to' business; atid at l!he imi(t tiMi6 
to enjoy tie ^l6asiiVe's affbrded by his palace, 

* The corps of Prince Poniatowski had crossed Gallicia^ 
enterect Bohemia^ by the permission of the Austrian court, and 
liM^foftiiinlt^^rtv^afinfUpli^r Lasatia, by theGaMlroadi 
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which overlooked an extensive garden. In general, 
his mode of life was rather simple than pstentsi*- 
tious ; for, with the exception of the daily reviews 
of the newly arrived troops, of a part of his guard, 
and the amusement of the play, there was no. 
other diversion. The day being exclusively de- 
voted to the labours of the cabinet, the greatest 
tranquillity reigned in the palace ; indeed, but 
for the imperial guard, which indicated the resi- 
dence of a monarch, one would hardly have sup- 
posed it to be the dwelling of a rich private per- 
son. Those who were of indispensable use in his 
labours, were the persons who approached him 
the nearest. Berthier, Caulincourt, two secreta- 
ries, and Colonel d'Albe> with his maps, had their 
apartments in the palace ; and the Emperor need- 
ed, as it were, but beckon to them, in order to 
bring them to his elbow. He resided and trans- 
acted business in the right-wing, the left was 
occupied by Berthier, and other great officers. 
The saloon, with two rooms in the centre, were 
devoted to the use and reception of all those who 
presented themselves at court. 

The day was passed in the following manner : 
Till eight o'clock all was quiet, unless some adju* 
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tant had been unexpectedly called, or courier had 
arrived ; at nine, there was a levee, at which all 
who enjoyed the rank of colonel might appear "^^ 
The French civil and military authorities, as well 
as those of the country, were there, and Napo- 
leon's countenance was observed as the barome** 
ter of the political atmosphere. The brothers and 
nephews of the King of Saxony, the Dukes of 
Weimar and Anhalt Dessau, sometimes appeared 
at the levee. Napoleon breakfasted alone about 
half an hour after it broke up, or deferred his 
breakfast until the parade was over. But this 
seldom happened. The place called Ostrorgeh^gc 
(Ostra-park,) is so well calculated for this military 
amusement, and its extent is such that, at the grand 
parade of the 10th of August, from 15 to 18,000 
men appeared on that spot. Napoleon had but a 
hundred yards to go, in order to repair thither on 
horseback ; he might, inde^, traverse a walk and 
passage of the garden, belonging to Count Walwitz, 
opposite his palace, where Marshal Soult resided. 

* Nevertheless, those orderly officers who had served in the 
Spanish war, even of the ^ank of captain, were admitted to 
the levee. This prerogative, styled droit du lever^ was consi- 
dered as a peculiar privilege, and shewed the price which the 
£mperor attached to service in ihat dangerous contest. : 

VOL. I. Q 



Wken the Emperor atrir^ oa th» para^ej bf 
l&lighted, ud the troqps, who defiled before 
Jdm, saluted him three timee with the usaal 
acclamationB. 

To cckmplete the army, fresh troops^ detachmente 
of JU^t smd heavy cavalry, loimeEse columnB of 
Abe traitii carriages of a new form, draught horses^ 
Jbaroeas, quabtities of clothes^ arrived daily from 
the interior of Finance ; but the who)e was in an 
iOfeompkCe state^ although nothing had been spared 
j^atkigto ec{uipment. 

Jfew pieces of artillery and regiments -of infaii^ 

^y were aucc^aively arriving, from the J$th 

Jime, during a whole month* It clearly appeaned 

that nfiitbc^r tsBbrts nor eispense had been spared 

to precune these reinforcements^ mi the infantry 

mlonediewed how little time was necessary for 

. acqainng a oertam military cast. A newly-mised 

. regiment was aeen, among others^ passing in re- 

,Tiew vntb extraordinary adaqrity and coi^ence. 

TbM regimeat bad only been Ibrmed and asaembled 

since the 2!7fh of May, Its commandant was jip- 

potnted colonel on the s^Gt. The Emperor cooe 

ferred on it grades of promotion for eight or nine 

> 
persons. Oxf, these oec^^PA?^ the individuals 
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sperd preMf^d to faiib by the comnaixlaiit ; fae 
inqmred of them the length of their service, the 
caiiikpaigiis they had pefformed, and immediately 
granted their promotioi^ he himself often select- 
log those whom he chose to aflt^ance. Then the 
comtaandaat harangued his regiment, presented 
Ui it, '' by Older of his Majesty the Emperor and 
^ King/' its officers in their new rank, and con* 
eluded fay embracing them; after which «very one 
repaired to hie^ post, and the accustomed accla^ 
mations resoanded. The^' old guard," which was 
irery complete, with its band of Turkish musi^ 
inresented on all occasions the finest apectacle. It 
consisted of nearly 8,000 men, forming two regi- 
ments of grenadiers, and twoof chasseurs. It has 
been matter of complaint, that this diosen body, 
nnderthe title of '^ the Emperor's guard," arrogated 
to themselves aii>itrary pretensions, particularly 
with respect to quarters* Nothing was good 
eaaongh for them ; and they are accused of having 
abandoned themselves to plundering, wfa^i they 
had no inquiry to apprehend. 

Nevertheless, it woold have been impossible to 
find elsewhere troops who braved death with so 

4Dsich intrepidity and courage ; and who, in. the 

Q % 
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midst of every difficulty and danger, shewed them- 
selves more devoted to their chief and their duty* 
By my own knowledge, during the dreadful bom* 
bardment of a redoubt at the attack of Dresden, 
when the greater part of the garrison had been 
killed or wounded, seven men of the imperial 
guard, who were summoned, rushed upon the 
parapet, and walked up and down on it, in order 
to inspire others with courage, without paying the 
least attention to the shower of balls which fell 
upon the redoubt. Two or three of these rash 
heroes fell victims to their valour ; this redoubt 
was so battered by the artillery, that the parapet 
^was reduced to the height of eighteen inches^ 
How. many thousands of these brave men perished 
in the course of the two last campaigns ! This 
guard was, moreover, almost the jonly corps of 
French troops which distinguished itself by its 
appearance, and the precision of its manoeuvres ; 
for, even when the other corps exhibited a degree 
of ability in their evolutions, t^^ey did not equal 
the German troops, in address and facility ; for 
.their marchings, wheelings, and manoeuvres were 
less measured and regular. Some reinforcements 
of the Germans forming the contingent of the Cour 
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federation of the Rliine^ passed through Dresden, 
and Napoleon was exceedingly pleased with them. 
The cavalry of the French guard of honour came 
up rather late, and was dispersed among the other 
regiments of the guard. . Every parade was con- 
cluded by a review of several corps of the cavalry 
belonging to the guard, which defiled at a trot or 
gallop, under the orders of General Guyot, com- 
mandant of the imperial escorts. Buonaparte ex- 
hibited his impatience, even on these occasions : 
instead of staying for the approach of some divi- 
sions, he hastened to meet them. Count Lobau 
received the orders from him for those evolutions^ 
which he directed when mounted. 

As soon as the cavalry had begun to file off. 
Napoleon returned home to his labours, or made 
the circuit of the city on horseback. These ex- 
cursions^ had for their object the fortification of 
Dresden, and the erection of several new redoubts 
in the environs. 

He several times visited the camp of the young 
guard, which extended in a semicircle, at a 
quarter of a league distant from the new town, 
from Kc&nigsbruck to the Bautzen road. Sub- 
stantial and regular barracks had been built on 
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.tiutt m^ty wfaidi dfcomttanc^ liiid MMtin&ed 
nDoh danage to tfa« wood, in fttmc f^ tte caif^ 
» aiaaU obdisk had been erected, su^ortidg a 
iMMtof Nttpoleoti. 

When the Emperor, dft ^itnilw occ«isk>ifitf, 
yiml^ the tfoidkrs bjr swprit»&, they c^ntmued 
Ibeir oecupatioiui) in tiieir eamp^ dresd, withoirt 
taking notice of biv presence. When he ero»sed 
&e Elbe, he generally passed over one of the two 
Widges^ of boats, which were constructed above 
•and' below the great bridge. Perhapts he pre- 
ferred theny, because they were wider than the 
hurt, especially when compared with the part 
that been temporarily repaired, to reph^e tiaft 
which had been dem4>lidhed by the explosion 

Wben he returned to hia palace, aH was qi^iet 
tiS tibe evening; then he went out, sooner or 
latef , as hia oocupatiocis would allow, and x^ 
turned to dinneri or ttie play. It is welt knowb 
that dinner was not served up till very Ia*e, abofrt 
seven or eight o'clock. He dined very often, as 
during the campaign, alone with Bertbier, unleife 
se^me guests of the Saxon royal family were pre*- 
sent. After ten o'clock tranquillity was^ restored, 
and every one appeared at liberty, and fi^e from 
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C€ni6tfaHit. Peiiuips tim. Smperoi wm tbeii em^ 
ployed with one of hi6 seeretaories. 

It was at ficst ocmceiif^d thai; there vrmM btf 
tio mote e»tcttainment6 ai the Fuench headr 
quarters ; bat dntamtk; perforemnoM took idiKse} 
Ibr whi^h purpom Floury^ MesdenrnMHes.ASam 
tmd Boorgoio^ ^.^ were seat for ftom PMiihr 
]PreDdi oomediea weiib perfinrmed ii thf^ lit^^ 
theatie, wiiicb bad bMft baatify fitted tip i» the 
orangery of the Marcolini g»d;eii, e<mt^;j«Oiis to 
tibe palaiee. These repcettfeutetioDa ploduced but 
Httte effiict in ooMequeniae o£ the siMttnesa of th# 
place. Lest the heat should be oppressive, ^(^ 
ttore than i hundred persons bekftig^ to the 
city were ttrtt^d, who, with Bu<H«apar|e's house^ 
hold, and the royal fiunily, composed the w^ki 
^ the audience. A short tinse after, NapierileoA 
difiAred to ' see tragediesw MadesnoiaeBe GeorgM 
fetttmtdfrom Rua^a; Tah»a also arrived, and 
some pieces of Racine and Voltaire were per- 
formed at tiie opera4iouse of thf city, wherO: 
the Freiich aotOTS displayed those gfo&t talmts,, 
which are coinmcnly detenotated by extcava^ 
. gfsmee of manner. But that inflated style, which 
is though snitable to an extensive the(iktre» ani4 
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before a numerous audience, failed in its effect 
on a stage so confined. A vast inequality was 
likewise observable in the performance of the 
actors; their deficiency in number obliging 
tragic and comic performers to appear in the same 
piece. Some short Italian operas, which were 
played at the little theatre of the orangery, a few 
days after the arrival of Napoleon, did not suit 
his taste, and were discontinued. The size of 
the place, the selection of pieces from curtailed 
operas, and, in fine, the accompaniment, were 
very unfavourable to that species of perform- 
ance. 

Napoleon did not wish to have a large or- 
chestra ; he had sent for a small number of in- 
fitrumental players, as if the performance of some 
quartettos had been in question.. Nevertheless, 
Madame Sandrini, and other distinguished pro-- 
lessors, received deserved applause. The French 
performers having arrived, they exclusively played, 
sometimes at the little theatre, sometimes at the 
other. When the performance was at the latter, 
the admission tickets were issued by the Count 
.de Turenne, pro visionary master of the revelsv 
The spectators at the little theatre were often. 
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Selected by Buonaparte himself, from a list which 
was ordered to be presented to him. Betwe^i 
the acts refreshments were distributed from the 
office of the imperial butler. In general, the ad* 
ministration of the Emperor's household was not 
confounded with that of the King of Saxony. 
Napoleon accepted the services of those gentle- 
men and chamberlains only of the Saxon court, 
who were absolutely necessary to the dignity of 
his own. These took the duty alternately. . 

The play then was the only amusement which 
took place during the stay of the Emperor. A 
partiality to long walks on foot, perhaps for the 
sake of his health, was formerly ascribed to him. 
His corpulency and the embarrassment of his 
affairs, might latterly prevent that diversion. 
He was only seen in that part of the garden con- 
tiguous to his apartments. Sometimes he took 
9n airing in his carriage, but as every thing was 
systematic with him, and as he never went out 
without an object, his excursions were for the 
purpose of military or topographical observations, 
as must have been evident to those who accom- 
panied him. In order to become more particu- 
larly acquainted with the environs of Dresden 
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He teovBcted all the ways divergsng iiOtk stj sdl 
tbe high roads, ki ettty diieelioo^ witibtfaateer 
Imty and inde&tigable aetiyity which ase his 
idiatactefiados. He began by the high ro«d 
leading to Bohemia, visited the neighfaomrfaoed of 
the camp at Pima so celebrated in: hi8tc»ry> 
This camp, plaeed in cottnmimication with the 
fyf^t of LitieBsteio, was abojit to senre i» a Mr 
wark against the armies of Bohemia^ and w the 
centre of the movements of the troopa which 
covered the eastern part of Saoomy. With this 
intenticQEi^ bridg^s^ of boat& weiie estaUiahed above 
and below the little towa of KoBnigBte«i» and 
new roads were coastmcted for the purpose erf 
keeping open the communicatraas betwtea th« 
banks of the Elbe, particularly those of the two 
roads to Silesia and Bohemia through Stolpea^ 
lilienstein, and KoBnigirtwin. 

The last-tiientioned place was already so stroDgy 
through its natural position, and the works lately 
itdded to the fortifications, that nothing remained 
to be done, excepting to form an abattis of the trees 
rtf the little wood which was within cannon shot; 
When Napoleon approached this fortress Tor the 
first time, having arrived at the lower dfaw*bridgii# 



Im^ w« aetaniibtied dt tbd Mgbt of tbt i»tup«fidoifi| 

rock v^^ichf te^veA iti^lf perpendicularly afeote Kis 

bead. The garrisott, irfce^were en the battlemeirts, 

Iwkmgf down, might be febke» from betow fori 

troop of puppetd; *' Ha F' hee^cteioied, surwying 

that immende height with a stfiile. He appealed 

apprehehsivift of the fi^mble of goiog up, and 

Wished to re^ace hi» steps ♦. Bfft when he heard 

tbalf «h^ fwtref^i^ would afford hiiH' a rery idterestf 

ing* p»xlpeik, and that he bad but two hundred 

«tepd^«e>ta£:^ W acquin it, be took ^o^rageand 

f eeoiinoi&ed witi!^ the greatest interest, acfeordin^ 

V& the ptefr of tie envirotts which he held m Ms 

hanc^ the eoun^y roimd about, and ei^ecialiy 

that nirfbrftmate position where?, at the beginning 

of the seven yearsr' war, the Saxoft army yielded 

through feimine. , . j 

When Buonaparte had e3tamined the most 

inf cresting points of the fortress, and the well; 

which is of the most cni^Kms description, it was 

.»ir-^ , ~ - " t i lt r ' '• >--^--^^^- >^>^>^-...^ .^ nu ll 

* Ilk fact, he was xu)t fond of climbing, and I cannot admit 
the truth of what the autho^ of tlie pamphlet entitled, Dresden 
tthd<ih J^fMram^ MttMH6, JhatBuoaafKBrte asemded the chvrek 
of Saint Sophia, to j.udge if the weather would clear. He 
repaired, as will be seen, early in the morning, when it wa& 
V«rjrflfte,£6th^fi<l4ofl)attte. ' . • 
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proposed to him to descend in a sedan chair. He 
declined, smiling, took leave of the commandant 
and officers in an a£&ble manner, and immediately 
granted thirty days' additional pay to the whole 
garrison, under the title of a gratuity. I do not 
recollect ever to have seen him so cheerful. 

The works and fortifications which Napoleon 
had caused to be constructed beneath lilienstein, 
(on a precipitous rock opposite to Koenigstein,) 
as well as near the little fortress of Stolpen, placed 
on the top of a mountain, had the appearance of a 
mere demonstration, rather founded upon the 
impression which the report of such a camp would 
make, than upon the possibility of its really be- 
coming a line of defence. Such measures could 
be regarded at most but as the means of pre- 
serving, as we have before observed, the com- 
munication between the two banks of the Elbe,, 
in that part of Saxony which was exposed to the 
incursions of the enemy. Intrenchments at the 
foot of Lilienstein, between heaps of rocks, and 
in the midst of woods of fir, could contain but a 
few thousands of men, who, without dep6ts of 
provisions, would have soon been destitute of 
support, and constrained, for. want of wells, to 
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fetch that principal necessary of life, water, as far 
as from the river, the bed of which in that pTace 
is situated in a deep hollow ; the artillery itself 
could only repel the attack of an enemy, without 
being able to sweep the banks of the Elbe and its 
vicinity, by reason of the steepness of the declivi- 
ties. Finally, it will easily be perceived that the 
camp at Lilienstein was but a farce intended to be 
played off in the pages of the Moniteur, and to 
change the intentions of the Allies, if it be con- 
sidered that the troops in that fortress were ne- 
cessitated to present a front in all directions, that 
they were deprived of the necessary communica- 
tions placed on intersected ground, and that 
nothing could be more easy than to blockade and 
constrain them to capitulate. In fact, on intersected 
ground already occupied by infantry, it is impos« 
sible to advance without great precaution, as the 
dispositions of the enemy cannot be known ; but 
the allied commanders were too able and clear* 
sighted not to perceive that, as all the environs 
of Lilienstein were insulated, they would be lost 
to the French as soon as Dresden, attacked on the 
other side, should be obliged to capitulate. In 
Buch a position a small body could not strike any 
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d^isive Haw, a Qi^meroufi Q»e would hp^e been 
in waat of pjroviftioQs. i never ^eaUioated tb9 
troops whicb I aww there, at mone th^m 2^000 me». 
The ground near tfae castle of Stolpea, 'wliich is 
^Ue to <:4mtain is^une hundreds of men also pre*^ 
rented difficulties. The antient well, cut in a 
basaitic vock^ had long be^u fiUed up ; the .city 
itself can only receiye th^ necessary supply of 
)vater by a long^ chain of pipes which may be 
easily cut off. Formerlyi therewas an aquedinct* 
which no longer exists. Theses doubtJesa, were 
the inconveniences which determined the Fri^ch 
to abandon this boasted Uxtre8$, before^ ithe4 e¥«|| 
been seriously threatened* The Pnjssiaii« ]wa4f 
anattempt upcmliliensteia, butycert^j^y^ wii^bti^ 
«atention of destroying the bridge of boats in 4^hat 
place. Napple^Ma's dispositions of diefei^oe on the 
pokits borderii^ i^on Bohemia were symptomatic 
of the embarrassment in which he found hiouielf* 
If he had not obstinately taken it into his head to 
inaintain, at all hazards, the line of the £}bei 
immense works wiould have been sparod^ aMd a 
groat number of men preserved, which wfts 4i 
^tter of more consequence to him than to tli^ 
p^ers of Germany. But, buoyed up with tb» 
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illusory bope of beaimg bis eaeinies lai detail, he 

regarded Saxony as the pivot of his opastioiuH 

and the Elbe as his first line of defence* Never- 

thelesfi, with this line he did not aecoeaplioh hii 

end ; the true base of the operations was ittterseeted 

at a ri^t angle by the last^mentiooed river, aod 

took a dinectioKL diametrically contrary to the plans 

of Buooiqparte. If die Elbe had ran in the aame 

direction as liie Saale or the Weser« ^c, a thcnight 

might have been efttertained of establishix^pointt 

of defenee on it, evea after the declaration of war 

with Austria; but what general, posciessed <tf 

comoum se&se, and who had not bliodly abimdimed 

himself to chance, would have undertaken, like 

JfapoleoD, to defend tk^ Elbe, at the same ttmt 

exposing his rear to the powerful Auaferisa dionde 

nioaa. At least* the Saale mig^ ha vie served jas 

)us principal line, until It had^been jpractlcaBIetb 

attempt an iAciirsioniotoBdbemia or&andeboui^ 

Napoleon, nevertheless, neglected no point of 

^nrhich he could tiike advantage for his defence, or 

the passage of his army. Tites depont, furnished 

MimfHy^ii^ parapets and palisades, were erected 

akmg Ihe S3be. The former fort of Sonnensteia 

(the castle of Pima,) which had lately been 
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prepared at a great expense as an hospital for 
lunatics, was put in a state of defence. The 
buildings, walls, and roofs which interfered with 
the plan, were thrown down. The patients were 
quickly sent off, and the goods and provisions 
seized. Nevertheless, an essential point was 
overlooked, for the fort of Sonnenstein is com* 
manded, at a moderate distance from both 
sides of the Elbe, in such a manner that it might 
be destroyed by a bombardment, as no resistance 
to it would be possible from Kcenigstein or any 
other point *• The rest of Napoleon's excursions, 
directed with a degree of regularity, extended on 
the right bank .of the Elbe, proceeding up that 
river into the mountainous country between the 
Elbe and the road to Bautzen, afterwards towards 
Stolpen and Hohenstein, Radeberg, Kcenigsbruck^ 

* It appears that, from time to time, works, even of an useless 
nature, were erected on those points which Napoleon had marked 
out according to the map ; these works were ill-conceived and 
executed, owing to the hurry occasioned by apprehension or 
blind obedience. I remember a bridge of boats, with its tite 
cfepon^, established above Pilnitz, which could be commanded 
by the artillery on the neighbouring hills, an inconvenience, 
however, which might have been obviated. I also recollect it 
redoubt before the barrier of Dippoldiswald, which, after Napo- 
leon had examined, he caused to be demolished and reconstruct- 
ed, at some hundred paces distant, on a more eligible spot. 
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Meissen, and Tharand. They were commonly 
made in the afternoon, and without any one 
knowing their direction, except the grand equerry, 
who superintended the relays. Even the latter 
did not set off till some minutes before, or at the 
instant of the Emperor s departure, and stopped 
when he had gone half-way ; for no one was ad- 
mitted to a knowledge of Napoleon's projects, th^ 
time of his departure, <§»c. When he was busy^ 
his setting out was delayed from one hour t^ 
another. 

He one day set off at half-past five, from hid 
residence in the Garden, for Kcenigsbruck ; he 
alighted from his carriage beyond that small town, 
three leagues from Dresden. He placed himself 
according to the map, inquired about sQme roads^ 
ordered his carriage to turn round, and by ten 
o'clock had returned to his palace. To form an 
idea of his celerity, it is sufficient to say, that» in 
the space of four hours, he went to Meissen, and 
returned thence, after having spent some time in 
making his observations. The aim of his excur- 
sions was, as we have observed, to acquaint him- 
self as intimately as possible with all the Ipcal 
positions. But he often inquired concerning othetr 
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poffits, which had some relation to his design ; 
ioT instance^ he asked how many boats are annu* 
ally built at Schandau, Pirna, S^c. ? What they 
cost ? If the Elbe froze, and at what time ? Ber- 
thier always accompanied him. On one occasion 
only, Berthier, Soult, and Caulincourt were in the 
Bame coach with him. His eagerness to acquaint 
himself with the country, and obstinate determi- 
nation to explore in every direction, especially 
when he was on horseback, could not fail of 
making him pass by the relays, or come to 
impracticable places, where the carriage could 
not readily turn tound. IJe was then obliged to 
alight, and when his saddle horses were not at 
hand, he would take one belonging to an equerry. 
*nie test managed as they could. Caulincourt was 
generally on horseback, with the adjutant on duty. 
The Emperor's long excursions w'ere performed in 
his carriage. In one of these he went, in a single af- 
ternoon, about seventeen leagues, passing through 
Stolpen, Hohenstein, Lilienstein, and Koenigstein, 
taking care to examine every thing remarkable by 
the way, and that at a time when the roads were 
very bad. Buonaparte, on these occasions, wa^ 
-sometimes on foot, on horseback, or in his car- 
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riage. At aiiotber time, th^ relays being ready, 

Vf\ere (Cowitermanded, because ft mai^Jt^al or am* 

bassador, had bad aB i^dience, apd ocqasipned 

bim. some fresh bwiness. Bjii&^ AVihen long jour* 

aies were in qwesljon, Napoleon's rapidity was 

die s»gae, aiptd im determinations as unexpected. 

At the beginning of July, he went in haste from 

Dresden to Luckau, where he slept; the -next day 

be>reviewed Oiidiiwt's coips, and came to Lubben, 

where another review took pla^e; immediately 

after, setting ofF^and travelling the rest of th^ day, 

and a part of the night, he returned to Hoier?- 

werda. On aaother occasion, he went throng 

Twgaxk to Wit*emberg, fourteen leagues from 

Dresden, eiacamined at both places the fortifications 

andwe^ks newly begun, and psusaed the troops 

who were there in review. The following day 

he went fhrough Dessau to Magdebourg, whence 

3Qme fdays after he returned to Dresden, by the 

Ahe Leipsic road. 

In? this manner Napoleon in person rendered hkn^' 

selfiiamiliar wifeh tbe situation, with alltiie peculia* 

iHties of Saxony, and .all the points of defence that 

<;ountFy could afford him* ^He gave ^orders for all 

r^hsmges, as well as advancement of officers belong 

R 2 
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ing to each corps. Thus, having arrived at Wit- 
temberg, where there were a great number of 
Polish officers, who, since the dissolution of the 
army at the end of the last campaign, had remained 
unemployed, he dispersed them among those 
French regiments in which there were vacancies. 
Howevi^r, this new destination but ill accorded 
with their taste or their wishes. 

I here remark, by the way, that Napoleon^ 
during the whole time of his stay at Dresden, 
caused a priest to come every Sunday, to his pa^ 
lace in the warden, to say mass to him ; appa* 
rently in order to pass for a good Christian in the 
^yes of observers, or of those whose good opi- 
nion was of some importance to him. 

He had traversed the greater part of the neigh- 
bourhood of Dresden, and the persons of his suite 
were still ignorant of his intentions. The uncer- 
tainty of his situation, with respect to Austria, 
made him determine on measures of defence in 
the environs of Koenigstein, and to fortify Dres- 
den, as well as the passages over the Elbe. 
The days on y^hich Napoleon went out ou 
horseback only he examined the interior and 
exterior fortific2U:ions of the capital* It will be re- 
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membered, that its old fortifications were^ for the 
greater part» demolished after the peace of 
Vienna, in 1809, consequently, that it was im- 
possible to convert it, in a short time, into a 
regular fortress ; the most defective parts were, 
therefore, hastily repaired; the ditches, which 
had been partly filled up, were replenished with 
water; and the town, suburbs, and ravelins 
adjacent to the latter, were surrounded by pa- 
lisades. 

Dresden is not calculated for a fortress ; the city 
lies too low on either bank of the Elbe ; besides, 
the wood on the right bank, and other local cir- 
cumstances, injure its defence; it was, notwith- 
standing, capable of being put in a state to hold 
out for some time against a body unprovided with 
a battering train, especially, by means of the out- 
works, which supported each other. On each of 
the principal roads, which lead to the city, or on 
elevated points, redoubts were constructed, to 
which names had beep given, agreeably to the 
French custom; for instance, on the side of 
Neustadt, were the redoubts of Berlin; df 
Kcenigsbruck ; of the outlets of Priestnitz ; of 
9aiitzen, or Marcolini, so called by reason of the 
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fleighbotiring c6W-y»d tod plantations belonging 
to the count of tha« title ; the gr*at fertificatiott,. 
close to the Black gfeite, was called the Mpeml 
Redoubt. As there. were in this quartet €igkt 
fortifications, defended paf tly by abattis and p^ 
fisades, so likewise there were some at the pri«^ 
cipal outlets' of the old town. Napoleon* hii£ls€ilfy 
either on horseback of on foot, had marked the 
site for them all, as well as every particular of 
their defence; he also shewed himself erery 
where, eren in places most difficult of access. 
These dispositions justly alarmed the poor inha^ 
bitants of Dresden. It was, net^ertheless, h6ped 
that the negotiations with Austria would succeed 
in <9!issipatiilg the stordi. It was asserted at the 
French head-quarters, that assiduous endearoors 
wete making for peace. 

Since the end of June a cottrier had been des- 
pBicheA to London; Prince Mettemich, on the 
26th and 30th of June, had had audiences with 
Buonaparte, ^hich lasted several hours. We\h 
itifottntd persctoiS, about him, asserted, that Aos* 
tria, 6ven aftet* a War, terminating most favourably 
f«r li6r, could not have teaped such adtaiktages 
iik were then proffei*ed. But tb6 Allies were too 
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sensible, of the wei^t in their favour, which the 
^dher^ice of Auatrm threw into the scale, not to 
set; \xp great pretensions. It was thought, from 
Uk expression which fell from Bertb^i^r^ ths^t if 
Austria should reinforce the opposing power by 
ftQ army of 200,000 men, France could bring as 
large an addition to her forces into the field. The 
most enlightened men were prepossessed on this 
head with an idea of the inexhaustible resources 
of France ; they reckoned with certainty, that at 
the expiration of the armistice,, the theatre of 
war, on the right bank of the Rhine, would pr^i- 
sent, on the part of the Fr^nQh, ^00^000 fighting 
men» and 1|300 pieces of canpoiii: the chasti^- 
ment they received in the sequel, atone co^ld 
subdue such pride and presumption. , 

When it was believed the negotiations would 
take a serious turn. Napoleon appointed Caulin- 
co(urt, the grand equerry, his plenipotentiary ?^t 
the Congress of Prague. The departure of the 
latter was delayed from time to time*; at last, to- 
wards the end of July, it took place. Napoleon, 
who exerted every means to maintain peace with 
Austria, resolved to have an interview, at Mayence, 
with his consort ; not from personal afiection, b^t 
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political motives. The time of his departure re-^ 
mained enveloped in the most profound mystery, 
no preparation indicated the day ; it was not 
until the night of the 24th, or 25th of July, that 
two relays set off, and some couriers, to order 
horses on the Leipsic road. Napoleon arrived 
on the 25th^ at five o'clock in the morning, at the 
ferry boat, near Meissen. The bridge having 
been destroyed, this conveyance was neces- 
sarily used for passing the river. He was obliged 
to wait about half an hour for the return of the 
boat. 

Until that moment no one was aware of his in- 
tention, and none of those left behind knew 
whither he was gone. He had but one carriage, 
was accompanied only by twoadjutants,an equerry, 
a secretary, some orderly officers and pages. 
Berthier was seated by his side, Rustan on the 
box. While he crossed the Elbe in the ferry- 
boat, the mattresses were replaced, upon which 
Napoleon had slept, his head wrapped up as usual 
in his handkerchief, and he continued travelling 
without stopping. He was eight days absent; 
this gave as many of relaxation to those who had 
remained at Dresden. He returned by way of 
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Bamberg and Plauen. On his road he had re« 
viewed some detachments. 

Much was said about the prolongation of the 
armistice ; in the mean time the result of Gauli^- 
court and the Count of Narbonne's negotiations 
at Prague was unknown; the steps taken tore- 
establish peace, (to which Napoleon doubtless 
attached a great value, at so critical a junc^ 
ture, appeared uncertain.) The pretended sacri- 
fices he seemed disposed to make were very dif-* 
ferent to those which the Allies were authorized 
to require of him. Indeed, no positive overtures 
were made, and the time that Caulincourt remained 
at Prague was spent in vain formalities. Buona« 
parte, perhaps, foresaw that the 15th of August, 
a day till then destined for the celebration of his 
festival, would call him away to more important 
occupations. He anticipated the celebration of 
his birth-day*, by fixing it for the 10th. All the 

* The day, generally known as Napoleon's birth-day, is the 
15th of August, 1769; but, according to M. Salgue's account, 
quoted in the^ " Milanges de 1814," that day was only so de- 
signated, in order to give Napoleon a right to call himself a 
Frenchmaa* M, Salgue's account says, he wai^ bom on the 5th of 
February, 1768. It can hardly be credited, that a man like Na* 
poleon, who believed himself chosen by fate, could take the pains 
to flatter such prejudices. 
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troops who were quartered in the ttivirons of 
Dresden and on the Elbe, almost the whole of the 
hnperkl guard, were assembled, wad appeared in 
fine order, on the grand enclosure of Ostra, to be 
reviewed. The whole of the foreign and native 
military were collected on that spot; and all the 
eitizens, who sought, on this occasion, if not (Mea- 
sure, at least a diversion frcMOi their cares, with the 
exception of those persons kept away by feelings 
arising from the vexatious obligation of providing 
quarters for the soldiers, 

If «the French Uoops did not appear with the 
same eclMt which distinguisl^d them in 1812> i^ 
the time of their departure for Russia, it must ai 
least be aUowedi, that the imperial guard, with its^ 
different detachments of cavalry, Polish lancers^ 
Tartars, Mamelukes, diasseurs, dragoon^ and 
grenadiers, exhibited a magnificent speotade. 
Nearly 14,000 infantry were seen composed of giCK 
nadiers, cl^asseurs, voltigeurs^ flankers, ^., 
forming two very extended lines. Napoleon rode 
at a gallop, followed by the King of Saxony, 
all the princes of the royal family, and an im- 
mense retinue. After having passed along the 
ranks, he made all his troops file off before him# 
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divided into very Strang cdunma. M noon, the 
guard had a dinnex in the new tCfwn, at tables 
purposely prepared. The remaindef of the da^ 
was passed m this tnmnltaous manner. But Na<» 
poleon himself was employed at his palace, and 
did not re-appear till night. He dined witih the 
royal fimiily at a state table. After dmner he 
^as present at the fire*works^ whieh wne given 
w tibe French style, and pvodnced b»t Uftla 
effect. This spectacle appeared to be made for 
the amusement of the soldiers and the puUic, 
rather than to celebrate the festival of a great 
monardi's nativity. During the whole day Napo^ 
leon was extremely grave and thoughtful, every 
thing appeared rather to tire than to please him. 
The suspension of arms was approaching by de- 
grees to its termination. It was not till the latter 
days of the armistice, that some whispers were 
heard at head*quarters of its abandonment by the 
Allies. No boasting predictions were heard, no 
means for elevating the mind of the soldier, as 
had been the former practice, were taken. Al- 
most every one apprehended that Austria had 
acceded to the coalition; but, at last, a hope 
seemed to be entertained that it would be other- 
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wise« This wa&not the effect of fear ; the French 
soldier, accustomed to war, looked at the future 
with an eye of indifference, and could not re* 
nounce that military mode of life, so consonant 
with his turbulent and restless character. It was 
rather the result of the ennui experienced after 
many painful campaigns, which were continually 
becoming less productive of victories and personal 
enjoyments. It was^ felt that this dangerow 
game must one day have an end. It was feared 
that the great Colossus of national glory might 
totter, if Austria entered the lists with her im- 
posing masses. Some reposed an unshaken con* 
fidence in the genius of Napoleon ; they flattered 
themselves to see him triumph, as he had several 
times already done, over all difficulties, and profit 
by the faults of his enemies. But the unim*' 
passioned observer could not fail of remarking, 
that Buonaparte was tactically beaten, (although 
he advanced, according to his usual manner, with 
the centre), since he had exposed his two wings to 
the most formidable attacks of his adversaries. 
If Austria had not joined the Allies, the right 
wing of the French would, at least, have been 
covered, or might have had a paint d*apptdy and 
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the whole operation would have changed its front; 
sdthough, in order to take the offensive part and ad- 
vance, powerful obstacles must have been encoun- 
tered in the combined forces of the Russians and 
Prussians, and in the spirit by which they were 
animated ; it was, besides,, impossible to secure 
the means of subsistence. On all sides, every pos- 
sible preparation was exhausted. France had 
drained all her resources ; Napoleon had even 
renounced his conquests in Spain, to procure, 
with the troops he withdrew from that country, a 
more solid basis for the grand army, while Soult 
was, with the young soldiers, destined to guard 
the frontiers of France. The Allies had, on their 
side, made the greatest exertion to attain their 
end. Warriors called from almost every country 
in Europe, thousands of fiery spirits, the most 
celebrated captains of the conciliated nations, 
dispositions combined with the greatest prudence, 
and mature consideration, for the direction and 
security of an immense mass ; all was ready. 

Napoleon, it appears, had^ to the last moment 
conceived a hope of gaining over Austria, or at 
least of succeeding so far, that she should not 
act offensively against him. Although he had 
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prepared every tUtug that cottld tend to bU de- 
fence, ioi <oase of a xujritwe, he neverthelew 
awaited wifth impatience decisive io&Nrmatiatf 
from his ministers at Prague* 
. On tb)e ISth of August, the pretended anni- 
versary of his birth, his depfurtnre was decreed i 
4»oaie days before, a number of saddle Ju>rsQs and 
relays had taken the road to Silesia, the hQts^ 
had been put to his carriage at two o'clock in 4he 
afternoon, and all was ready for departure ; the 
hours passed on, and the cause of his delay could 
not be divined. Napoleon was walking with 
(hasty strides in the Marcolini garden, accom- 
ipanied by the King of Naples, who had amved 
teight or ten-days before. It was announced to 
Jbim, that General Narbonne had just come from 
Prague, and that he would immediately wsiit on 
his Majesty. '' Let him approach," sa^d Buona- 
parte in his usual cool and dry maaner; a few 
^minutes after, Narbonne pr^e^eated hin^df. rTbe 
King of Naples withdrew. The duke of jB-— 
was summoned ; .and then. Napoleon entered into 
a conversation with these two persons, wbtic^ 
lasted nearly ,an hour. 
What iftterearts were comparted ;and wi^ghed 
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in these important moments! If Napoleon had 
said at this time, as any man in a similar situa- 
tion would have done, who loved his fellow- 
creatures. " I will make my birth-day, a day of 
perpetual celebration ; I will give peace to the 
^orld, and display at the same time an example 
of magnanimity. I will retire beyond the Rhine, 
and take an inoffensive part," — What a sequel 
of events had been attached to such a determina- 
tion ! 

The Duke of B received his orders by 

word of mouth, and withdrew with his port- 
folio ; Napoleon still remained speaking for som« 
moments with the amiable N , whose phy- 
siognomy bespoke mildness and benevolence. 
Then the King of Naples returned. With him 
Napoleon entered his carriage, and set otit to 
commence another scene of carnage. 



CHAPTER III. 

Napoleons inarch into Silesia, his 7'apid return to the 
relief of Dresden. — Battle of Dresden; death of 
Moreau. — Napoleon's fruitless attempt to enter 
Bohemia; his retreat upon Leipsic. 

While I relate the events of the period 
which comprises the most important part of the 
campaign in Saxony, and the primary causes of 
the result induced by the grand struggle of na- 
tions at the beginning of the nineteenth century, 
I regret to have mislaid the papers which would 
have enabled me to write more in detail. In the 
mean time the reader will find the principal fact^ 
recorded with as scrupulous a fidelity, as the 
preceding events have been ; mature consideration 
and authentic documents having almost wholly re* 
paired the loss. I make no mention of any thing 
which I have not personally seen or examined. 

Enlightened by the reports of General Nar- 
bonne with respect to his situation with Austria, 
Napoleon, leaving Dresden, turned his first at- 
tention to the camp at Lilienstein. It has been 
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pretended* that he took the road to Bohemia 

in order to deceive the spies, whom he.iiup- 

posed were in Dresden ; but that is hot probable, 

for his journey agreed exceedingly well with iJie 

arrival of General Narbonne, who had returned 

from Prague in the greatest haste. The fear of 

spies could not have disturbed him in the tmtcn^ 

tion of his plans ; he might have set out silentljt 

in the night. Indeed the particularity widi trhich 

Najpoleon visited the fortifications kbout lilien- 

stein at nine o'clock the same night, lighted only 

by the fires of the bivouac, proves clearly enough 

that the circuit which was made by passii^ 6ver 

the bridge of boats at Kcenigstein, related to 

some great military object, rather than to the 

position of Liliensteia itself, which could form 

but a secondary one. The French had construct* 

ed a new road upon the hei^t called Ziegfenruck^ 

or, speaking more correctly, they had repaired this 

old. Napdeon took this road to go from Stol*« 

pen to Bischofswerda. Chance ordained that 

the alterations made in. the road, and the heaps of 

rubbish, should cause t!he equerry belonging to 

the escort to mistake his way ; the half hour lost 

"* See Dresden und its Watts w 181^. 
VOL. I. 8 
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b7:.tiii6 deiiati^n, provoked the Eniperor, and hit 
ill kimour increased so tnuoh, tbat he became 
furious, and vented his passion in abuse and 
menaces. At two o'clock in the morning he ar« 
rived at Bautz^a, where the dinner pi^pated for 
the preceding day, was atiil on table ; be stopped 
m that town till the seventeenth at night, when 
he set ovA for Reichenbach. Here his active con» 
cem for tiie plan of operations began ; he labour^ 
ed inbeimsJdy, couriers and officers were des^ 
patched to all points. Th6 nipture with Aiwtria 
became certaia ; Caulincsourt had not yet retam* 
ed> but General Naarbonne, and thecowiers who had 
s*t out afteir him, probably had brought some 
aodounts respecting the certainty of tlve dedarsi^ 
tion of war wiuch appeared on the 10th of August* 
The grand equerry did not join Buonapiarte till 
the foHowing day : be met him at Qmlitz^ when 
the eorps of Prince Poniatowski waa on the 
point of penetritting inta Bohemia by way of 
Sttnuc 

Durk^ die march from Retdienbach to GmlitE^ 
NapoiexMi stopped when lie eavie to Markeradorf, 
and pointed out to the King of Naples the spot 
where Duroc had follen. He sent for the owner 
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of the neigiibotmng fnamAwnB, wh^is the GtaiiA 
MarshAl breatiied hid latt,- add artsigxidd to him the 
mam of i20,000 finuacs*, of which 4^000 were to Ite 
ftppropriatted for a ttomimeiit m hetiour of the 
deceased, and 10^000 foir the master of the bouse 
and his wife. The doiiMi<m was fulfilled the ^amt 
Uight, in presence of tke eatate and magistrate df 
Markersdorf ; the money was ptud down l!^efore 
Ihem, and they thfemselves were elmrged Mdth 
deeing the monutnent erected. 

I^his secondary fi^atter was expedited with aU 
possible baste and punctuality* by one of tbe 
adjutants and some individuals of the Emperor's 
household, m the i^dtst of tile embarraMinent and 
movements at head-quarters. 

Although ^ war which was about to break out 
with Austria was hardly mentioned at head^quar^ 
ters, it was, notwithstanding, known i^ the 
Russian and PrtH»sian allied army hod quitted 
Silesia, taking the direction i>f Bohemia^ and thait 
it was already in the neighbourhood of Munchen^ 
grdetz. This movement sufficiently ktdieated their 
intention of penetrating into Saxony, by the defilee 
of Upper Lusatia, or other points. Napdeon^ 

* . i. > m ■ ■ 

* About £830 sterling. 
S ft 
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probably widiing to procure himself certain inforr 
matibn on that head, directed his march upon 
Bohemia, on the side of Rombonrg, Gabel, and 
Kratzau. He came in person, on the morning of 
the 19th August, from Goerlitz to Zittau, took a 
general view of the country, and passed in review 
a part of the 8th corps, commanded by Prince , 
Poniatowski. This prince^ an excellent cavalry 
officer, presented to him the newly-organized 
Polish Cossacks, and expressed himself in his 
presence with that simplicity and frankness, which 
so advantageously distinguished him from many 
other generals. To an intrepid courage and ex- 
treme benignity, he added a great complacency, 
even towards his inferiors, which never forsook him. 
The noble carriage and military talents of this 
jmnce, appeared to have made a deep and fitvour* 
able impression on Napoleon himself, for he as- 
mimed a sort of open manner towards him, and ad^ 
dressed him in a very different style> than he had 
been ever heatd to use towards his other generals. 
** How do you support your right ?" said he, eyeing 
the Prince attentively, who^ in explaining the nature 
of his position, had shewn that it was well chosen. 
It was rather late when Napoleon, who was not 
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at all expected on that day, followed, I may almost 
say involuntarily, the ttivision of troops which had 
entered Bohemia by way of Gabel. The Fripnch 
met with little resistance, and it became very easy 
for them to advance beyond Gabel, to obtain such 
information, concerning the allied armies^ as the 
common inhabitants and ignorant peasants could 
afford. 

Napoleon did not return to Zittau till midnightt 
after having made this Uttle excursion, which had 
every appearabce of an examination of the defile^ 
ot of a mere feint. At the same time, the two 
corps, which were marching on the flanks, ad- 
vanced no farther than Romburg and Kratzau, and 
dared not expose themselves iarther. In this place, 
as well as on almost all the other points of her 
semicircular frontier^ northern Bohemia has fortu- 
nately boundaries formed by nature, which an 
-enemy, without a decided .superiority, could not 
attempt, with impunity, to force, in order to pene- 
trate into the interior of the country. Notwith- 
standing, according to the statement of the French 
journals, the lig^t troops had carried their incur- 
sions to the neighbourhood of Pn^e; at least tliey 
were made in that direction. 
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Napolew, 90 it lias beepf reisarke^, appeared to 
consid^tlie attack of bia »aemy, pot according to 
any particular plan, or agreeably to tactical pm« 
cipbsv but ratJber accoidi&g to a aelf-coafideocc in 
hb own ability, to overcc^aye him by taking ad- 
wntage of Iub errors. He was uncertain whevQ 
to expect die principal attack. He appeared to 
wait at Zittau and Goerlitz, to ascertain on wbiob 
(ide he had most to apprBbend. Fonnerly accus- 
tomed to take tiie offensive part, and to deoeive 
1^8 enemies by manoeuvres wiiich astonished them, 
he now changed his character, and was obliged to 
wait in order to discover where he himself was to 
reeeive the most serious Uow» ready at the same 
lime to parry it, and on whatever point it might fall 
teassurehim^elf of the victory. Still he was obliged 
to oonoentrato his chosen troops. He could not, 
therefore, reckon on pursuing a well-grounded and 
invariable plan of operation, because on the posi*- 
tion in which he would be placed by the offeasive 
attitude of his enemies, depended all themeaaarfs 
he would have to tidte m the sequel. On the 
morning of the 20th, the movements suddenly 
began; Napoleon hastened to quit liitAU ; a por- 
tion of the guard, whieh waa jmarching an iJiat 
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sida, was obligcKl to turn toiii^cU Ostriti* w^ 
4ir§ct itoelf towards QqsrliitK vA I4V^- A parii 
of the suite wa^ 4efpat<i^H4 ^ther in a diteot 
line, by way of Schqml^ergiancL it 119^ ol?arly pqr<^ 
ceivecl that this au4den <;ba^go w(is it)ie eouM* 
quenpe of the loss in tho violent attacks by whidk 
the French, posted near Lt^hn. had been repulsed 
the preceding day upon the Bober* Ifapoleon* 
supposing that the principal ^treng^ q£ the en^my 
was there t^nited^ conceived his pi^iince to bfl 
very necessary upon that points AU th^ tr^^pa 
who were in Go^lita and the neighbouiliQod, par^ 
ticidarly his guards, nu|i7ched hastily to tauban* 
Between Zittau Bnd Q«rUtii be lemned from the 
pnUiic journals that bis eiiemy» General Itforeaut 
had arrived at Berlm. N^oleon had ahreadyi AJt 
Dcesden,heard the appearance of tlus es;perianced 
rival on the tlK^atre of war mentioned i he appefur* 
ed» however, little surprised at the Qew#, wl^eni. 
the grand equerry informed him on the road of titiQ 
articlecontained in tbeOazettecancenujpgAfpr^au^ 
Anodier disagreeable circmnstance obJigpd N^p^ 
leon to stop, in order tQ despatch se^ral QpK^ers ' 
from the very e^ot wher? he happened th^ to be* 
The key for the ciphers of a despatch, se()t 1» 
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one of his marshals, I believe the Duke of Tte^ 
vise, had been lost ; the officer who was the bearer 
of it was taken prisoner. It became necessary 
directly to remedy this matter by immediate 
ordens. The bureau de la guerre was establisthed 
in the open air ih a small copse ; it consisted of 
Napoleon, Berthier, and Caulincourt. Napoleon 
dictated, walking backwards and forwards ; Cau- 
lincourt was seated on the ground, and wrote. 
Indeed, when Napoleon arrived at Goerlitz, he 
had scarcely any officers about him to whom he 
could confide any mission. At Goerlitz, as well 
as Lauban, an indefatigable activity appeared to 
be employed during the whole of the day. The 
f orps of Lauriston and Marmont, the 5th and 1 Ith,, 
which were encamped near Lauban, received orders 
to advance ; and Napoleon expected an import- 
ant engagement the next day, in which he reck- 
oned completely to defeat the army of Silesia. 
He remained that night at Lauban, and was ex*- 
tremely uneasy on being info^rmed that he had to 
deal with three generals fall of energy iand ex- 
perience: Blucher, Kleist^ and Langeron; who 
possibly might prevait his junction with his mar- 
shals. 
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On the 21st of August before day-break, he 
hastily repaired to his troops, who were rushing 
like a torrent along the road to Loewenberg. 
At some leagues distant from the town he distri- 
buted the eagles to two regiments ; the mode of 
animating them on the eve of a battle ; then, 
having united the 5th, 6th, and 11th corps, as 
well as his guards, he advanced against the 
generals I have just named, near Loewenberg. 
The cavalry of Latour-Maubourg did not arrive 
Until the end of the action. His plan was to 
fight a general, battle ; a pleasure, of which the 
bare idea transported him. The Allies waited for 
him, advantageously posted behind the Bober, 
which runs near Lcewenberg. Napoleon at the 
head of the centre colunm, was able to penetrate 
into that small town without much diflBcultyj he 
advanced with few attendants to the farther- 
inost houses of the suburb, where the bridge over 
the Bober had been destroyed ; he observed the 
situation, and soon caused the sappers anti 
soldiers to bring materials to construct new 
bridges. 

Scarcely had the enemy time to perceive this 
movement, when the principal sentinels were 
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Struck down by the bolts of his artillery. Nape- 
leon ascended the heights oa* this side of the 
river, and advanced his great muses in good 
order; but hardly had they appeaxed* when the 
general of the Allies refiised to accept a decisive 
battle in that position. It may now be ccmsider* 
ed as certain, that the retreat had been prudently 
ideterpuned on beforehand, in the expectation 
that Napoleon would fall upon that particular 
army in person. 

The defence of the heights on the other side of 
tiie river was continued, as long as the artillery 
advantageously posted could annoy the French^ 
Then the retreat which occasioned the less only 
of some hundreds of men, began with the great- 
est order and coolness, nor could the French 
boast of having made many prisoners, or of 
having taken any pieces of cannon. . The cool 
and tranquil spectator might already see throi^h 
the plan of the Allies without any information 
concerning it; for every step which Napoleon 
took to advance became very hazardpus, when 
such a man as Field-Marshal Blucher was avoid- 
ing every uncertain chance to draw his enemy 
into a situation where he mi|^t be en-^ 
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dfiB^pered ; apd while tJie latter, by extending fyi 
line, was at the same time exposing his flanks to th« 
gr^at airmi«B.whidii were debouching from. Bohe- 
mia «nd Braiid«b(>vrg. Doubdeps, if the great 
stniggle pf nations had not been terminated by 
mcanorable and decisive battles, reckoning fr^m 
^ t]iat sioment. Napoleon, harassed and fatigued 
on all sides, could not long have mamtained 
hinself in exhausted Saxony, the very ^tuaticHEi 
of which was besides unfavourable to him. De* 
prived at Imgth of all communication with 
France, he ciould not have resided so many ob* 
stacles, and must luive beheld himself constrain* 
ed to retreat to the Rhine. In the meati time 
the decisive debate erf* the French which induced 
the deaired resist were more glorious for the 
Allies, and put a limit to the sufferings of the ex* 
bausted districts. Napoleon appeared to have no 
sospicioa of a plan of operation conceived with so 
much sagacity and executed with such persever- 
ance. He felt his vanity too much flafttered when 
he was able (if the expression may be allowed) to 
drive the enemy before him. He also experienced 
the most lively satisfhction at having that day, in 
person, repulsed the Allies and opened the cam- 
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paign with a piece of success, without sustain^^ 
ing much loss. 

He had great difficulty iii concealing his joy 
when he learned by the reports of the following^ 
day, that the rear-guard of the Prussians and 
Russians were pursued to Katzbach, near Gold- 
berg, after the battle which took place between 
Lauter-Seiffen and Pilgralnsdorf. He himself 
went half way to Qoldberg, made his observa* 
tions upon the environs, and the enemtes' soldiered 
who remained on the field of battle, and spoke 
with the peasants who had had sufficient oouragei 
not to quit their homes, conversing afiably on 
indifferent subjects*. 

His mind being rendered easy with respect 

* I remember a strange question which could only arise from 
his indifference for all religions, or from the liule knowledge 1^ 
possessed of the fundamental principles of divers sects. In a 
village ofSilesia, Napoleon seeing a crosd, a common thing in 
catholic countries, asked several questions about ike /ohurch and 
district ; among other things he said, '' Of what faith are they ; 
Are they good Christians or Lutherans V As if good Lu- 
therans were Pagans* Perhaps indeed he mad^i some errot 
in expressing himself; for in his speech to the protestant clergy 
of the Low Countries he displayed very liberal sentiments. 

This note, without the supposition subjomed, would be most 
puerile : it cannot be supposed that a man like Napoleon could be 
so ignorant as to confoimd the followers of Luther with Pagans. 

■••'.'• En/ 
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to t}ie sacoess Qf his anus, which had made him 
gain ground on that side, he returned to Lcew- 
enberg where he passed the night. 

In the mean time the news brought from 
Dresden gave him uneasiness. The grand army 
of the AUiei^y commanded: by the Prince <^ 
jSchwartzenberg, was advancing towards Saxpny^ 
and Napoleon perceived that he could not quit 
Dre^n, which was the pivot on which all his 
Soirees tatoitd, and the capital of his ally, to whom 
he had promised the most energetic proteo* 
tion. 

On the 23rd of August he resigned to Mar* 
shal Macdpnald, Duke of Tarentum, the com- 
mand of the army remaining in Silesia, (which 
comprised the 4th, 5th, and 11th corps, as well 
as the cavalry of General Sebastiani;) and re* 
turned from Loewenberg to Goerlitz. 

This march from Silesia to Dresden, which he 
gave the troops, more especially his guards, wa^ 
undoubtedly one of the most fatiguing of the 
whole . campaign. The artillery, infantry, an4 
cavalry, set out on the 23rd from LcBwenberg, 
and the greater part had arrived on the 26th in 
the afternoon on the field of battle near Dresden. 
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These troops had msurdied nearly V) €r6nn^ 
leagues in thrice four-and-twe&ty hoiMm, without 
regular subsistence, and after the fe^guesof jpre^ 
€edmg marches and battles. 

At Ocerlitz, Napoleon wished to procure some 
Mfre^ment, at least for his guards^ and made a 
requisition for tw^ty thousand b^yttlea of wkie, 
the pri^e of which was to be padd, b«t there 
could hardly be found enough to satisfy a tenik 
part of his demand ; the guard was obfiged to be 
eenfented with what they could get; 

The King of Naples was sent the same eweosB^ 
to Dresden to make the necessary dispositidns 
beforehand, for repulsmg the gi^and mtekf of Om 
Allies. Prince Berthier displayed much gtAttf, 
and said, with an air of the greatest confidtgncei 
<* WeB ! we shall gain a femons battle ; we dhaH 

advance on Prague * ■ on Viemm I** If thfeti 

were actuaBy the plan of Buonaparte^ it was 
chtoged after thd battle of Dresden, as may h% 
judged from the conversation held 0n other oecii^ 
sions, and to which we are about to advert. 

NapoleoH continued his march towai^ Dfesdeii» 
in the midst of his troops ; he proceeded on the 
a4th from Gcarlitz to Bauts&ra ; b^e anived o& the 
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2Sth^ at one in the mohiing^ at Stolpen, where he 
passed the whole of the day, and shewed hhnsdf 
very little. 

Hardly had the morning of the 26th begun to 
dawn, the day of the real attaek on Dresden, 
when the report of cimnon was heard in the 
villages nearest to the city on the Pima road^ 
9%e army of the Allies had already advanced upoti 
this point, its right wing, under the orders of Oe« 
nera) Count Wittgenstein, bad dislodged Marshal 
Grouvion Saint-Cyr from G^shubel. Napoleon 
had been very uneasy the day belbre; and i^ 
akmg 1^ Bautasen road he inquired concerning 
the cannonade that vras heard more and more 
distinctly towards the froi^tiers of Bohemia. He 
set off early in the mommg, for it appears Ottt 
the news he had received gave him much £s^ 
tuffliaQce vektive to the mtuation of Dresden* 
He proceeded as fttr as the place caHed Mord* 
gruad, where the two roads from Dresdat to 
Bautzen and Pilnifcz divide. This waa a hvofaat^ 
aide pokrt for obsefvmg the plain situated in front 
OD die left bank of the Elbe; Napoleon quiddy 
aUgbted from his horse, threw a glanee at the 
plaia where the enemy's artHlery extended from 
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Blasewitz to Striessen ; afterwards he advanced, 
crouching on his belly along the high road, while 
the balls flew on one side, and the Marcoliniredoabt, 
raised on the high road to Bautzen, threw shells on 
the other. The Prussian light infantry was al* 
ready in the great garden. At this moment 
Napoleon suddenly appeared before the royal 
palace, followed by his army, which advanced 
with the rapidity of a torrent.. His arrival ex* 
oited the greatest astonishment at the court and 
in the city ; he was thought to be with his prin-- 
cipal forces in Silesia. They were on the point 
of submitting to the mandates of the alHed 
powers, and of seeing the fate of the city decided, 
perhaps within her walls, if the French garrison 
had made any resistance. On the contrary, at 
thi3 critical. moment an immense army was seen 
filing over the bridges, of the Elbe, and appeared 
coming to preserve the overpowered city ; but 
it could only render, her fate for son^ tinw longer 
doubtful ! 

Napoleon sent notice of his arrival to the Kingv 
apd afterwards paid him a short visit. After hav*» 
ing directed the troops on their arrival to the 
square before the bridge, towards Ftederichstadt, 
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as well as towards the suburb of Pirna, he made 
a reconnoissance^t the outskirts of the suburbs from 
the barrier of Pilnitzto that of Frey berg, occa- 
sionally on foot or on horseback, accompanied by 
the grand equerry and a single page ; the rest of 
the suite remained within the barrier, in order that 
he might make his observations undisturbed and 
unnoticed. On this occasion, the page who fol- 
lowed him was strvick by a spent ball, from one 
of the enemy's tirailleurs, for the light troops (as 
I think of Wittgenstein's corps,) had already ad- 
vanced from the side of Pima, into the environs 
of the suburbs, and occupied the bushes in the 
great garden; the other corps of the Allies coming 
from Dippoldiswalde, were not yet so far advanc- 
ed, and their number could not be reckoned, on 
account of the inclined plane which the ground 
formed in their rear. After this important recon-. 
nomance, on which the plan of that and the follow- 
ing dsiy depj^nded, Napoleon returned to the 
palace. The expectation of the event disturbed 
all. hearts ; in the^ meantime, the French troops 
kept defiling towards the suburbs, and took up 
th^eir ground iu close columns at each outlet. 
At the end of about threie hours a smart cannon- 

VOL. I. T ^ 
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ade began on the heights which surround Dresden 
in the form of a semicircle^ from Recknitz and 
Zschemitz, towards Dippoldiswalde. General 
Wittgenstein^s force was too weak to enable him 
to take possession alone of such an itnportant 
point. He conceived he ought to await the arrival 
of the grand army, which was commanded by the 
Prince of Schwartzcnberg, and in which were the 
Allied Sovereigns and Moreau, in order to take 
Dresden by assault. If the city had been seriously 
attacked a day, or but half a day, sooner, it nmst 
have fallen, and l^e war would have taken another 
tutu. Yet Providence often allows of difficulties 
and faults, in ordei' ta miailure the grand catas^* 
trb^e which the Welfai^e of nations requires. The 
bad teays and otfier untoward accidents, prevented 
IJie mimeMus allied arinies from approaching the 
environs of Dresden, bcffotfe Napoleon had arrived 
there with Afe chosen troops of his army. 

flxtge ii^a^^s of fighting men deployed upon ti» 
heighti^, tXid an ali!ttost innumerable artillery p^* 
petually trotftiAued to advdince in a^id tl^tirnder, 
'From Plaiten to l^^eckmtt we^e seen, pieAap^ a 
hundred pi^fefces of ordniance, rang^ itt thfe first 
line, V^ch kept up a continual fire on the city ; a 
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number of shells fell in the streets qnd squares^ 

Dresden was surrounded on all sides df the old 

town. The Russians, since noon, had even pos^ 

sessed themseilves of Lcsbdau and Kotta, and the 

buildings, called '^ the shoemaker's houses/' near 

Priessnitz ; and that very evaiing the grand cipe^ 

ration was- to have been consummated. About 

six o'clock, the Allies, by favour of the ground, ad«> 

vanced with determined courage, from the quarter 

of the great gairden, and against the great redoubt 

thrown up before the garden of Mocsinsky, while 

the bombardment of the city still continued. Tidi 

redoubt was twice carried by the brave Austrian 

light infantry, but the French, issuing from the 

garden, as often retook it. In the meantime^ 

almost the whole garrison of another redcrubt^ 

which was near the Falcon barrier, were sacri* 

ficed to the murderous fire of several batteries 

and tirailleurs, who wer^ posted in the little 

country chateau *. The balls fell like hail wpon 

ail the out^ts of the suburbs and heights on the 

* As nearly as I could learn, there were in this redoubt a gar» 
riflonof 136 men, with UMch, a captain of Saxon engineers; 
of these about forty survived unhurt. In the redoubt, near the 
garden of Mocsinski, or Georges, the dead were heaped one 
vpon the other. 

T 9 
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road leading to Freyberg : the villages were as- 
sailed with the same vigour, and the suburbs from 
which the French were about to attack. 

The scene was changed at night-fall, by the 
arrival of the immense masses which Buona- 
parte had drawn since five o'clock, from Fre- 
derichstadt and the barriers of Ramm, Pilnitz, 
and Pirna, to attack the flanks of the Allies. This 
formidable resistance, actuated by the genius and 
dispositions of Napoleon, was unexpected ; and, 
as,^ on like occasions, disappointment acts upon 
the mind, augmenting the difficulty of the attempt, 
in proportion to its expected facility, so the re- 
sistance of Napoleon, which was conceived to be 
invincible, combined with a sentiment of pity for 
the poor city of Dresden (which would have been 
sacrificed to the fury of the soldiers, and consigned 
to a total destruction, unproductive of any decisive 
result,)- determined the resolution of abandoning 
the struggle. 

Napoleon had mounted his. horse three hours 
and a half before, when the attack on Dresden 
had been announced to him, to repair to the place 
which he had just chosen, near the bridge before 
the royal palace, for all depended on distributing 
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the columns judiciously as they came up. Some 
of the troops defiled at the same time 'over the 
bridge of boats, but all the principal corps passed 
before him, with their artillery. By help of the 
observations he had made, and the happy talent 
he possessed of calculating, at a single glance, the 
strength of large armies, as well as the time and 
space necessary for their manoeuvres, he had been 
prepared, since the morning, for the attack with 
which he was threatened. From the point where 
he was, and according to the few reports he had 
received, he directed the necessary means for re- 
pulsing the enemy. About six o'clock, the right 
wing had possessed itself of the villages of Kottau 
and Loebdau. Napoleon, full of uneasiness, sent 
several times to inquire if the artillery of the re- 
serve had arrived upon that point. At last he was 
informed of the progress his troops had just made, 
and exclaimed, in a tone of satisfaction, '' The 
" village is ours — they retreat;" and this nearly at 
the same time when the attack against the two 
redoubts we have mentioned was repulsed. Ne- 
vertheless, an obstinate cannonade was kept up. 
The French gained ground but by degrees, and 
the approach of night alone prevented still more 
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sanguioary scenes. The position of the heights 
afforded g^eat advantage to the Allies. On the 
left wing, towards Pima, the bivouac of the French 
was the following night established close to the 
city, but they had occupied the great garden. 
The right wing liad advanced, little as it might be, 
towards the Freyberg road. The King of Naples 
ha4 posted his cavalry in columns, well closed up, 
near Frederickstadt. The centre had taken a 
position before the barriers of the suburbs towards 
'Di|)poldiswalde. 

Thick clouds veiled the horizon, torrents of rain 
fell during the night, and the following day. Na- 
poleon travjersed on horseback, by the light of the 
watch-fires, the points of attack on the lieft wing, 
from the Elbe to thie barrier of Dohna, and ar- 
rived at the palace very late. 

The horror inspired by the past, and anxiely 
concerning events momentarily expected, -agi- 
tated the minds of the unfortuna4;e inhabitants, 
and the most melancholy prospects presented 
themselves to their imaginations. This nigfat 
elaps^ in dreadful clamour, the streets were 
tilled with powder waggons: a tutelary geniiis 
preserved the city from tJie fate of Eisenach. 
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On tbe 27th of August, at six in the morning. 
Napoleon mounted his horse, and proceeded to 
the Falcon barrier, near the redoubt, which had 
been attacked the day before with so mudi vio- 
tence. From the newly-turned earth w^^ pro*- 
truded the legs and arms of the dead, who had 
been hastily interred. A large fire was lighted, 
and Napoleon remained by iU till ifter eleven 
o'clock, making his observatiims, and oomversiBf 
with Berthier, ad usual. The greater part of lihe 
guard W9B fonaed in column to the right and 
left in his rear. The cavalry soldiers were near 
tba&ir horses. He seemed waiting for the mo)- 
ttons of the ^emy^ In the interval the cannonade 
began about seven o'clock, proceeding from the 
centre, and was feebly maintained, advancing by 
d^rees. Nor could mnch progress be made, 
for the Allies were masters of the command- 
ing emin^ices, from Plauen to Strehla. Never^ 
theless, the right wing advanced towards the 
Freyberg road ; it hajl set out from Frederick- 
stadt after eight o'clock, passing slowly through 
Kotta and Loebdau. The rain, which fell in tor- 
rents, prevented the 4rUies from perceiving thip 
dangerous diversion, which cut ofi^ their com-* 
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munication with the troops intended to cover 
the Freyberg road j among which Metzko's divi- 
sion of Austrians was taken. When Napoleon 
was convinced, by the brisk cannonade, that his 
right wing was successfully advancing, he re- 
paired, in person, to the left wing, in order to 
direct the attack on that side ; but first he thought 
fit to clear his way, by advancing on the Strehla 
side; crossing the grove of the great garden, 
which was occupied by a brigade of infantry, he 
proceeded towards a small eminence, just be- 
hind the village of Strehla*. This height was 
completely within reach of the enemies' guns, 
planted near Zchernitz : the movement took place 
after noon; It appeared that the Allies had enter- 
tained the design of retaking that post, and ad- 
vancing ; for hardly had Napoleon quitted it, and 
withdrawn from the great garden reinforcements 
of artillery and infantry, when the enemy's balls 
reached the plain between Strehla and the 
meadow: two regiments of cavalry were sent 
thither. Napoleon could not rashly hazard his 

* At the time when Napoleon stopped, for some minutes, 
near a barricade of waggons, a cannon ball fell close by him, and 
entered the ground without occasioning any remaxkable dan^age. 
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fortune on the left wing ; the nature of the ground 
presented great advantages to the enemy's ca- 
valry^ which had formed in considerable num- 
bers. Marshal Mortier was, therefore, still en- 
abled to advance on the Pima road, only by tak- 
ing advantage of the cover afforded him by these 
villages, and at that moment he was at Seitnitz. 
Whoever is acquainted with the art of war, 
knows how difficult it must have been to deploy 
so large a mass, the strength of which was not 
superior in proportion to the enemy, successively, 
in form of a fan, and to bear upon his flanks. 
Nevertheless, according to a superficial calcula- 
tion, as accurate as the circumstances would allow, 
I do not believe that Napoleon's army was stronger 
thaa that of the Allies. He had about 200,000 
men in this battle ; I was unacquainted with th^ 
strength of the enemy. But if, in the aggregate, 
it exceeded that of the French army, it must not 
be forgotten, first, that the whole plan of the 
Allies was destroyed by the arrival of Napoleon's 
grand army ; and that the boldness with which 
:he executed his sortie^ reduced them from the 
offensive to the defensive; it then became neces- 
sary to form another plan, in order to act with 
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concentrated forces on a very extended and inter- 
sected ground. This plan was attended with a 
cloud of difficulties, ev^i if reinforcements could 
have been sent in all directions, taken from the 
centre. 

Secondly, when an attack is made after a fixed 
plan, and when the manoeuvres relating to it are 
from different centres, stormy and rainy weather 
is an important advantage ; it is, however, very 
disadvantageous to the party attacked, by de- 
priving him of the means of making correct ob- 
servations. Columns or batteries may more 
easily cover the movements and the march of the 
assailants. The body attacked is surprised, 
which happened in this action. 

In the third place, the Allies could not, at the 
moment, ascertain the extent of Napoleon's 
disposable force, nor know if he had alto- 
gether given up Silesia, and if the whdie of his 
army were on the march. If they repulsed him, 
themselves sustaining considerable loss, then 
Dresden would be left him as a point d'appui, as a 
source whence he might derive supplies and 
provisions, whilst the badness of the roads made 
the transportation of theijr supplies impossible^; 
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thus the provisioning of so large an army became 
impracticable. 

Lastly, I take no notice of the death of Moreau, 
the tardy arrival of KLenau, (it is asserted that 
this last circumstance turned the scale.) If a 
leader like Moreau, had so great an influence as 
has been believed, on the projected enterprisM, 
one need not be surprised that his death, at th^ 
moment in question, induced a change in the 
original plan, which emanated from him. 

Considering all these important circumstances, 
it will be seen that courage alone could not de- 
cide the fortune of the day, nor must we be sur- 
prised, if the clear-sighted Prince of Schwartzen- 
berg advised ibe Allied Monarcfas to retreat, as 
the undertaking against Dresden had failed. 

Hie division of Lieutenant-Field-Marshal Metz- 
ko, whicb had formed the advanced guard cdf 
Klenau's corps, was attacked between two and 
three o'clock in the afternoon, near IU)ssthal, by 
the cavaliy of the King of Napleei, and particu- 
iarly by the Saxctn cttirassiers, and the French 
lig^t cavalry, who succeeded in br^JsiiAg and disr 
fuersing the enemy -s squares; the Frencb infiuitry 
slso caiptean^ sqxxw battalions. The success o£ 
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this action is principally attributed to the Saxon 
cuirassiers of Zastrow. The Austrians were ex* 
hausted ; tlieir communications were cut off with 
the rest of the army, and the rain had rendered 
their muskets unserviceable. 

This was one of the principal consequences of 
the battle, for the French army made 16 or 20,000 
prisoners, almost all Austrians, took ten pieces of 
cannon, and some colours. A secondary result 
was, the retreat of the whole allied army, which 
re-entered Bohemia. Napoleon expected it, and 
was informed of both these advantages about three 
o'clock in the afternoon, when the cannonade of 
the centre had ceased, and the King of Naples 
had apprized him of the success of his corps. 
Napoleon, at this moment, exhibited as perfect a 
calm as if he had been playing a game at chess, 
near the fire of his bivouac ; but he sent, without 
delay, an order to General Vandamme to advance 
from the environs of Koenigstein, towards Bo»» 
hemia. Nothing, indeed, can be conceived more 
easy than the manner in which Napoleon gained 
this battlie, as its success depended but on the 
combination of the movements, the effect of the 
cannon, and of some untoward accidents. He 
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experienced no inconvenience but from the rain, 
which drenched him and all his people ; and, ex- 
cept during his excursion towards Pima, through 
Strehla, he did not quit the place, where he re- 
mained much at his ease, near the fire of the 
bivouac. He was taking his breakfast, with Ber- 
thier, and appeared to be doing every thing with 
a negligent air. When Lieutenant-Field-Marshal 
Metzko, who was wounded, was brought to him, 
he immediately ordered him to be seated, and that 
his wounds should be dressed. Looking on the 
operations of the day as finished, he called for his 
horse ; the rain was dripping from the sleeves of 
his grey capote, and the flap of his hat was hang- 
ing down upon the nape of his neck. Thus marched 
the hero of the battle, who spread terror in his steps, 
accompanied by lus stafi^, in the midst of the accla- 
mations and plaudits of the troopd, who pressed 
around him on all sides. Thus jogging along like 
a butcher, as was his custom, he entered the 
castle about six o'clock; there he found, to satisfy 
his wants, several things which his own troops 
and those of the enemy, who had both suffered so 
much, were obliged to dispense with. What must 
have been the state of the prisoners and wounded ? 
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The loss of the French may be estimated at 
8 or* 10,000 men killed and wounded *. 

The next morning, Napoleon repair^ early to 
the same spot on which he had past the greater 
part of the preceding day. The allied army conti- 
nued its retreat by the road over the momitains, dur- 
ing the night, in the direction of Bohemia, throu^ 
Dippoldiswalde and Altenberg. Nothing of it could 
be descried but the cavalry of the rear-guard, on 
the heights between Recknitz and Plauen. Napoleon 
followed it in the same direction, stopped during 
some time, and made very attentive observations 
from a sinall height near Riecknitz; he directed one 
of his orderly officers, who was an engineer, to cal- 
culate, at a glance, the distance from that spot to 

* I have designedly refrained from entering into the particu- 
lars concerning the disposition of the troops in this battle, of 
which very long, and nearly faithful, descriptions have been 
published. These pages being intended only as authentic ma- 
terials, I have confined myself to those principal, or even colla- 
teral eirv^umstances, which <ithers had not an opportunity of 
knowing with the same precision as myself, without recurring 
to relations already allowed to be accurate. Necessity alone, 
asid the corresponding rdation of some circumstances, have 
obli^d me, in some instances, to depart from my intention, 
which is to relate what I have seen with my own eyes, allowing 
myself occasionally some digressions, which are more properly 
the province of a complete historian. 
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Ule garden of Mocsinsky. It was about 3,000 feet. 
This was the spot which had most probably been 
pointed out to him as that where Moreau had been 
struck by a ball, fired from the redoubt near the 
garden. A peasant, who had brought to Dresden 
the dog whose collar was inscribed with the name 
of Moreau, received some pieces of gold. 

From that spot, Buonaparte followed his ad- 
vanced guard as far as the height towards Kaiditz; 
and when several prisoners were brought him, who 
complained of the privations they had endured dur* 
ing the latter days, he said to his generals, in an 
ironical manner, that after so many preparations 
made against him, the last tlung thought of had 
been the establishment of magazines, and similar 
arrangements; that, in the mean time, the enemy's 
troops had found nothing for their support He 
gave up to his cavalry the task of continuing the 
pursuit of the enemy, mounted his horse, returned 
bade SKUN>ss €be plaio^ which was covered with 
deiMi horses, breiddasted sparingly near the fire 
of the bivouac, and went towards Leubnitz. Hav- 
ing concentrated the cavalry of his guard, he 
thveata^ied the rear-guard of the enemy, nearNick- 
em; as well as near ProUis and Nieder-Sedlitz; 
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but the Allies followed their main army with much 
coolness and precaution by dilflTerent ways, along 
the route to Maxdn. The Cossacks still covered 
the heights of Luga and Gross-Sedlitz, when 
Napoleon arrived between one and two o'clock, 
on the great road near Sporwitz and Mugeln. He 
went as far as the environs of the town of Pima> 
seated himself on a camp-stool, which was brought 
him, and caused a relation to b^ given him, by 
some inhabitants of the city and its environs, con- 
cerning all he had himself learned, respecting the 
different occurrences. The Prince of Wirtemberg 
had engaged in the morning with General Van- 
damme5 and made an able retreat, probably tak- 
ing the direction of Toeplitz, by the lower road, 
over the mountain, Geyersberg. 

Napoleon then thought all was over. Vandamme 
penetrated into Bohemia, on the side of Peters- 
walde ; the King of Naples did the same by Frey- 
berg and Frauenstein; other corps followed the 
Allies on the road to Dippoldiswalde ; as the 
whole of the allied troops had retired towards the 
central bye roads, in the direction of Maxen, 
^c„ while their corps dCarmie covered all the 
main roads. Napoleon, quite composed, after 
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having stopped an hour, and reeeiVfeddivetft reports, 
said to Oouiit Xobau^ " Well, I see nothing more ; 
" order the old guard to return to Dresden; the 
" young guard will remain here in bivouac". 

He called for his carriage, got in, and returned 
.to Dresden, very gaily, and with the greatest tran- 
quillity, without dreaming that that very confidence 
would furnish his adversaries with the means of 
annihilating one of the principal French armies. 
If Napoleon had continued his march on. that day, 
he doubtless would have arrived by the next at 
the printipal defile, 'near Peters walde and Not 
l^sdorf, and have found himself, in l^e rear of 
Kleist's corps. But this geneiral turned off by the 
lower road which crosses Geyersb^g, debouching 
byBreiteoau and Furstenwalde, 4efifoending bi^ 
the high road . of Peterswalde, . and completely 
cut oflPVandamme's corps from Saasony ; this body 
was.almost.entirely destroyed in the actions of the 
29th and 30th of August, in the. neighbourhood of 
Culm» by the valour, and combined effiE>rts, of att 
the. allied, armies, wliich had united in Bohemia. 
More. than seventy* pieces of cannon were lost; 
and of an army,, consisting of 30,000 men, haidly 
a .third ., part, at. the end of four or five days, sue- 

VOL. L u 
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deeded in jkhaii^ the trpopa an the frontier of 
Bohemia. The corps of Kleist cut<^(heiri:et]Bat» 
so that they were obliged to escaf^e as'strtagglen 
in the woods and mountains.. 

The sudden re^ution taken by NafioleoA to 
return to Dresden was attended with inoalcufable 
consequences^ at least with regbrd4d the eiients 
which immediately sutoeeded. The Iobs Which 
the army had just^xpeHenced was k'^t, in the 
usual way, as secret as pMsibie kt tiie ;head« 
quarters. But when the firgft news <s£ the <ie- 
struction of VandanA&e's coi^ ifiretBe received^ 
those about Napit^eon could not coikc^ their em- 
barrassment, and tte profound impression taad« 
at the same time by the aceotmta recdited fpom 
Silesia. The cabinet <tf Napoleon ^iiMBieGtiiytety 
laid the blame ^upon Vandami6ie; wlio, through an 
eJ:ce6sive desiieto di^ioguish himsdf, had ild- 
vanced imprudently tintp B<dieni^ it ^as maki- 
taitied that he should' dniy hate ^iccnj^Md the 
defiles, without haiaidin^. himself tob Ar. 0& 
this Ofticteion it was >nndiE(rsl!ood dat^ni^'sikmvB 
Vandamme. should ha^ire covlovd Sttffittiy cmh 
that side, and whflb the J>uke of Tai«n«nm Wa* 
watching Sitesda, it was ^(ihie intention of Napi^on 
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toihareamembied the ehbseD body of his Iroops, 

and to kare advjaaced upon Berlin. This plan 

eoQceiTed for the destruction of the PrussiaQ 

mooaMby 'was not badly cakukted ; for by these 

means the vetyeonftaed line of operations might 

haive be^ attended, and DaToust, who was at 

Hambuvg^ might hare adtanced to j(Mn Ihe other 

divisions of the Frendh army. These pr^tcts 

wwedefeated by the OTerthrow of both generals. 

Field Marshal Blucher, leaped, on the !29th of 

Aufmt, the most glorious of his laui^s at Wahl- 

stadtneor Katdmoh, and ao cMotplejbely defeated 

Mamhal Maedaaatd, diat pressed by the en^my 

and Jbad i/iteadier, he was dbliged' to retreat to^ 

wards Lusstm after hanng lost more than a 

hundred gmis. On ail sides prompt assistance 

became. lieosssu'y. Instead of marching upon 

Berlin, Napoleon now confided to Ney, one of 

the >aioat /determined and valiant of his generals, 

the command, of the army, which was advancing 

afMMt the Crown Prince of Sweden. Ney 

baatflylnBtftfKihed^towstrds Wittenbei^; but he was 

frttttrated, as is well known, on tbeStk of Sep* 

tember near Dennewitz, by tiie valonr of Bulow 

and liie Crown Princes Kapokon himnelf was 

us 
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obliged to employ all his force to. prevent r the^ 
9rmy of Silesia from advancing, . but . befoire he 
began tiiat enterprise, he occupied hiniself from 
the 29tli of August, to the 2nd of September in 
the re-organization of a • new wry* durnde by 
unking the remainder pf /Vand$unme,\cuid St. 
Cyr's oorpp. This new corp^ ;w9a intended to 
penetrate again on th0 «ide of Petei'^walde undeir 
th^ orders of Count Loba^u, in order to. secure 
tiliei entrance into Bobeoiia. He sfiverM times 
passed: in review the » wrecks of the disopmfited 
oorpi^ and' applied himself, to < giving themxonsiBti 
ency. He furnished iLobau's with .aiiiew* train of 
artillery, taken fromthe other. co'rps,/'aDdiieven 
^DrjDBied some new regimehts of those Poles ^ who 
were found among the Austrian prisoneris; : The 
works about Dresden were prosecuted; with the 
greatest activity. , : 

In the mean time .Blueher's army continued to 
advance with confidence. The soldiens of Mac- 
donaldX scattered in eveiij^directidn, were creeps 
ing> dispirited, famished; disarmed, woimded -and 
in rags, into the environa of Dresden, where they 
arrived by cirteuitons wa^^s. It > was> time that 
Napoleon should enter upon . sqme undertaking 
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which might putan end .to the disorder. He 
quitted Dresden oni the 3rd of September at night, 
but he went no ftr^er than Hartha and Bischofs- 
werda ; the next morning he proceeded to Baut- 
zen. A number of foot soldiers with pallid 
looks, belonging to divers disarmed corps and 
^[^ments, came to meet^him. He concealed his 
vexation. The troops ' were immediately drawn 
npnear the road: waggons laden with chests 
arrived r the soldiers thought they were filled 
witli biscuit, but instead of giving refreshment 
to these &mished ^men, fresh muskets were dis- 
tributed among them. : Farther pn,: Napoleon saw 
the wrecks of a grand ci^nvQy^ of ammunition 
wJiioh the Cossacks had blown up on the preced- 
ing day. He fell into a d^p reverie, and quitted 
Bautzen in the space of half an hour. He re- 
paired on horseback to the Lobau road, accom- 
panied by Marshal. Mac,donald, advanced as far 
as Hocfakirch near ^teindoerfel, . whetre he deter- 
mined on his plan. On, this spot and on one of 
the neighbouring heights^ Sebastiani and a di- 
vision of his cavalry met with su^eh a disagree- 
aUe receptioni. I have already mentioned the 
cironmstan^. The two mountain^ called Stipn^ 
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berg and Vdhladfberg; skuated beymid Uadk^ 
kirab, kno^a by fhe battle of that imttie in H^ 
seven years' war, were occupied by the JUliea» 
A sftcmg edlttmn of thetr troopa nade a feint od 
the Gonrlitz road, to penetrate aa far as Bant* 
zen. The King of Naples advanced to nleet 
thedi, ttid obliged theiti to retreat. The Pnuk 
sians must have perceived that the force of the 
French hajd angmented; they conld not, mOTeover, 
be ignorant that Napoleon in person had return* 
ed to the army* They contented themselves 
with abandoning the mountain of Vdilaerberg, at 
the approach of night; after a powerfol resistance, 
and after their artillery, advantageonsly posted, 
bad occasioned the French some loss^ who pe- 
netrated with their columns on the Lobaii road. 
The Prussians made their retreat on the two 
foads towards GoBTlit^, principally in the direc- 
tion of Lobati and Hetmhut. The modntaina, 
(Severed with woods situated along the Bohemian 
firontier, enabled the light t/oops of the AlHes to 
prevent the French ft'om advaneing but with the 
greatest pfeeaution« 

It wai^ useless to have l*e|fained any ground, 
and ttotn that day Napoleon Memed to ent«it<tiii 
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a sospSokm^of a oomlnned plan on the part of tiie 
Allies^ seeing thafc they widi^rew whenemr Ke 
viihed. to come to a deciaiT^ aet}Ofi> and aban- 
doiBM^ Ike mdatadTanta^oua positions to him. 
On the foUowing day he exhibited a gteat deal of 
iU.hnmour. His suspicions increased, in propor- 
tion as his advance led to nothing but vexations 
results. He had passed the night in the parish 
of Hochkirch, where some burning farms af- 
forded tig^t for the depredations of the soldiers, 
who were running to the fires of the bivouac,: with 
the crossea taken from the church-yard. Buona- 
parte* overwhelmed with fatigu^, came, oa his 
way, to a deserted farih» sat down upon somfe 
straw, end abandoned himself to a most melan- 
choly and profound reverie. No noise of cannon, 
no movement indicated an approaching battle, all 
was quiet around him. Hii^ numerous troops 
continued to advance without end or design; at 
wpsi, tbey were only engaged with £|ome regi- 
ments ojT Cossacks, virhioh, scattemd through the 
environs to cover the retreat of thehr army, had 
destroyed «11 the small iiridges over the rivulets. 
Fteld*mars|ifd Blufdier h|bd shunned him as at 
l4»w§s^berg. The illusion, which had made him 
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believe t m tbe flight of the' enemy^ vanislsed by 
degmes, to gvrepltoeto the reflection, that their 
coddiioit, with respect to him/ was but a' system 
adopted to karass him, inasmuch as it was' in 
\thieir power to lead him where they chose. 
- Whea Napoleon set oflF from Hochkirch; on the 
.morning of the 5th of September* he first as- 
fcended the Vohlaerberg, and observed the posi- 
tion tl^at the Russian and Priissian troops had 
occupied on the preceding day; he caused his 
troops to advance by way of Glossen towards 
Reichenbaeh, while another column marched for 
Lbbau. That place was occupied by the enemy 
till the afternoon. Nothing serious occurred but 
a charge of x^avalry^ near Reichenbach, in which 
Qome prisoners . were made. Accordihg to the 
account given by these, the army of Bluchtsr, 
: about 60^000 strong, ^was commanded by Gene- 
rals Sacken, Yorck, and Langeron. 

Although Napoleon's army were superior, ra- 
theri than iiiferior, in streiigth, it was ridung too 
much to advance to any fturther distance from 
Dri^sden. . Field-Marsfaali Btucfaer appeared to 
.av<»bd him < designedly* whilst the grand army> 
under tbe orders of Schwartzenberg, again threat- 
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cued the capfital of Saxony. Moreover, etery 
day gare birth to new difficulties in UpjyierLu- 
satia; that province was entirely exhanstfed» 
haying been treated in am^rehdiMile manner than 
even in ' the last retreat of the Allies, wh6 had 
consumed almost every thing, and carried off or 
destroyed the rest. The cavalry abovje all fbuiid 
not the smallest resources in that quarter. Buona- 
parte had no better step to take, than to with- 
draw in all haste, after having advanced some 
troops as far as Ooerlitz. This retreat took place, 
aR usual, without previous notice, and in the middle 
of the night. 

In retiring to Dresden, Napdleon received, on 
the morning df the 7th, at Stolpen, some ac- 
count of the fruitless attempt of Ney to. advance 
upon Berlin ; this was the fore-runner of the bad 
news, which informed him that the triunivirate 
of his marshals had been beaten. How many 
ihisfortunes' in so fehort a t^pace of time! all 
the sides of his tactical defe<ice were battered 
in breach. In so critical a situation/ thfe smallest 
jmnt iojp/jpiut was of great imjlortance. He again 
attentively observed the castle and eniirans of 
Stolpen, the defence' of which, combining, with 
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liUensteiv, md the xo^Am vhAeh letd to BobenM, 
than ai^eared to him oS some cimaequeBoe. 
Nevertbd^ss, otbtr cirevmftaocM prevented the 
French, from matntiiviii]^ lJhemtielTe& in that po* 
Htion, and he letuaied the same day to Dreaden. 

The allied army, which was in Bohemia» and 
had pushed Wittgenstein's corps on the road to 
Dresden, had lately, for some days» taken pos- 
session ojf the d^es of Giesshubel, and advanced 
by way of Zehist and, Dohna. 

From the steeples of Dresden the smoke of the 
artittery m^bt b^ seen in that direction ; never- 
thelesS) the city was tolerably quiet, wme wew 
wavering with tAcertainty^ others had becqpie 
in some degree insensi1]4et sipce the alarm with 
whieb tike late events had inspired them. On th9 
Btbt at noon. Napoleon appeared on hpr4eback» 
on the I^raa road* near the inn, called de XtUga$ 
and proceeded at a slow piace^ s(s if he were g9iog 
to make a reconnmsance. The enemy bad occu* 
pied the heights of Gross. Sledlitz, audtbe little 
town of Dohna. The eingagement had already 
begun ; Napoleon baited near the alley of pop? 
lars, a,t Qamig ; he caused Dohna tq bq qar^^ied^ 
sent forward somecobunna t9 attaok the summits 
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i>f tile neigbbdoriiig hei§^0« and tlie boM of the 
Inll, nrar Kleiii*Sedlit2. At the moment wken 
the mofit eletated point had been earned by the 
French^ the RuBiian artillery and cavalry beat a 
retreat ; the village of Mugdn, and a part of the 
town of Dohna, were in flames^ and the last 
boused in the latter were still warmly contested. 
The Russians were driren from Gross Sedlits, 
but they drew up again near Zehist and. Pima, 
and on the bye road, which leads to Bohennbi, 
near Borna, where that to Pima comes out. The 
darkness of the night put an end to the action. 
Napoleon bivouacked his troops, and transported 
his Iiead*quarters to Dohna* 

The engagement, the alternate march of the 
troops, the fire which had broken out in the bo- 
som of that little town, had made that day o« 
6( terror for the inhabitants. The troops, who 
withdrew, had also devastated the neighbour* 
hood, the horrors of war exhausted the country 
more and more ; the continual march of the army 
wad the signal for utter ruin: for it might be 
seen, eren at this place,* that the army of the 
Allies avoided all decisive engagements, and the 
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gradual rise of the opposite mountain afforded it 
exceileint opportunities for skilfully defending 
each step, during the retreiett, Ind for . observing 
the motions of the enemy that pursued them. 
. The camp of the ladvaLnced guard of the enemy 
was, on .the morning of the 9th of September, 
between Zehist and Cotta. This corps, of about 
8 or 10,000 men, appeared to remain there, in 
order to draw Napoleon into Bohemia. The 
smaller corps, which withdrew by Borua, to Qcep* 
persdorf and Bergersdorf, bad also the appear- 
ance of being placed there to tempt him to the 
undertaking* Buonaparte stopped for along time 
on the height of Boma, to observe their direc- 
tion; and as the enemy would not engage, re- 
paired, about five o'clock, to the castle of Xipp- 
'Stadt, to pass the night. . This antieant buildmg, 
i seated on a steep rock which commands, a nar- 
-row valley,' interspersed with little homely dwel- 
lings, received, in its amall and fantastic cham- 
,ber8, the grand military household of Napoleon, 
as well as Berthier, and all the rest of the re- 
tinue. Buonaparte, indeed, there displayed great 
generosity ; he distributed considerable sums to 
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some peasants of the environs^ yfhOy leaving lost 
every thing; had solicited the relief of| his muni- 
fioence« 

Uncertainty relative j to the steps which- he 
ought to take, rendered him very i uneasy; His 
condact, the next day, bespoke an irresolution ill 
agreeing with his charalcter. i Buonaparte was un-^ 
acquainted with the road which leads i into Bo^ 
hernia on that side. He would have done well if 
he had made some of his .excursions on horse- 
back, during, the armistice, in ihat direction. He 
ccmM not be convinced of the .obstacles which 
oppose the entraace of an. army into Bohemia-; 
he could not. bear to hear of diffidult circum-^ 
sdainces, of insurmountable impediments} and 
from the map, by which he often regulated his 
operlLtions,' be^cotild not learn all the di^eulties 
arising from local circumstances, or accidentetl 
oecuiire|ices,^scicha8rain, ^c. 
.To retrace! his stepa was .not cojoisistehtwitb 
bi» character ;- and,. donbtleaSt heflatter^d hmsel^' 
thatatla^tihediouldibe^able to adsomphsh an>in^ 
ciirsion into .Bohemial < Ali.remoiistcanceg W4>uld 
haver>be6nc useless ;' perhaps, some had beed un^ 
0Oooe£»filUy .made* On the. 1 0th, whenjevecy^ om 
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WM m expectatioa oonaerniitg the measures be 
wauU adopt, and on which side he would twn^ 
he took the road which leads to Breitenau* aod 
to the Geyersberg; that is to say, the lower 
road to Taplitz. fie had, indeed, a tolenMy 
considerable corps, t^e strength of witch I Daa* 
not JGomLmsnU. These troops purssed their 
march, tratetsing ; barren .mountains and aban- 
doned villages. Rtoonnmsancet were made on 
the Tight towards Alieabei^, and on iSm left to^ 
wards PefaeorsMndde. When Nafioieon dbad at^ 
rived usttT S&dte]i>€rg,\dit£b he had temadbed 
frtMft Dyeeden as a very distinct fvontier pbint, 
h«'es:ctlaiiaed^ ki a tone of satis&ctioi^^''' These 
is our mountain.'' He jsMBcdiately sent istelli- 
gence^to.Uie King of Saxony, that the enemy had 
been repulsed into rBohemia. In the mean time, 
be eoi|>lQ]red great tnreitmspection in aH 'his .mea- 
sures. His ordinary Ibresigbt wai| chsnged into 
wtoniefameat^ when, on his arrival at die first 
ViUage^on the Matter, called Sbersdorf, the im^ 
menae itallfyiof the Boheaoian tefrilory,^ sofiiAal 
for him, presented itself to his view. From the 
poibit. on which Jbe was, he had a cieai^idevf ^ 
thiS) motttttamu audi the aeig^ourhand of Ihe^^ftlaM 
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wtvere his ^^iiei^ liad been defeated, bi Hieopjpo^ 

site valley, betireenGulmandTd^plitz, appeased 

a powerful army, drawn up in two toises; and 

from the airy sumimt of Milies-chaner, the highest 

of ii^e mo«ititaifta» aroee a ei^kima ^r^oiDka, 

^ signal 6f the arrival of the Gmla. Between 

the French army and that of ^^ Allies, was tbe 

fit^ep declivity of G^yersberg, co^r6d with 

Wood, ai9 were the sutt<oandiiig inotintains to %lie 

right and left. The boldeirt leader would haw 

rushed oh detraction in this gulf, v On th^ 

road the Russians and Pmsdans > bad brdcevi 

down many waggons and pieces of artfllery ; 

ihtrs the 'way became stfll'more dangerous, fbr a 

mngle broken wheel would have arrefeted «he 

inarch of a whole army. Napoleon abandoned 

his plan with the greatest regret; he observed 

for a Iting time the position of the <inemy, and 

tbe noble ^ivirOns of Taeplitz. He ordered 4j^ 

nefriatl Drotibt to flight and advance, in ovdsfrt^ 

examine the road : but he presently WttimfWi, 

with the vexatious report, that it was qidt« itti-J 

practicaMe, 

If l*apbleon had reWly wished to' enter itoto 
Bohemia; lie shduld ha^ proceeded fcy^w^y^ df 
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P^terswftlde, or Erzeberg, accoBs Saxony, pa«s- 
iag thiiottgb Mariensberg aad Sebastiensberg; but 
this direction . waa inconvenient, because longer 
and facther distant from Dresden. All the other 
intecmediate ways had become impracticable, 
owing to the continual raiin, which fell duiiing the 
i;e(brmt/of thie Allies. 

(Napoleon returned from the point where he 
had made bis observations, with symptoms of 
tDouble and vexation on his brow. The greater 
part of .his troops, and the whple of his guard, 
we<eoblig;ed to face tQ the right about, and, to en-r 
camp in a desert country, which had just be^n 
piUaged, where, consequently, no provisions 
could be obtained. Buonaparte experienced a 
thousand difficulties in all his dispositions : he 
at ^rst, wis^ied to stop at Ebersdorf, afterwards 
at Furstenwalde ; at last he retired to Breitenau. 
Ii; ihat poor, and nearly ruined, village, he witl^ 
diffii^uljty found a lodging ; the curate's house 
vra«h obliged to be cleaned before it could accom- 
modate Napoleon and Berthier. The troof^ were 
in want of food ; they were obliged to lie, duiwg 
the coild nights of a^tuom, on the damp ground 
o£ the.moubtains. There. yraB no forage for, thfir 
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horses, the villages on the frontier were entirely 
destroyed, and all the houses, which were not 
built of stone, were pulled to pieces for fuel, 
to supply the fires of the bivouac ; the whole 
neighbourhood displayed traces of the horrors of 
war. 

Such was the fate of this wretched coi^ntry, as 
well as of Peterswalde and all the surrounding 
neighbourhood along the frontier, which had been 
alternately laid waste by the French and Russians. 
The ground, which had been ten times turned over, 
was again dug up in search of a few potatoes ; and 
those who were not lucky enough to find any, had. 
no other consolation than the hope of better fortune. 
. The ill humour created by this perfect reverse of 
paradise was increased at head-quarters through 
a more circumstantial report, brought by an ad- 
jutant of Marshal Ney, who had been an eye- 
witness of that general's defeat ; but confidence 
was still placed in the genius of Nap<^eon. 

He having experienced the impossibihty of 
penetrating into Bohemia by way of Fiirstenwalde, ? 
set out from Breitenau, and passing through 
Qelse, arrived, on the llth in the morning on the > 
main road towi^rds Hollendorf, by a parallel and: 

VOL. L X 
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somewbot difficult way. A numetous body of 
tke enemy's cavalry waited for Mai between that 
village and Peterswalde. Overpowered by the su- 
periornumber of the troops which advanced, it could 
not avoid a disadvantageous combat^ and Colonel 
Blucher, the son of the marshal, having exposed 
himself with the boldest intrepidity to the attack 
of ^ French* was wounded and taken prisoner 
by the Polish lancers in the neighbourhood of 
Peterswalde. 

Napoleon took advantage of this circumstance 
to boast of a triumph in the French bulletins^ 
with a stress die more disgusting, inasmuch as 
the affected display of success, but ill accorded 
with the misfortunes Which were continually sue-' 
ceeding each other. 

Buonaparte addressed but few words to tke 
colonel, for he wai^ in great baste, acid redoubled 
isBefhttB to gain the hill of NoUendorf; but he 
reached it v^ry late, the forest m his way had 
require preea;yrtiofiliry mieasures^ The diunder 
of the oamkm resoufided m the valley towards 
Culm aad Aifssig ; and the corps, tinder conimand 
of General Lobau, halted on^ the MH of Nolkndoif 
to occupy Ulat^ important pass. Btiobaparte must : 
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really have supposed the enemy who stopped him 
on the frontier much stronger than he really was, 
for while marching with such considerable 
masses the light troops alone opposed his pro- 
gress. At night he lodged in the parsonage^ 
house at Peterswalde ; the inhabitants of the 
village had fled. 

Satisfied with having once^ more taken posses- 
sion of the Bohemian defiles. Napoleon employ- 
ed the two following days in returning to Pima, 
where he directed the construction of apalisadoed 
tite de pont, and a fresh distribution of the young 
guard in the neighbourhood. The circle of his 
operations had been greatly narrowed. lie was 
obliged to wait in expectation of the place where 
he might be attacked, uncertain on what point 
his presence would be first required. The army 
which had been directed towards Berlin had 
been repulsed as far as the Elbe. Marshal Mac- 
donald could no longer maintain himself between 
Bautzen and Goerlitz ; and the enemy had made 
serious menaces towards Saxony, into which 
he had penetrated, passing beyond Sebastians- 
berg. 

Buonaparte himself was not less disturbed at 
X % 
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Dresden ; Count Lobau was attacked on the 14th, 
and driven back to the rear of Giesshiibel. Na- 
poleon went the next day to his assistance : he 
set oflF at seven in the morning, and came to 
Mugeln on the Pima road where he received 
various reports. He reprimanded a general of 
the guard in the severest manner, giving as it 
were vent to the vexation v«rhich rankled in his 
bosom. The soldiers, wounded on the day before, 
poured in upon his way ; within a short time I 
saw about 4 or 500 who were hastening to Dres- 
den. Buonaparte, passing through Pima, repair- 
ed to Langen-Hennersdorf, there to direct the 
iparch of a column, which by cross ways was 
to come through Markersbach to HoUendorf, 
while Count Ix>bau advanced in the same direc- 
tion through Giesshubel ; his superior force en- 
abled him to attain his end, but the enemy [also 
succeeded in his plan of harassing him, of taking 
advantage of the weakness of Lobau, and en- 
ervating the numerous reinforcements led by Na- 
poleon in person, by drawing them into a ruined 
and exhausted country. Lobau was able to pe- 
netrate as far as the mountain of NoUendorf : the 
iUJies had doubtless diminished their stren^h 
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on that side after they had executed their 
plan. 

On the 16th of September, Buonaparte in person 
went through Peterswalde to NoUendorf ; but the 
hazy weather and fog which enveloped the valley 
hindered him from perceiving what was passing in 
it. He therefore resolved to make a strong recon- 
noissance, or, if possible, a serious attack the next 
morning. He repaired early in the morning to the 
chapel of NoUendorf ; after having considered the 
environs for some momeftts, although the weather 
was almost as unfavourable as it had been the day 
before, he caused some battalions to descend along 
the road, while others extended themselves in the 
woods by its side. The Russian light infantry 
still occupied all the wood bordering upon the high 
road, which inclined slopingly ; a brisk fire of 
musketry ensued, sustained by the artillery posted 
on the hills covered with wood ; the engagement 
began ; the troops continually increased ; the road 
was disputed for some time with the French; at 
last/several brigades, followed by the artillery and 
cavalry of the guard, reached the plain which ex- 
tends itself towards Culm. Napoleon himself 
advanced to the first village, DcelnitZi situated on 
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the declivity frf* the hill. The atmosph^e had be- 
come a little clearer; nevertheless the force of the 
Allies could not be Btiffici^atly distiaguished. The 
ohapel of Chdm was eirveloped in mists, which ooe 
might have siif^sed to be raised by the gitairdiasi 
geniiis of Bohemia, who stood a frowniog sentiael 
to fuard the pass4cey of his kingdom. 

After a short pause, at the tifna when the Frenjch 
peix)eived the obstno^cy of the resistance to di- 
nmisfa, and Buonaparte was expecting news 
from his advaaiced gusu:^, a dreadful caoBOiiade 
opened fntmi several quarters, as if the enemy had 
been then first discovered : from the same heights, 
whence death and deiMimetion had been hurled on 
Yandanmie's corps, a shower of shot and shells 
was now poured on the rash men who had dared 
to appear a second time on the soil of BoJiemia. 
AMiough the greater part of the French anny 
was «till out of caBnon-shot, the random balls ^ 
fired from tte heights^ covered with wood, and 
masked by the £bg, had a very i&uffioient effect ; 
the noise resounded wonderfully in the valley, and 
the echo, which repeated itself four tknes, pro- 
longed the rolling thunder of the artillery. Na- 
poleon was then informed that a strong column 
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of the enemy approached the village of Kxdemti., 
which was in his rear. 

The plan of the AUies was similar to their first ; 
they wished to cut <^ his retreat over NoUenberg. 
This was die manceuvre employed agidost Van- 
damme. Napoleon quickly re-ascaided the height, 
while his troops endravovred to contend in the 
valley ; a divisicm, which had remained in ^eseri^ 
upon the mountain^ was directed to oocnpy, 
with a sufficient focoe, the village of Knienitz, 
upon the left flank, througb whidi the shortest 
road to Aii£»ig passes. The Frendi took posses- 
sion of it, and arrived before Cuba. Their loss 
wiHild have been still more considerable, if ike 
heavens had not taken a paiA in the ef^agemont 
A pouring rain, about five o'clock, put m end to 
it. The atmosphere was obscured; the ^lemy 
could not be distinguished. The flashes of the 
guns, which fired at random^ were still gleaming 
through the Vieil of darkne&is. The rain, although 
less violent, lasted to an advanced period of the 
night. Napoleon af>prehended some diversicm on 
his left flapk, upon ground which was also unfk- 
vourable to him. His first intention was to pass 
die night in the chapel of Ndlendosf. ^utasthosb 
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* quarters vrere dismal and mcommodious, and as 
all his household was still in the miserable village 
of Peterswalde, he resolved, though very late, to 
feturn thither. The night was passed in tolerable 
tranquillity ; I imagine that the French, darmed 
by the ill success of their enterprise, took advan- 
tage of the darkness to gain the summit of the 
'mountain ; for the next day they again occupied 
the little village of Doelnitz, situated at the foot of 
9l mountain on the Bohemian side. 

There can be no doubt but this affietir cost many 
lives, the enemy not having shewn the superiority 
of his force till the French had already descended 
into the valley ; but nothing certain could be learnt 
on that head. Napoleon regarded the business 
as a mere reconnaissance. In the evening, towards 
the end of the battle, he sent word to the King of 
Saxony that the grand army of the Allies was 
posted near Toeplitz. 

In the meantime, in order to gain more particu- 
lar information, he advanced once more, on the 
18th, towards the same point of the mountain of 
NoUendorf, and repaired on horseback to Knienitz. 
This village, and the neighbouring wood, were 
but weakly occupied, or rather were filled only 
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xvith French stragglers, who were plundering* 
When Napoleon came to the outlet of this wood, 
iie encountered, at a short distance, a troop of the 
enemy's cavalry, coming from Schebritz and Zsag- 
mantel. He immediately turned his horse, for 
the attack socm became more serious* 

The inconsiderate levity of the French had 
caused them to neglect to occupy that point at an 
earlier period, and there was hardly time to bring 
up the necessary pieces to keep the enemies' batte- 
ries in check. As long as Napoleon remained Ihere, 
the French maintained possession of Knienitz, 
and the contest was confined to a somewhat feeble 
cannonade. The Allies again withdrew. 

Napoleon repaired to one of the principal emi- 
nences, as much to make his dispositk>ns, as to 
observe the force of the enemy. By means of th^ 
telescope he descried two armies; and the obser- 
vation escaped from him, of which I have already 
spoken, that the enemy would take two days in 
indcing the necessary arrangements for a combinc^d 
attack. 

Buonaparte resigned the command to Count 
Lobau, and returned to Pirna, convinced that his 
exhausted army was not strong enough to main- 
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tain itself in such a dangerous country; at all 
e^^sts, it was too late to undertake an incursion 
into Bohemia. The hope of beating the en^ny in 
detail vanidied daily ; where Napoleon had sor 
perior force the contest was aroided ; and when 
head could be made against him, nature and art 
mirtualiy combined for the ruin of the French. If 
Napoleon could even have succeeded in penetrating 
upon One point, it could only have been by exsr 
posing himself on others. Had he attained his end 
aa this occasion, he would, nevertheless, have 
been constrained to retrace his steps. For, when 
iie was at I^ma, he was informed thattiie Prince 
Royal of Sweden had proceeded to the left bank 
of the iBlbe, in the neighbourhood of Dessau. 
This news appeared to eause some iconstemation. 
fittonaparte laboured incei»uitly ; Jbie issued all the 
oBdersfor the useless fortification of Soimenst^sin, 
whence the hospital of luinatics had been ixms^ 
iported into the church of the town. He t^used 
the banks of the Wesmtz, wMch faUs into th^ 
Elbe below Pirna, to be minutely examined^ A 
dismal silence reigned at the Freiich bead- 
quarters. The greater pairt of th!e ^(xmy was ha^ 
rassed by useless marches and cQuotermard^s ; 
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a painful expectatioB cootiauaily prevailed. Tlie 
blinds of Napoleon's cabinet remained drawn, as 
was the case d^rii^all emergent business. Tine 
Emperor felt reluctance to return to Dresden^ 
but he had no alternative. He arrived there on 
the 21st. 

One more excursion (and it was the last,) took 
place on the following day^ probably to repulse 
Field-Marshal Blucher, who had ' penetrated be.- 
yond Bautzen. Buonaparte got into his carriage 
iabout noon, went as far as Fischbadb, passed 
some battalions of the 2d corps d^armee in review, 
distributed some decorations {oi the legion of 
honour,) and restored, with the accustomed so* 
lenmity, the eagle to the 49th re^ment; he 
afterwards mounted his horse^ and ascended 
Capellenberg near Schmiedefeld. The French 
had once more occupied Hartha. The Russians^ 
posted by the side of tlie]village8, upon the heights, 
and behind them, wexe attached by the columnsf 
which advanced upon the road, and retired through' 
Goldbadi, which was in flames. Napoleon, con- 
stant to his predilection for artill^, caused his 
twelve-pounders to play upon jdie small body of 
the rear-guard. Prince Poniatowdd was in the 
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neighbourhood with his corps, which extended to- 
wards Hohenstein, and the Allies retired on the 
approach of night beyond Bischofswerda. Napo- 
leon halted during this affair near his guard fire, 
which the cold of the season had rendered very 
necessary, and went to pass the night at Hartha, 
one of those miserable places the situation of which 
alone was an inducement for establishing the head- 
quarters there. This time Napoleon was followed 
only by a part of his guards, and it appears that 
he did not feel himself strong enough to risk a 
battle. 

He actually passed all the morning of the 23d 
at Hartha, vacillating between the measures he 
had to take, and deciding oh none ; at last, about 
four o'clock in the afternoon, he hastily proceeded 
towards Neustadt, whence a fire of musketry was 
heard to proceed. General Neuperg had been 
attacked byLauriston, and withdrew into]Bohemia 
with hia Austrians and Russians. Some troops ap- 
peared on the heights of Toeplitz ; so little could the 
line of the French advanced posts be descried, that 
when Napoleon himself came oiit of the wood, he 
was doubtful whether it were not the enemy posted 
in that situation. But, having more nearly exa- 
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mined the matter, he was informed that it was 
General Rochambeau's division, which had ad- 
vanced in pursuit of the Austrians to that point* 
Tranquillized by each insignificant progress, he 
sent a message to Dresden in this style, ** We 
" are at Bautzen," (this was untrue, because a 
smart action took place on the afternoon of the 
same day, near Roth Nauslitz.) ** The enemy 
" retreats into Bohemia, by way of Neustadt and 
" the other road ;— he is going to the devil !" 

One would have sometimes thought that Napo* 
leon, accustomed to victory, abandoned himself 
to illusions of his own creation ; and wished ta 
inspire his partizans with the same courage and 
confidence, by representing insignificant circum* 
stances to them as results of the highest import- 
ance. 

Buonaparte again passed the night at Hartha ; 
the following day there was a storm, accompanied 
with dreadful peals of thunder. This was an ex- 
traordinary phenomenon at such a season, and 
with the cold which had been Just experience^- . 

The intention of Napoleon could not, at that 
moment, be precisely determined. Did he wish 
to confine himself merely to reconnoitring; to 
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make a feint, or attack Field- Marshal Blueher > 
At half-past one, the Dukeof Tarentum sent word 
that the whole allied aniiy, in considerable force, 
was ranged in order of battle near Burka; that 
General Sacken, who was advancing on the great 
road of Kamentz, had aft,erwards turnsed off to- 
wards Pohla ; that general was then posted near 
tl^ convent of Marienstem, and Field-Marshal 
Blueher near Bautzen. The march of the latter 
seriously threatened the French army cm its flank. 
I have no doubt but considerable loss might have 
been occasioned him ; nevertheless, a mere de- 
monstration was made. Napoleon mounted his 
horse, and proceeded towards Bischofswerda. He 
had the appearance of expecting an attack ; but 
that not taking place, and he not thinking fit to 
become himself the assailant, as the night was 
approaching, also quitted that point, carried off 
with him a great part of his troops, and came to 
Dresden in the course of the same night. The 
sequel proved that, by that retreat, made in a 
momeiit of ill*humour, he had renounced the pro- 
vmces beyond the Elbe. 

Napoleon would have willingly cleared his^ way 
6fi one side or other, when he was still in that' 
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pO£Htion ; but it may be observed by the course of 
the events which have been detailed, that all his 
movements depended on those of the Allies. He 
vrould have, doubtless, attacked the Crown Prince 
of Sweden in person, upon the Lower Elbe, if his 
absence would not have abandoned Dresden to the 
mercy of the armies of Schwartzenberg or Blucher. 
He therefore remained for some time confined 
to that point, until driven back by a fresh opera- 
tion of the Allies, which could not have been (set- 
ter conceived and executed. 

The eastern part of Saxony had been delivered 
from the French by means of the attack, with 
which the Allies had (to use the expression) tor- 
tured them. A similar attack, prcfdently com- 
bined and executed on their fltemk and rear, 
necessarily determined them to quit the country 
and ilraw near the Rhine, no point being tenable 
between the Elbe and the French frontier. The 
grand army, under the orders of the Prince of 
Schwartzenberg, coming from Bohemia, put itself 
in motion towards the road leading to Saxony, 
through Sebastienberg ; while the array of Bin- 
cher, inarching rapidly along the right bank of the 
Elbe, fell by the shortest way upon the rear of the 
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French army. This plan, maturely conceivedr 
will always make a distinguished! figure in the 
annals of the art of war. Napoleon, experienced 
as he was in that art, must have been surprised 
that the numerous armies of his enemies were di-^ 
rected and supported with so much ability and 
confidence. 

He was watching at Dresden the manoeuvres 
of his opponents, hoping always to discover some 
weak place and to take advantage of it. He 
sometimes occupied himself with the business of 
his cabinet, sometimes with the fortifications of 
Dresden, which he had extended and improved; 
so that the days elapsed in weariness and care, 
while the inhabitants of the city, who dreaded the 
horrors of a siege, were overpowered with grief 
and anxiety. 

Towards the middle of September, the King of 
Naples had covered the environs of Grossenhain 
with a corpif d'armie of moderate strength. The 
French cavalry sustained several reverses in the 
neighbourhood of Muhlberg and Liebenwerda; 
it had been repulsed beyond the canal of Elster* 
werde, and dislodged from Ortrand, in such a 
manner that Blucher v^as enabled to begin his. 
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grand march from Kamentz towards Wittenberg, 
without the smallest difficulty. Before this oc« 
currence^ Napoleon had abandoned the right 
bank of the Elbe ; for, on the 26th and 27th of 
September, the corps of the King of Naples passed 
over to the left bank, near Meissen, having first 
completed the demonstration in the direction of 
Bischofswerda. The inhuman orders given by 
Buonaparte to the commandants of that cprps were 
not executed, at least, by the greater part of the 
generals, who thought better than himself. Accord- 
ing to these directions, all the cattle should have 
been carried off, the woods burnt, the fruit-trees, 
and every thing besides which could afford sus- 
tenance, destroyed ; so that the part of Saxony 
situated on the right bank of the Elbe would have 
become a frightful desert. Almost every thing 
had been consigned to total destruction ; and the 
march of the Allies, who were rapidly advancing, 
alone prevented the French, who still occupied the 
environs of Dresden, from completing the ruin 
of eastern Saxony. Napolfeon was then ap- 
prized of the march of Blucher, the certainty of 
which became the signal to him of an enterprise 
which he thought to execute on the left bank of 

VOL. I. V 
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theElb«. Ifthe Stale had afforded any tenable 
point, he would have willihgly taken advantage of 
it aa anew line of defence^ but he had no time to 
think of it. When Blucher had retired from his 
front, the most pressing necessity was that of op- 
posing a competent force to the grand army of 
Schwart^enberg, which was advancing. 

The King of Naples enjoyed the particular 
confidence of Napoleon ; he was, therefore, con- 
strained to take the command of the army posted 
at Er^gebirg, near Chemnitz and Oederan. At 
that time the cavalry of the French guard had 
been worsted in several affairs with Generals 
Thielmann and Lichtenstein. 

Napoleon could stay no longer at Dresden. He 
had been suffered to remain in that city, in order 
tl^t thetiet in which he had been enclosed might 
be drawn closer about him. Nevertheless, his con- 
fidence in a return of fortune prevented him from 
abandoning the line of the Elbe; a single battle 
gained would have restored him to it, and he would 
still have possessed the important points of Wit- 
tenberg, Torgau, and Dresden. He resolved, there- 
fore, to go in search of the enemy, and to beat their 
armies, one after the other, with the ^tite of his 
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troops, although they were enfeebled by losses 
in the field, disease, and desertion. Two corps 
d'armicy of 28 or 30,000 men, were left behind 
for the defence of Dresden, under the orders of 
Marshal Gouvion Saint Cyr, and the general of 
division. Count Lobau *. 

The prospects of this unfortunate city became 
every day more gloomy; a new apprehension at- 
tended the expectation of a siege; it was con^^ 
ceived that the King would adhere to the schemes of 
him who had, till then, been his constant protector; 
and who, unfortunately, had shewn as much per*- 
severance in maintaining himself in the country. 
In a word, it was feared that he would follow 
Napoleon. A great portion of his subjects, who 
had been oppressed by the disorders of the 
French, groaned under the system of policy 
which the King had been forced to adopt by im- 
perious circumstances ; for every impartial person 

* Independently of those troops in a fighting condition, of 
which, however, about a third had arrived in a state of total ex- 
haustion, there were already about 12 or 15,000 men in the 
hospitals, or attached to different establishments ; for, in spite 
of the mortality among the soldiers, the number which quitted 
Dresden, by the capitulation of November, was from 36 to 
38,000. 

Y 3 
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perceived, that this Prince, being overwhelmed, 
had no liberty of choice, and that the will of 
Buonaparte suppressed every attempt to deliver 
himself from the yoke. Indeed, while the greater 
part of the country was covered with French 
troops, (who, when they are on the retreat, act 
hostilely, and recognise no law dictated by hu- 
manity,) the King was restrained by cogent consi- 
derations, such as the fear of endangering the 
wreck of our fortunes. His Majesty was igno- 
rant of the extent of our misery, and the horrors 
which surrounded us ; or, probably, he considered 
them as the inseparable consequences of war. 
Perhaps Napoleon cherished in him the illusion, 
that the first victory would remove the enemy 
from Saxony, and would restore the country and 
its sovereign to security. 

How could he dare oppose that powerful man, 
whom united Europe had not yet been able to 
subdue. What dreadful vengeance would Napo- 
leon have wrecked on his desertion ! The nation, 
overwhelmed with the weight of her misfortunes, 
had lost a portion of her energy ; so many losses, 
experienced by the inhabitants, had produced a 
kind of insensibility. The return of hope, the 
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voice of a respected Sovereign, alone could re*ani- 
mate their courage ; but the King could not explain 
himself while he was in the power of Buonaparte, 
and while the latter endeavoured to persuade him, 
that affairs were still in a good state, that he 
would deliver Saxony, and that he was still rich 
in resources. 

Led by these assurances, and inevitable mis- 
fortune, the unfortunate Monarch followed Na- 
poleon to Leipsic ; perhaps, the intention of the 
latter was to give his marshals an opportunity of 
acting more at liberty, and to spare the former 
the sight of the destruction, with which his be- 
loved native city was threatened. I» short, Buo- 
naparte, or Fate, commanded, and the Royal 
victim obeyed. 

His departure was kept as secret as possible, 
in order not to af&ict the people, or, perhaps, to 
avoid giving occasion to any commotion. Some 
travelling carriages were prepared on the pre- 
ceding day, scarcely any mention of this cir- 
cumstance was made at the castle. I am con- 
vinced that the King himself was uncertain of 
the day of his" departure ; far from suffering his 
personal interest to direct his steps, this pious 
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monarch thought he ought to obey the will of 
Providence, of whom Buonaparte was but an in- 
strument, made up of good and evil *. 

On the evening of the 6th of October, Buona- 
parte again caused his desire to be intimated to 
the King, that he should not set out before six 
o'clock, the time fixed by himself for quitting 
Dresden. The most important business delayed 
the departure of Napoleon from that city, and 
from those very Bame apartments where, during 
the summer of 1812, he had laboured on the most 
gigantic plans against Russia. 

He had been occupied all night in his cabinet. 
He sent an ^cer to the King of Naples, who was 
posted in the neighbourhood of Oederan, to in- 
struct him to repair to Leipsic, by way of Roch- 
litz ; he sent for the Governor of Dresden, and two 
marshals ; in short, he laboured incessantly till 
the morning of the 7th of October. He imc^ 
more took a bath, and set off after six o'clock ; in 
a few mintttes he wi3is followed by the King of 
Saxony. 

* Madame de Stael Holstein says, in her work upon Ger- 
many, written in 1808 and 1810, speaking of the Gerrasm 
people in general, that " their respect for power arises more from 
its resemblance to destiny, than from any interested motive.'* 
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AU the French troops had psiva^d ov#r to tb^ 
left bank of th« Elb?; they occupied only th# 
nearest environs of Dresden, and Meif39«Pi where 
the bridge of boats above tiie town was defended 
by a Uie de pont. The light troops of the Allies 
made incursions along the bank of the Elbe, in 
every place where it was not protected. Buona^ 
parte was therefore obliged to go by way of 
Wilsdruf ; nothing but necessity could have deter- 
mined an army on its march to take such difficult 
roads. During his short stay at Meissen, Napo- 
leon once more passed over the bridge of boats, 
without imagining that, by that farewell visit, he 
bade an eternal adieu to the eastern part of 
Saxony, so long the victim of calamity : he then 
hastened to begin his march, still uncertain whi- 
ther he should direct his steps.* Nevertheless, he 
then perhaps conceived the scheme of rushing 
with the rapidity of lightning, towards the Mulde, 
in order to encouoter Field-Marshal Blucher, who 
had passed the Elbe near Wartenbourg, between 
Presch and Wittenberg. He at length established 
his head-quarters at the castle of Seerhausen; 
the King of Saxony had stopped at Meissen, and 
was following Buonaparte by easy joumies on the 
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ordinary road to Leipsic* The King was escorted 
by a strong detachment of the imperial guard, 
who shared that duty with a battalion of grena* 
diers belonging to the Saxon guard. 
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It has been the intention of the author of the Campaign 
in 1813, to exhibit Buonaparte with impartiality; conse- 
quently, his work has a twofold object. In the first place, to 
draw a portrait of Buonaparte, whom he has endeavoured to 
characterize by a minute detail of numerous circumstances 
of his public and private life; secondly, to enumerate the 
military events. 

If Baron Odeleben have done full justice to the talents and 
activity of this Chief, he has not, at the same time, neglected 
to shew how useless and hurtful those talents were rendered 
by the operation of his passions. He has pointed out his 
measureless ambition, — his obstinacy. 

There is always something disgusting in the exercise of 
severity, with respect to a living character, feUen from the 
very summit of grandeur, to the depth of abasement, what- 
ever right of accusation may exist against him. Cotempo- 
raries, who have trembled at his power, cannot, consistently, 
load him with reproaches. Such conduct always assumes 
the appearance of striking a fallen man, and justice herself 
we^rs the appearance of revenge. 
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The sentiment, therefore, which has induced the author 
to speak of Buonaparte with moderation only, does honour 
to the character of an historian. But he appears to us not to 
have suflSciently foreseen the judgment which posterity wiU 
pass upon a man, who, haying had in his hands the happi- 
ness of his country and of Europe, has plunged them in an 
abyss of calamity. Avoiding at once abuse and declamation, 
it is nevertheless impossible to be blind to the evils which 
he has occasioned, and not to attribute them to an ambition 
devoid of pity, and a levity which sported with every thing 
most sacred in the world. 

Vain would be the endeavour to exculpate him by repre- 
senting him as impelled by necessity to sustain a dreadful 
contest with the enemies of the French Revolution, and the 
ambition of a rival power. History will say that that neces- . 
sity was oftener with him a pretext, than a real motive ; and 
that he saw in. the struggle, an excellent mean of devoting 
himself to all the schemes of a boundless ambition. His- 
tory will not acknowledge the necessity of overturning 
Europe, in order to secure the independence of France ; 
she will say that, at the period of the tieaties of Luneville 
and Amiens, the moderation of the French Government 
might have disarmed Europe, and secured to France advan- 
tageous alliances. The boundaries which France had 
gained by conquest, should have been observed,, and Europe 
should have been convinced that no desire existed of extend- 
ing them farther. What necessity was there, in fact, for 
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annexing Piedmont and Lombardy to France f If treaties 
had deprived Austria and Sardinia of those provinces, they 
should have been united under an independent government, 
in alliance with France. The amicable relations of France 
with Spain, Sweden, Denmark, Prussia, and the minor Ger« 
man states,' might have been re-established and fixed. France, 
by evidently renouncing all spirit of conquest, would doubt- 
less have ensured the esteem of those powers which stood in 
need of her support. She probably might have tranquillized 
England herself. France might also certainly have con- 
tracted an useful alliance with Russia, who, on seeing her 
re-enter into her boundaries, and confine herself to them, 
would have had no farther cause of quarrel with her. No- 
thing would have remained for her vigilance, but the resent- 
ment of Austria, if that power should still have aspired to 
recover her Belgian and Milanese territories. If new ene* 
mies had presented themselves, allies would not have been 
wanting, and France, wisely governed, rendered happy, de- 
fended by armies accustomed to conquest, by a warlike 
people, more than ever attached to their country, would 
doubtless have been strong enough to repulse any new i^- 
gression. 

The pretended necessity of propagating the revolution in 
all other parts, in order to maintain its consequences in 
France, was therefore but a cloak for the ambition of the 
Fl^ench leader. As if history did not continually present us 
with instances of alliance between states governed by differ-^ 
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eut principles,—- as if she did not instnict us, that the com* 
munity of interests, and not the conformity of govemmentSy 
unite nations. It would have, therefore, been sufficient to 
prove to the states disposed to enter into alliance with us, 
that they no longer should be alarmed by a system of conver- 
sion, or a mania of conquest, both equally menacing. The 
assumed necessity of converting every state, in order to have 
nothing more to apprehend, supposed a right of invading all 
nations. This was the principle of the Romans, of Maho- 
met, of the Arabs, of the Ottomans; it is the political wea- 
pon of all turbulent warriors, who wish to e&tend their sway 
universally, and who, whatever their power, al^ay^ conceive 
it too confined. 

Sound policy, which has no other aim than the happiness 
and independence of nations, does not recognise the necessity 
of crimes. Such necessity exists but for the policy of pas- 
sions. The true motive of the leader of the French armies, 
was the boundless love of glory. He aspired to surpass all 
preceding conquerors and illustrious potentates. He wished 
to eclipse their reputation, and believed himself called to 
settle and command the world. 

He desired still more ; in his ungovernable ardour, be 
thought no obstacle of any consideration ; he pretended to 
execute, in a month, schemes, the accomplishment of which 
required years. Whatever his panegyrists may say of him, 
he is certainly reponsible for the dreadful evils entailed by 
his ambition, pride, and impatience : history and posterity 
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will justly lay them to his charge, and will bear testimony to 
his extraordinary talents, only to find him more culpable. 

They will see no good excuse for his refusal of peace at 
Dresden. France still would have enjoyed her boundaries 
of the Alps, the Rhine, the Meuse, and the Pyrenees. The 
Confederation of the Rhine was suffered to subsist. It only 
remained to renounce the usurpation of Spain, Holland, 
Italy, and the Hanseatic towns. 

Would not the French Empire still have been sufficiently 
extensive and powerful f Two years of peace and good go- 
vernment would have sufficed to restore France, and place 
her in a state to resist any attack, and to make her enemies 
repent it. The disasters occasioned by the refusal of peace 
at Dresden, recoil, then, with all their weight, upon him, 
whose pride would not make any concession. 

As for the German account of the military events of 1813, 
it often stands in need of being rectified ; impartial justice 
with respect to us, was too difficult a task for a foreigner. 

It has been impossible for us to follow Baron Odeleben^ 
step by step, to remove every inaccuracy, and supply all 
his omissions. But, by help of the documents with which we 
have been favoured, we have been able to re-establish some 
hctB, the misrepresentation of which, had a tendency to 
compromise the honour of the French, of which we ought 
all, at this time, to shew ourselves more jealous than ever. 

A French officer to whom we have communicated our 
transhtkm has furnished us with the following remarks, and 
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as we believe that our readers will peruse them with interest^ 
we insert them among the Notes which are sutjoined. 



The War with Russia, &c. Vol. I. page 3« 

Baron Odeleben believes that Buonaparte^ by making war 
with Russia^ wished only to constrain her to facilitate the 
conquest of the Indies. This report was certainly spread in 
France. At the period of the expedition, I have, myself, 
travelled with military men who believed it. 

The author of the last history of the Russian campaign 
appears to think, that the war was the work of the Russian 
cabinet itself, impatient to shake off the yoke of the treaty 
of Tilsit, and the continental system. 

Others have pretended that the leader of the French, hav- 
ing no other power but Russia to fear upon the continent of 
Europe, determined to attack her, in order to get rid of her 
rivalship by banishing her to Asia. 

The project of an invasion of India, through the Russian 
dominions, is so extravagant, that, notwithstanding the te- 
merity of the French leader, it will always be difficult to 
believe that it may be seriously attributed to him. 

The necessity Russia had for commerce with England, 
determined her sovereign to renew his relations with that^ 
power. The cabinet of St. Petersburgh, doubtless, could not 
bear, without impatience, the dispossession of the Duke of 
Oldenburg, and the occupation of Prussia by the French 
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troops. But perhaps a serious rupture would not have su- 
pervened if the sovereign of the FreMcb had not sought an 
opportunity which he diought Deivourable for annihilating the 
Russian power. 

His presence inspired the troops with enthusiasm^ &c. Page 49- 

One is astonished at the silence preserved by the historian 
with respect to the 6di corps, commanded by Marshal 
the Duke of Ragusa, and composed for the greater part 
of the old bombadiers of the marine artillery. These troops 
behaved in the engagement with so much courage, took such 
a decisive part in it, that it becomes our duty to supply the 
extraordinary omission of Baron Odeleben. This corps 
formed into several square battalions in echellon on the right 
of Kaia, in an immense plain, and attacked by 40,000 ca- 
valry, sustained seven charges throughout, and constantly 
formed for itself a rampart with the carcases of the enemy, 
if one or two of these battalions were broken, it was only 
by means of the light artillery unmasked by the Russian and 
Prussian squadrons when they came up with the French. 
These attacks lasted more than two hours, and the heroic 
resistance of these veteran troops alone prevented the enemy 
from breaking the line, and gave time for the artillery of the 
young guard to come up to the same point. It should be 
added, that this artillery was almost wholly served by tfiose 
cannoneers belonging to the marine. 
VOL. 1. z 
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The Rumam carried Bischofswerda by assault. Page 84. 

Baron Odeleben neither consulted the position of Bis^ 
chofswerda, nor that of the army^ when he wrote this page. 
The Russians had no occasion to take this town by assault. 
It was placed on the road which they took in their retreat. 
Commanded by high hills on all sides, it could serve as an 
intrenchment to neither party. The French advanced-guard 
arrived at the heights before Bischofswerda, and the enemy's 
rear-guard, which disputed the ground inch by inch, had 
placed its artillery on the opposite heights. The town was 
at the bottom of the ravme. It was burnt through the fire 
of the enemy's howitzers upon the soldiers of the £2d light 
infantry, who advanced as tirailleurs upon this insignificant 
town. The enemy's tirailleurs defended themselves there at 
every comer, of the streets, in the midst of the flames, issu- 
ing from all quarters, and of the afirighted inhabitants, who 
sought to save some remnant of their goods. The French 
had no interest in burning towns; every consideration, on 
the contrary, prompted them to spare them. The Rus* 
sian artillery must therefore be blamed, if, in less than 
one morning the town became a heap of smoking ruins. 
All that Odeleben says upon that head is therefore 
a tissue of errors, and Caulincourt could not, as he sup- 
poses, have convinced Buonaparte that this calamity was 
the effect of the bad discipline and excesses of the French 
army, as he was not present at that affair of outposts, and 
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the lowest oflScer could disprove such an imputation by tfie 
testimony of his own eyes. 

They abandoned it, -&c. Page 93. 

The town of Bautzen was carried at two o'clock in the 
afternoon^ and the principal height of the field of battle, 
which commanded the plain in front of Bautzen, and on 
which the victory depended, was won by the division of 
Lieutenant-General Bonnet, who had some four and eight- 
pounders to oppose the heavy artillery with which the hill 
was bristled. 

The enemy preserved the greatest composure * Page QB- 

Baron Odeleben cannot be ignorant that the allied army 
was superior in number, and that its formidable position 
gave it a third more force than it actually possessed m point 
of numbers. 

Considering all these important circumstances. Page 283. 

Never has the Saxon historian shewn gresiter par- 
tiality than in the relation of a battle which reflects the 
highest honour on the French soldiers. Two hundred thou- 
sand of the Allies, protected by the finest military positions, 
were repulsed by 53,000 of our warriors ; the intrenchments 
of Dresden were only traced out, and there were so few per- 
sons to defend them, that on the 26th the enemy's colonms 
entered the city exclaimmg '* Victory,'' and shouting with all 

z« 
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their might, '^ to Paris, to Paris T At two bttndred paces 
from the great square, the columns encountered the first 
platoon of the old guard, coming up in haste from Silesia; 
this was like the appearance of Medusa's head. In an in- 
stant the enemy's battalions were thrown one upon the 
other, and the space of ground between the suburb and the 
foot of the hills was covered with the dead. The redoubt 
of the great garden was carried by two regiments of the 
young guard, which were then, for the first time, under 
fire. The officers placed themselves at the head of their com* 
panics, and themselves mounted first upon the parapet. The 
debut of these young conscripts was a glorious action. The 
guard supported the contest almost singly in that first en- 
gagement. The corps of the Duke of Ragusa was not 
able to enter the line till the 27th, about one p. m. at the 
moment when the advanced posts were upon the nearest 
hills. The French troops bivouacked at the foot of those 
heights, which they ardently desired to carry the following 
day ; but the King of Naples had, by a bold manoeuvre, 
turned these formidable positions, and the Allies resumed, 
oa the 2Sth) in the morning, the high road to' Bohemia. 
During the four following days, the French drove diem 
firom hill to hill, as fiir as the defiles of Toeplitz. At every 
step prisoners were made. The Austrian^ yielded in whole 
bodies; the number taken has been estimated at 28^000. 
They were taken IB the woods :and villages. They cheer- 
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fuUy tht:ew away their arms, asking at the same time 
fwr breads and exclaimiiigy Vivat! Vivat! N6t so the 
Russians; few of whom were taken prisoners. As soon m 
these perceived they had no resource left, they crouched at 
the^ foot of some tree or hillock, covering their faces with 
their bands, and seemed to await the fatal blow. They were 
Qverwhelmied with surprise, when they found themselves 
treated with mildness and commiseration. It was not 
Kleist's ability which lost us the fruits of this battle. If 
Vandamme had remained in the position in which he was 
ordered to ^$i&a the night, if he had not left an interval of 
two leagues between the corps which flanked him, by ad« 
vancing thus much farther during the day, he would neither 
have given General Eleist the idea of cutting him off, nor 
the Allied Sovereigns the means of beatmg him-^still the 
enemy did not know how to make use of this advantage. 
Not a fiing^e soldier of Vandamme's corps should have e8« 
caped, surrounded by the whole army of the confederates, 
and haviog. but from 25 to 80,000 men, he defended himself 
with rare i^trep^dit?. I am ignorant of Napoleon's plan* 
Ido not attempt to divine it; but whatever Baron Odeleben 
may say, whatever promise Napoleon niight have made to 
the King of Saxony, I think the latter had every thing to 
gain by the war being transferred into Bohemia, a new ter- 
ritory. I am well assured that, but for the error of Van- 
dan^m^, the defiles of Toepiiiz would have been assaulted 
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on the following day ; that we should have carried them, 
as we had all the different hills and passes attacked four 
days before ; and that, in the first week of September^ the 
walls of Prague would have been in our power. There 
were troops enough left in Saxony, and the different for-- 
tresses, to amuse Blucher and Bernadotte ; and Marshals 
Ney and Macdonald were not so beaten as to be inca- 
pable of taking a signal revenge. 

He shook the general by the ears. Page 72. 

This perhaps would have been more properly expressed 
by *' he shook the general by the ear.'* This was a habi- 
tual mode with Napoleon of expressing his satisfaction, 
perhaps also his displeasure. When Buonaparte was in- 
formed by Captain Batty, of the marines, on board the 
Nordmmberland, that he had served against him at Acre, 
he seized the captain by the ear, and exclaimed in a jocular 
tone, *' Ah, you rogue, you rogue, were you there?*' On 
his passage firom Elba to Frejus, he jested with his old 
grenadiers, pulled their ears and their whiskers, and inspired 
them by his conversation. Warden's Letters from the 
Northumberland. Fleury de Chaboidon. — ^Tr. 

Afterwards he advanced^ crouching^ &c. Page 2721 

The Editor supposes that the import of this passage is, 
that he was leaning forward on his horse, in the act of pro- 
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ceeding at a full gallop, and would have so rendered it, bat 
that it is just before stated Napoleon had alighted. He 
suspects that the words, '' he mounted/' have been omitted 
in the original. — Tr. 
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Vol. I. — Er&ata. 

Page 3, line 3, for Phe read The. 

36, line 7, Duromel read DurosneL 

66, line 15, for it chase read they chose, 

91, line 11 of the note, for Soerigia read Somgen. 

99, line 11, for right read night. 

165, line 25, for dutants read adjutants. 

180, line 16, for c^ic/ read cAtc/i. 

203, line 16, for way read roa«?. 

288, line 10, for city read town. 
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